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REPOET. 


JO HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF EGLINTON AND WINTON, LORD 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL, AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 


Queen’s University, Dublin Castle, September 1 , 1858. 
May it please your Excellency, 


In the absence of tlie Earl of Clarendon, Chancellor of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, it becomes my duty, as Vice-Chancellor, in compliance with the provisions of Her 
Majesty’s Charter, to furnish to your Excellency the Report of its condition and progress 
since the 1st of September, 1857. 


In accordance with the Ordinance of the 6th of November, 1856 (as printed in the 'JjJfl 

Fourth Appendix to last year’s Report), the Examinations of 1857 commenced on the mm 

15th, and terminated on the 28th of September ; they were principally conducted by printed App. f® 
papers, copies of which are hereunto annexed. 


At the close of the Examinations, at which Seventy Candidates presented themselv6%^|5^ 
those named in the accompanying lists were duly passed by the Examiners, for like |§ 
Degrees, Diplomas, and Honors, attached to their respective names, all of which wert> .App, Itt 
j accordingly conferred at a public meeting of the University, held in St. Patrick’s Hah/- -V-O'i; 


j Dublin Castle, on the 3rd of October last. 


His Excellency the. Earl of Carlisle, was graciously pleased to honour this meeting with | SHflH 
his presence. An account of the proceedings on the occasion will be found appended to App;^- .. 
this Report, and will present to the notice of your Excellency the important fact, that the s;.\ ; 
number of Queen’s College Students who then appeared as Candidates for University M., :! 
Degrees, considerably exceeded those of the like classes, in each of the two preceding 


The following papers, relating to this University, are also annexed for yonr Excellency’s 
information. 


The Ordinance regulating the Examinations for the current year. 

A return of the Medical Schools which have reported to the Senate. 
The Estimate for the current year. 

The Cash Account for the year ending 20th June, 1858. 


; List of Examiners elected 19th of July, 1858. 


Return of the several meetings of the Senate since last Report. 


I have the honour to be 

Your Excellency’s 
Obedient and faithful Servant, 

MAZIERE BRADY, 


Vice-Chancellor. 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendix I. A rnn J 

PnBLic Meeting of the Qoeen’3 University in Irerand, held in St. Patrick's Hall, Dublin Castle, on ^ bKc Meet ' 
tlie 3rd October, 1857. 


After the close of the examinations of the year 1857, 
a public meeting of the Queen’s University was held in 
St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle, on the 3rd of October, 
1857 for the conferring of degrees and diplomas. 

A. ’large number of distinguished persons having 
taken their places in the Examination Hall, the Senate 
of the University, the Professors and Examiners, and 
the candidates, entered it in procession. 

The Vioe-Chanoellor, attended by the Secretary, then 
proceeded to the entrance of the hall, and conducted 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenaht to the chair set 

^After^ll were seated, the Vice-Chancellor rose and 
addressed the assembly in the following terms : — 

On. this, the seventh occasion of the assembly of the 
Sonate of the Queen’s University to confer degrees and 
honors on the students of the Colleges of Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway, I have the gratification of announcing an 
important increase in the number of the candidates for 
these distinctions above those of the classes of 1855 and 
1856. Eleven students have passed the required exami- 
nations for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and .an 
equal number have passed the first medical examination 
preparatory to their proceeding in a future year to that 
for' this degree. Nine have passed the examination for 
the degree of Master of Arts ; twenty-seven have been 


sincerely anxious for the prosperity of these institutions; 
that this, and generally the comparatively small nura- ,k 
her of the students of the colleges who became candidates A; 
for our degrees, arose from the too great pressure of the 
courses of study prescribed by our ordinances, at least 
in some parts of the collegiate period, and that changes ' 
were in that respect desirable, I felt it to be my duty on . ; 
that occasion, when adverting to the small number of. : 
students — only eighteen — who then had passed for the • 
first degree in Arts, to notice this opinion, and to state : ;i 
that the subject deserved consideration, with a view to 
the effecting suitable modifications in the ordinances, 
should it be found expedient to do so. The subject has, 
accordingly, undergone serious discussion and conBidera--'. w 
tion among us; but it has appeared to the great 
majority of the Senate to be inexpedient at present to ; - - 
adopt any change. They are apprehensive that none 
could he made of sufficient importance whioh would not 
have the effect of excluding from our courses of Uni- 
versity examination some branch of learning or science, 
the omission of which would seriously derogate from the 
high standard which it has been our object to establish 
for its degrees. Our ordinances, consequently, remain 
unaltered ; and I am happy to find on the present Occa- 
sion that, notwithstanding this decision, the number of 
our candidates lias so much exceeded that of the classes 


considered qualified by the examiners for the degree of of 1855 and 1856, as I have already had the gratifica- 
Bachelor iiAhat Faculty, and three for that of Bachelor tion of announcing. In addition to this progress of the 
of laws - 'one stud ent is deemed worthy of our diploma members of the University, I have great pleasure m 
of Elementary Law • one of that of Agriculture, and one noticing at this meeting the marked success of 3°me of 
of Llementaiy J^a n .lt, n(rP t.h fi r the our students in the competitive examinations held for 


lormei year, ‘ " A . which was only of the East India Company, at examinations holden m 


date from Trinity College, for admission to the ad eundem 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and which the Senate has 
authorized me to confer upon him, pursuant to the 
powers of our University charter. As in former years, 
so in this, some candidates for degrees have not been 
successful. They are, however, few in number— two 
only of those who sought the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, and three of the candidates for that of Bachelor ot 
Arts ; and, as has also occurred on previous occasions, 
several students (I believe twenty-eight in all), an- 
nounced their intention of appearing as candidates for 
some of our degrees or diplomas, who have not tmally 
taken their places before the examiners, but who, I hope, 
have only postponed their completing their academic 
career to the period of the next year’s examinations. 
Of the students now before us, many have been success- 
ful in the separate examinations held for competition 
for honors in the various branches of classical and 
scientific learning specified in our ordinances. An 
may, I think, looking to the general result, very fairly 
congratulate the University and the colleges on a marked 
improvement in their present condition, and tuture 
prosperity. On the last occasion when I had the honour 
of discharging this function of my office, 1 was struck 
by the circumstance that, as has again occurred at this 


oiuuo the establishment of competitive examination for 
the puttie service, a larger proportion of the Students of 
the Queen’s Colleges, as compared with the actual num- 
ber of the entire body of those students, has been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the appointments so competed for 
than in any other University. This success is of pecu- 
liar value in estimating the true quality of the education 
given to their students by the respective colleges, ihe 
degrees and honors of this University are sought and 
competed for by those students, as it were, among them- 
selves, and might be said to give but a positive test of 
excellence resting on acquirements m courses of study 
which are almost uniform in the three colleges. In the 
competitive examinations for the public services, they 
encounter the students of other colleges and Universi- 
ties ; the test is comparative, and it is a trying one, and 
each college may justly feel honoured in the triumph of 
its successful student. Joining as I do in this feeling 
of gratification iu the success of our students, 1 am not 
content, however, to look upon the advantages ot the 
great principle of competitive examination merely as it 
mav give opportunities of victory in the contest of 
schools, or enable one college or another— this Univer- 
sity or that-to boast for the time the comparative suc- 
* • • ’ Such exultation is natural, and the 


oy the circumstance tnat, as _ nmb „ of cess of its classes. Such exultation is natural, am xue 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 


Appendix I. to view this principle and its progressive development 
p wi~ vr t * n a more generous light, as insuring to the ser* 
ins ° 66 v ' ce of the public the aid of learning and science, the 
cultivated intellect, and the enlightened genius. Cast- 
ing aside, therefore, all jealousy of colleges or schools, 
let us rejoice in every accession thus obtained to 
the ranks of those engaged in tlic civil or military 
business of the State, in whatever university or college 
their studies may have been directed and pursued. Ad- 
verting for a little while to the numbers who have been 
candidates for degrees on this occasion, I may regard 
the amount as giving an answer to the apprehensions 
of those who have thought that our ordinances required 
modification in the direction I have alluded to, and a 
vindication of the decision of the Senate against any 
present . change. We may, perhaps, find, on looking 
further into the matter, that other circumstances may 
account for the difference between the total numbers of 
the students of colleges and the average proportion of 
those who seek a University degree, as contrasted with 
the records of the older Universities. I may, I think, 
say generally, that to obtain a degree for its own sake 
is the main object of very many who enter those Uni- 
versities, .while to the students of the Queen’s Colleges 
it is, comparatively speaking, of secondary importance. 
The degrees of this University are but rarely of value 
to candidates for holy orders in -the Established Church, 
who form a very large proportion of the students of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. Again, few of the 
students- of our colleges are of tho class who would seek 
admission to the legal profession, where degrees also 
are of some value; the great majority consisting, I 
believe, of young men to whom an early position in life 
in some scholastic or general pursuit is of much econo- 
mical importance. Thus the classes of the colleges are 
very largely composed of students who enter them not 
so much for the sake of obtaining a degree by way of 
testimonial of their education, as in order to obtain that 
education itself, as a qualification for tlioir being at as 
early a period as possible enabled thereby to sock and 
attain some present position and advancement in life. 
This is remarkably illustrated in the engineering classes 
of the colleges, wliich are, in general, numerously at- 
tended, and form most important schools. The number 
in the Cork College alone has exceeded forty in the 
present year, yet scarcely one of all those students 
becomes a candidate for tho diploma of Engineering 
given by tho University ; the vast majority, I might 
almost say the whole, being taken away by obtaining 
active • employment in the various appropriate services, 
for which the teaching of the college schools gives thorn 
a high standard of professional qualification. In acquir- 
ing, however, the full education given in the colleges 
the diligent student in Arts who pursues his studies to 
the end becomes well fitted to attend the examination 
for a degree, and to attain it, and he comes forward 
accordingly. This class of candidates, therefore, may 
. , not unfitly, I believe, be considered as comprising the 
best of all the students of the respective colleges, aud 
the degree becomes an honour to be attained by the 
highest and tho few, rather than, as in other Univorsi- 
.tiee, an easily acquired dignity, of essential utility to au 
enormous majoritjr. I may further illustrate this view 
by a document which our Secretary has placed in my 
hands— an extract from the preface to a volume of 
“ Edinburgh Essays ” for the year 1856, in whioh, allud- 
ing to the designation of “Members of the University” 
of that oity, it is observed that its degrees in Arts, con- 
ferring no academical privileges, are strictly Honors, 
and as a natural consequence attract few candidates ; 
and a table is given of the numbers of students in Arts 
and graduates there in the years from 1852 to 1856, 
which represents them thus : — 

In 18S2, 843 students had only H Bachelors of Art. 

In 18S8, 796 „ 9 

In 1864, 767 „ „ 10 ’’ 

In-,1865) 789 „ „ 12 

In 1866, 798 „ „ )3 ,, 

. Onr numbers of graduates are far higher than these 
in- proportion to those of our matriculated students (in 
the present year we have twenty-eight of the former 


out of 363 of the latter); but the same nrin • i 
be considered as acting, though with less effW - m * 
rowing our lists. The high standard of ^ 
generally possessed by the candidates for onr w °“ 
leads to another result very gratifying u n ,£ fees 
and to the Senate, but which has been ma( r e . co,,e ? e « 
hostile quarters the groundwork of unfavour: H Wme 
ments on our system of examinations. I allude?' 
number of honors and prizes which are diawi, * i 
those who, in addition to the ordinary examine; r to 
degrees and diplomas, enter into competition form! 
rewards. To allot separate honors for competE'* 
each important branch of learning and science pnE 
m the colleges is obviously just and inevitable if 
honors are to he awarded at all ; and the attains, “J 
those honors by so many ol the graduates,! e»W 
nn nation is but the result and the proof of the excelln 
of their collegiate studies and instruction. I f PP | “ C j 
to refer again to the success of our candidates in the 
competition for Indian appointments, and to do so in 
connexion with unhappy events too familiar to our eara 
The topic calls before our minds the responsible duties 
the high destinies perhaps which may be the lot of these 
youthful students, and of those with whom they will be 
associated in the future maintenance of British dominion 
in that distracted portion of the empire. We are now 
suddenly plunged for its preservation into the throes 
and agonies of tho strangost and most awful conflict 
that ever in human memory has raged upon the wide 
surface of the globe. Every page of daily intelligence 
every message that rushes on electric wings from the 
eastern world, is fraught with tidings of death and deso- 
lation, of horrors the most appalling. We tremble as 
we road, fearing that the next sentence may announce 
not only the loss of thousands of our countrymen and 
country women, hut tho utter wreck of all the great 
fabric of dominion which wo have l>eon building up, in 
tho vain hope of establishing peace and civilization in 
lauds long torn by the cruelty and oppression of bar- 
barian conquerors. While thousands of families are 
ejthcr pining in hitter affliction for the cruel destruc- 
tion of near and dear ones, or listening with agonizing, 
terror for sonio faint sound of assurance that those they 
love may yot be found among the living and the rescued: 
under this great pressure of public calamity and private 
misery, to do or think of aught save the arousing and 
display of all the energies of tho realm, for the restora- 
tion of sovereignty and peace, or tho practical direction 
of the means at our disposal to the relief of the dread 
mass of suffering in which such multitudes of the inno- 
cent and the helpless have been involved, seems almost 
to require an apology, aud scarcely to admit of an ex- 
cuse. There are, however, duties to he discharged amid 
all this absorbing weight of sympathy and sorrow, and 
in the success of which it is right we should rejoice. 
Such has been tho duty of those by whom oar students 
have been prepared for the service they have so honour- 
ably attained to ; such is the duty we are to-day en- 
gaged in, and such is the duty of all who in university, 
academy, or school, are, or shall be engaged in training 
the youth of our country to the service aud honour of 
the State, or the general business of active life, imbuing 
their minds with the severer learning, science, and 
knowledge of collegiate studies, or refining and adorning 
them by the more ornamental, but still honourable and 
useful teaching of the finer arts ; and it is, I think, per- 
mitted to us more especially to rejoice in the prospect 
that from our colleges we are able to send forward to 
the duties of that Indian service, for whioh too mnch 
cannot now be done, men qualified to take their part 
in it with a sound preparation of requisite knowledge. 

I feel convinced, however, that this struggle must end 
in the triumph of British arms. But a great enterprise 
will remain to be undertaken, when the battle cry shall 
cease. The re-construction of au empire is perhaps now 
to be before those youthful servants of the eastern realms; 
and whatever task in this mighty work may be their 
allotted portion, I believe I may with confidenoe onto- 
cipate that they will perform it with advantage to the 
State, and with credit to themselves and to the college 
from which they have proceeded; Since we last met 
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on a like occasion the Senate has sustained a serious loss 
jn the death of their late secretary, the lamented Robert 
gall. Connected with the University from its com- 
mencement, Dr. Ball devoted to its service with the 
most conscientious zeal all the energies of a strong and 
highly-cultivated mind. He gave most valuable assist- 
ance in the development and completion of the internal 
arrangements of the University, and conducted the — at 
times laborious — details of our correspondence and ex- 
aminations, with the most unwearied diligence and 
attention. Deeply sensible of its loss, the Senate has 
placed upon its records a resolution expressive of its 
high appreciation of his services, and of his exalted 
position in the world of science — conveying at the same 
time to his bereaved family its deep sympathy in their 
severe affliction. Occupying this place, and remember- 
ing but how short a time has elapsed since, in apparent 
health and vigour, he stood beside me in the Senate Hall, 
gladly assisting in the proceedings of the University, to 
which and to its interests he was so warmly attached, I 
may, I hope, he pardoned for introducing a momentary 
allusion to my own feelings of personal concern for the 
loss of a sincerely valued and lamented friend. I have 
still to regret that exigencies of important public duty 
in another part of the empire prevents our Chancellor, 
the Earl of Clarendon, from taking that part in the 
proceedings of the University on occasions like this, 
which I know it would he most gratifying to him to 
perform. His wishes are cordially and sincerely given 
to the success of these institutions, in the foundation of 
which he so zealously laboured while he resided among 
us, and he has very. recently expressed to me his great 
concern that he cannot give so much time and attention 
as he would desire to do to the business of the Univer- 
sity. In his absence I now proceed to confer upon the 
successful candidates their appropriate degrees and 
diplomas. The Lord Lieutenant, who has graciously 
honoured us with his presence, was pleased to take a 
part in the details of the proceedings of our last annual 
meeting, by distributing the medals and prizes awarded 
at the honor examinations. I have ou this occasion also, 
on behalf of the Senate, solicited his Excellency to per- 
form a similar office, and I have his permission accord- 
ingly to present to him the successful competitors, who, 

I have no doubt, will well appreciate the additional 
distinction thus attached to the distribution of their re- 
wards. 

The candidates were then called up in order, and the 
Vioe-Ciiancellor conferred upon each the degree or 
diploma which had been conferred by the Senate.. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant was graciously 
pleased to distribute to those to whom prizes had been 
awarded tlie distinctions which they had won. 

The business of the meeting having been brought to 
a close, the Vice-Chancellor addressed his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant as follows : — 

It remains for me to perform the very grateful task 
of returning to your Excellency the thanks of the Senate 
for the honour you have conferred on the University, 
and on the proceedings of this occasion, by your pre- 
sence to-day, and by the pai't you have just been pleased 
to take in the business of our meeting, conducted as it 
lias been by your kind permission in this noble and 
re-decorated hall. Looking back to the lists of candi- 
dates of the two preceding periods, it is most gratifying 
to me to be able at this time to present to your Excel- 
lency’s notice so considerable an accession to the num- 
bers of our graduates and competitors for honors, and I 
very gladly exchange the doubts and apprehensions of 
former years for the congratulations of the present, and 
the hopeful expectations of the future. We have as a 
very encouraging basis for such expectations the confi- 
dent assurance of your Excellency’s abiding regard for 
the prosperity and advancement of our colleges, and the 
warm and zealous interest you have ever shown in the 
i great cause of united education. We look with the like 

f confidence to your gracious sanction and assistance in 

carrying out any arrangement which experience may 
suggest to us as necessary for the perfection of our Uni- 
versity ordinances. And we feel that in your Excel- 
lency’s discharge of the responsible function of recom- 


mending to her Majesty the appointment of new officers, ApFENturf. 
as professors in any of the colleges, we may always look 
to the most impartial exercise of a sound judgment, jn ® ! c ee 
animated by a desire to advance the best interests of 
learning and science, and to promote the general and 
enlightened education of the youth of Ireland. 

His Excellency the Lord Libutenant then rose and 
said : — 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, I am extremely 
glad not only to have again in this place the opportu- 
nity of meeting the authorities and professors of the 
Queen’s University, and the youthful candidates for its 
degrees and honors, but also at the same time to be able 
to congratulate them all upon the circumstances which 
attend the present period of the annual examinations. 

It appears from the list before ns, as well as from the 
interesting and lucid statement of your distinguished 
Vice-Chancellor, that the number of successful candi- 
dates has, on this occasion, culminated to a higher point 
than it has ever yet reached, and doubled that of last 
year. It appears, further, that out of seventy candi- 
dates there have been only five rejections, and I appre- 
hend that any one who will take the trouble to make 
himself acquainted with the contents of the examination 
papers aud the literary ami intellectual tests that have 
been applied, will he amply satisfied that this increase 
in the number of successful candidates, and this paucity 
in the rejection of insufficient candidates, have been in 
no respect caused by any lowering of the standard of 
proficiency and success. I am tempted, also, to observe, 
what might not be so obvious at first sight — that even 
the amount of success, as well as of the attendance at 
these annual examinations, did not, in themselves, afford 
an accurate measure of the success of the college educa- 
tion itself. I am informed that there are many instances 
jn which the education afforded in the colleges enables 
students to obtain employments which force them to 
leave part of their academical career unfinished. One 
of them, for instance, from the Queen’s College, Galway, 
would have been here this day, had he not just obtained 
at a competitive examination the post of master of an 
agricultural school, with an annual salary of £120. 

Another from the same college has just been appointed 
usher of the great school of Dungannon. Why have we 
not here to-day Mr. Devereux, Mr. Bartley, and Mr. 

Smith? Why, because at the recent examination for 
the civil service of the East India Company, they have 
respectively obtained the first, the fourth, and the tenth 
places on that very distinguished list. And when we 
remember that the prizes of this Iudian examination are 
of so high a character as to draw in the foremost men 
from all the Universities of the empire, I think any one 
who feels interested in the character and credit of the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, will feel no slight satisfac- 
tion, that whereas in former years two of those appoint- 
ments were carried off by Cork, and one by Galway in 
the present year three of them have fallen to Belfast. 

I am tempted by the mention of that place to remind 
my young friends here who come from it, that we must 
look to them as called upon in some measure to redeem, 
as well as to adorn, that celebrated and thriving com- 
munity. It is very painful to find in these modern days 
of enlightenment and progress,— I must add, too, in 
these days of national emergencies and stem pressure,— 
an advanced and polished city like Belfast disfigured 
by unseemly exhibitions of religious discord, and, if 
such a violent contradiction in terms might be allowed, 
of religious hatred. We have heard, indeed, of Belfast 
as occasionally termed the Northern Athens, and 1 1 hope 
the future career of some whom I now see before me 
will do much to justify and secure, and perpetuate that 
title: but if we were only to give attention to some of 
the statements we have been lately perusing, the out- 
bursts of strife and contention among those who ought 
to live as brothers, would make us thiuk we were read- 
ino- not so much the annals of Athens as of Thebes. 

One further poiut was touched upon with great feeling 
by the Vice-Chancellor, and suggested by the mention 
of the special sphere of action to which some of your 
old associates are on the point of being called, and whi- 
ther, I hope, some more among you will follow them 
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Appendix. I. I mean the civil service of India. Other associations, 
— ~ alas! are now mingled with that name, besides those of 

Public Meet-- p eace f u i duties quietly performed, and substantial for- 
tunes comfortably amassed. All who are now sent to 
that stirring theatre, whatever may be the precise cha- 
racter of their mission, must be prepared for hardship, 
for danger, for much patient endurance, possibly for 
high-strung courage, at all events for sustained and 
strenuous exertions. In the great drama of Indian 
reconquest every one must play his allotted part to the 
top of his bent. And I fervently hope that among the 


honourable and enduring successes of th* n 
leges in Ireland, it may come to be record j 86 ? * ^ 
that the young men whom they will Wo . - ^ em 
the business of active life, have borne a rn • for 
distinguished part in the great imperial JivT 311 * 
devolves upon us as a people, of restoring nm * Dow 

a purer, a nobler basis than it ever f trmer ! 

hold of civilized and Christian England unrmfn ° D ’ the 
millions of India. pon the regained 

The assembly then separated. 


Examination 
for the Degree 
ofA.M. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1857. 
EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF A.M. 
2iih September, 1857.— Morning. Turn canit, errantem Peri 

t . t-, . „ „ r • Aonasin montes-ut duxei 

Hat n.— Examiner, Bunnell Lewis, m.a. Utque viro Phoebi cborua 


Translate into English : — 

(A.) — Horace — Epodeb. 

Altera iam teritnr bellis civilibus aetas, 

Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit : 

Quam neque finitimi valuernnt perdere Marsi 
Minacis aut Etrusca Porsenae manus, 

Aemnla nec virtus Capuae, nec Spartacus acor 
Novisque rebus infidelis AUobrox, 

Nec fera caerulea domuit Germania pube 
Parentibusque abominatus Hannibal ; 

Impia perdemus devoti sanguinis aetas, 

Ferisque rursus occupabitur solum. 

Barbarus heu cineres insistet victor ct urbem 
Eques sonante verberabit ungula, • 

Quaeque carent ventis et solibus ossa Quirini, 
Nefas videre, dissipabit insolens. 

Forte quid expediat communiter aut melior pars 
Malis carere quaeritis laboribus : 

Nulla sit hac potior sententia, Phocaeoruin 
Velut profugit exsecrata civitas 
Agros atque Lares patrios habitandaquo faua 
Apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis, 

Ire, pedes quocunque ferent, quocunquo per undas 
. Notus voeabit aut protervus Africus. 

Sic placet? an melius quia habet suadere? secunda 
Ratem occupare quid moramur alite ? 

(B*)— Ovid — Fasti. Book I. 

Marti s erat primus mensis, Veuerisque secundus : 
Haec generis princeps, ipsius ille pater : 

Tertius a senibus, iuvemun de nomine quartus : 
Quae sequitur, numero turba notata fuit. 

A.t Numa nec Ianum nec avitas praeterit umbras, 
Mensibus antiquis praeposuitqnc duos. 

Ne tamen ignores variorum iura dierum, 

Non habet officii lucifer omnis idem. 

Hie nefastus erit, per quern tria verba silentur. 

Fastus erit, per quern lege licebit agi. 

Nec toto perstare die sua iura putaris : 

Qui iam fastus erit, mane nefastus erat. 

Nam simul exta deo data sunt, licet omnia fari, 
Verbaque honoratus libera praetor habet. 

Eat quoque, quo populum ius est includere saeptis. 

itst quoque, qui nono semper ab orbe redit. 
Vindicat Ausonias lunonis cura Kalendaa. 

Idibus alba Iovi grandior agna cadit. 

tute la deo caret. Omnibus istis . . . 

Ne fallare cave . . . proximus ater erit. 

Omen ab eventu est. illia nam Roma diebus 
Damna sub averso tristia Marte tulit. 

Haec raihi dicta semcl, totis haerontia fastis, 

Ne seriem rerum scindere cogar, erunt. 

(C.) V IRGIL — EcL 0 GU£ 8 . 

Turn canit Hesperidum miratam mala puellam : 
lum rhahthontiadas musco circumdat amarae 
Oorticis, atque solo proceras erigit alnos. 


Turn canit, errantem Permessi ad J nniioa Ga] , 
Aonas m montes-ut duxerit una sororum 
Utque viro Phoebi chorus adsurrexerit omnis • 

Ut Linus haec illi divino carmine pastor ' 
Floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro 
Dixerit “Hos tibi dant calamos, enaccipe, Musae 
Ascraeo quos ante seni, quibus ille solebat ’ 

“ Cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos 
His tibi G-rynei nemoris dicatur origo, 

“ Ne quis sit lucus, quo se plus iactet Apollo ” 

Quid loquar aut Scyllam Nisi, quam fama secuta est 
Candida succmctam latrantibus inguina raonstris 
JJulicmas vexasse rates, et gurgite in alto 
Ah, timidos nautas canibus lacerasso marinis • 

Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus : ’ 

Quas illi Philomela dapes, quae dotia pararit, 

Quo cursu deserta petiverit, et quibus ante 
Infelix sua tecta supervolitaverit alis? 

Omnia quae, Phoebo quondam meditante, beatus 
Audnt Eurotas iussitque ediscore lauros, 

Ille canit ; pulsae referunt ad sidera valles, 

Cogcre donee oves stabulis nunierumqne referre 
Iussit, ot invito processit Yespcr Olympo. 

(Ih) — P lautus — Tuinummds. 

ST. Stasimc, fac to proporo eolorem, recipe te ad domi- 
num domum, 

No subito metus exoriatur scapulis stultitia tua. 

Adde gradum, adpropora : iam dudum factnmst quom 
abisti domo. 

Caue sis tibi ne bubnli in te cottabi crebri crepent, 

Si aberis ab ori quaestione : ne destiteris currere. 

Ecce hominem te, Stasime, nihili : satin’ in thermopolio 
Condalium es ohlitus, postquam thermopotasti gutturem ? 
Recipe te et recurre petere re recenti. OH. Huic, 
quisquis est, 

Qnrgulicst exercitor, is hominem hunc cursuram docet. 
ST. Quid, homo nihili, non pudette? tribusnetepoteriis 
Memoriae esso oblitum 1 an uero, qnia tu cum frugi 
homiuibus 

Ibi bibisti, qui ab alieno facile cohiberent manus, 

Inter eosno homines condalium te redipisci postulas? 
Chiruchua fuit, Oerconicus, Crinmus, Cricolabus, Col- 
labus, 

Collicrepidae, cruricrepidae, ferriteri, mastigiae : 
Quorum liercle unus surpuerit currcnti cursori solum. 
CH. Ita me di ament, graphicum furem. ST. Quid ego 
quod periit petam ? 

Nisi etiam laborem ad damnum adponam epithecam 
in super. 

Quin tu quod periit perisse ducis? cape uorsoriam : 
Recipe te ad ernm. Oil. Non fugitiuost hie homo : 
conmeminit domi. 

ST. Vtinam ueteros hominum mores, ucteres parsimoniae 
Potius in jnaiore houore hie cssent quam mores mail 
CH. Di inmortales, basilica bic quidein faciuora in- 
ceptat loqui : 

Vetera quaerit, uetera amare hunc more maiorum scias. 
ST. Nam nunc mores nihili faciunt quod licet nisi quod 
lubet. 

Ambitio iam more sanctast, liberast a legibus : 

Scuta iacere fugereque hostis more habent licentiam : 
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Petere lionorem pro flagitio more fit. CH. Morem 
inprobum. 

ST. Strenuos nunc praeterire more fit. CH. Nequam 
• quidem. 

1. Explain the historical allusions in the extract (A). 

2. Give the chief rules for the order of words in a 
Latin sentence. 

3. What reasons are there for believing that the 
Latin language is as old as the Greek i 

4. Show that philological researches have thrown 
much light on the early history of Italy. 

5. Write a chronological list of the Roman authors 
who flourished in the Golden Age, and designate each 
of them. 

6. Describe the metres used by Horace in his Odes ; 
give examples, with the feet divided, and the quantities 
marked. 

7. Derive the following words: — palam, nudiuster- 
tius, dextans, lapillus, plus, benignus, pomcerium. 


24 th September, 1837. — Afternoon. 

Latin — Examiner , Bunnell Lewis, m.a. 
Translate into English : — 

(A.)— StrETONius— A ugustus. 

Testamentura, L. Planco, C. Silio consulibus, tertio 
Nonas Aprilis, ante annum et quatuor menses, quam 
decederet, factum ab eo, ac duobus codicibus, partiin 
ipsius, partim libertornm Polybii et Hilarionis manu 
scriptuin, depositumque apud se, virgines Vestales, cum 
tribus signatis aeque voluminibus, protulerunt: quae 
omnia in senatu aperta atque recitata sunt. Haercdes 
instituit primos, Tiberium ex parte dimidiA. et sextante, 
Liviam ex parte tertiS., quos et ferre nomen suuui jussit ; 
secundos, Drusum, Tiberii filium, ex triente ; ex parti- 
bus reliquis Germanicum liberosque ejus tres sexus 
virilis ; tertio gradu, propiuquos amicosque complures. 
Legavit populo Romano quadringenties, tribubus tricies 
quinquies sestertium : praetorianis militibus singula 
millia nummorum, cohortibus urbanis quingenos, legio- 
nariis trecenos nuinmos : quam summam repraesentari 
jussit; nam et confiscatam semper repositamque ha- 
buerat. Reliqua legata vario dedit : produxitque quae- 
dam ad vicies sestertium, quibus solvendis annuum 
diem finiit, excusatfi rei familiaris mediocritate ; nec 
plus perventnrum ad haeredes suos, quam millies et 
quingenties, professus; quam vis, viginti proximis annis, 
quaterdecies millies ex testamentis amicorum percepis- 
set; quod paeno omne, cum duobus paternis patrimo- 
niis, caeterisque haereditatibus, in rempublicam ab- 
sumsisset. Julias, filiam neptemque, si quid his ac- 
cidisset, vetuit sepulcro suo inferri. De tribus volumi- 
nibus uno mandata de funere suo complexus est ; altero 
indicem rerum a se gestarum, quern vellet iucidi in 
aeneis tabulis, quae ante Mausoleum statuerentur ; 
tertio breviarium totius imperii ; quantum militum sub 
signis ubique essent, quantum pecuniae in aerario et 
fiscis et vectigaliorum residuis. Adjecit et libertorum 
servorumque nomina, a quibus ratio exigi posset. 

(B.) — Cicero — Letters to Attious. 

De republica quid ego tibi subtiliter? Tota periit 
atque hoc est miserior, quam reliqui3ti, quod turn vide- 
batur eius modi dominatio civitatem oppressisse, quae 
iucunda esset inultitudini, bonis autem ita molesta, ut 
tamen sine pernicie : nunc repente tanto in odio est 
omnibus, ut quorsus eruptura sit horreamus. Nam 
iracundiam atque intemperantiam illorum sumus ex- 
perti, qui Catoni irati omnia perdiderunt. Sed ita 
lenibus uti videbantur venenis, ut posse videremur sine 
dolore interire. Nunc vero sibilis vulgi, sermonibus 
honestorum, fremitu Italiae vereor ne exarserint. Equi- 
dem sperabam, ut saepe etiam loqui tecum solebam, sic 
orbem rei publicae esse conversum, ut vix sonitum 
audire, vix impressam orbitam videre possemus, et fuis- 
set ita, si homines transitum tempestatis exspectare 
potuissent, sed quum diu occulte suspirassent, postea 
iam gemere, ad extremum vero loqui omnes et clamare 
coeperunt. Itaque ille amicus noster, insolens infamiae, 


a laude versatus, circumflueus gloria, ,deforma- Appendix IE 
tus corpore, fractus animo, quo se conferat- nescit : 
progressum praecipitem, inconstantem videt: bonos 
inimicos habet, improbos ipsos non amicos. Ac vide 0 f A.M. eSree 
mollitiem animi. Non tenui lacrimas, quum ilium a.d. Group I 
viii. Kal. Sext. vidi de edictis Bibuli contionautem. 

Qui antea solitus esset iactare se magnificentissime illo 
in loco, sumrao cum amore populi, cunctis faventibus, 
ut ille turn humilis, ut demissus erat, utipse etiam sibi, 
non iis soluui, qui aderanl, displicebat ! 0 spectacnlum 
uni Crasso iucundum, caeteris non item ! nam, quia 
deciderat ex astris, lapsus quam progressus potius vide- 
batur et, ut Apelles si Venerem aut si Protogenes 
Ialysum ilium suum coeno oblitum videret, magnum, 
credo, acciperet dolorem, sic .ego hunc omnibus a mq 
pictum et politum artis coloribus subito deformatum 
non sine niagno dolore vidi. Quamquam nemo putabit 
propter Clodianum negocium me illi amicum esse debere, 
tamen tantus fuit amor, ut exhauriri nulla posset 
iniuria.. Itaque Archilochia in ilium edicta Bibuli 
populo ita suut iucunda, ut eum locum, ubi proponun- 
tur, prae multitudine eorum, qui lognnt, transire ne- 
quearn, ipsi ita acerba, ut tabescat dolore, mibi meher- 
cule molesta, quod et eum, quern semper dilexi, nimis 
excrueiant et timeo tam vehemens vir tamque acer in 
ferro et tam insuetns contumeliae ne omni animi impetu 
dolori et iracuudiae pareat. Bibuli qui sit exitus futurua 
nescio. Ut nunc res se babet, admirabili gloria est. 

Quin quum comitia in mensem Octobrem distulisset, quod 
solet ea res populi voluntatem oflendere, putarat Caesar 
oratione sua posse impelli contionom, ut iret ad Bibu- 
,lum : multa quum seditiosissime diceret, vocem expri- 
mere non potuit. Quid quaeris? Scntiunt so nullam 
ullius partis voluntatem tenere: eo magis vis nobis est 
timenda. Clodius inimicus est nobis. Pompeius con- 
finnat eum nibil esse facturum contra, me. Mihi peri- 
culosum est credere : ad resistendura me paro. Stndia 
spero me summa liabiturum omnium ordinnm. Te 
quum ego desidero, turn vero res ad tempus illud vocat. 

Plurimum consilii, animi, praesidii denique mibi, si te 
ad tempus videro, accesserit. Varro mihi satis facit : 

Pompeius loquitur divinitus. Spero nos aut cum 
summa gloria etiam aut certe sine molestia discessuros. 

Tu quid agas, quern ad modum te oblectes, quid cum 
Sicyoniis egeris ut sciam cura. 


(C.)— Livy— Boor XXXIV. 

“ Si in sua quisque nostrum matre familiae, Qiiirite3, 
jus ot maicstatem viri retinere instituisset, minus cum 
nniversis feminis negotii haberemus : nunc dorai victa 
libertas nostra impotentia muliebri liic quoque in foro 
obteritur et calcatur, et quia singulas sustinere non po- 
tuimus, universas horremus. Equidem fabulam et 
fictam rent ducebam esse virorum omne genus in aliqua 
insula coniuratione muliebri ab stirpe sublatum esse. 
Ab nullo genere uou summam periculum est, si coetus 
et concilia et secretas consultationes esse sinas. Atque 
ego vix statuere apud animum meum possum, utrum 
peior ipsa res an peiore exemplo agatur. Quorum 
alterum ad nos consoles reliquosquemagistratns, alterum 
ad vos, Quirites, magis pertinet. Nam utrum e re pub- 
sit necue id quod ad vos fertur, vestra existimatio est, 
qui in suffragium ituri estis. Haeo consternatio muli- 
ebris, sive sua sponte sive auctoribns vobis, M. Pundani 
et L. Valeri, facta est, baud dubie ad culpam magistra- 
tuum pertinens nescio vobis, tribuni, an consulibus 
magis sit deformis. Vobis, si ad feminas concitandas 
tribunicias seditiones iam adduxistis ; nobis, si ut plebis 
quondam, sic nunc mulierum secessions leges accipi- 
endae sunt. Equidem non sine rubore quodam paulo 
ante per medium agmen mulierum in forum perveni. 
Quod nisi me verecundia 3ingularum magis maiestatis 
ot pndoris quam uuiversaruiu tenuisset, ne compellatae 
a consule viderentnr, dixissem” “ qui hie inos est in 
publicum procurrendi, et obsidendi vias, etvirosalienos 
appellandi? istud ipsum suos quaeque domi rogare non 
potuistis 1 an blandiores in publico quam in pTivato, et 
alien is quam vestris estis 1 quamquam ne domi quidem 
vos, si sui iuris Ambus matronas contineret pudor, quae 
leges hie rogarentur abrogarenturve curare decuit.” 
“ Maiores nostri nullam, ne privatam quidem rent agere 
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Appendix II. feminas sine tutore auctore voluerunt ; in manu esse 
— — parentiuin, fratrum, virorum : nos, si diis placet, iam 

Examnation etiam rem publicam capcsscre eas patimur et foro 
of A.M. quoqne etcontionibns et comitiia immisceri. Quidenim 
• Group I nunc aliud' per vias et compita faciunt quam rogationem 

tribunornm plebi suadent, aliam legem abrogandam 
consent? date frenos impotenti naturae et indomito 
animali, ct sperate ipsas niodum licentiae facturas, nisi 
vos feceritis. Minimum hoc eorum est quae iniquo 
animo feminae sibi ant moribus aut legibus iniuncta 
patiuntur. Omnium rerum libertatem, innno licentiam, 
si vere dicere volumus, desideranl Quid enim, si hoc 
ex'pugnaverint, non temptabunt 1” 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

Wisdom instructs u3 to examine, compare, and rightly 
to value the objects that court our affections and chal- 
lenge onr care, and thereby regulates our passions, and 
moderates our endeavours, which begets a pleasant 
serenity and peaceable tranquillity of mind. For when 
being deluded with false shows, and relying upon ill- 
grounded presumptions, we highly esteem, passionately 
affect, and eagerly pursue things of little worth in them- 
selves or concernment to us, as we unhandsomely pros- 
titute our affections, and prodigally misspend our time, 
and vainly lose our labour ; so the event not answering 
our expectation, our minds thereby are confounded, 
disturbed, and distempered. But when guided by right 
reason, we conceive great esteem of, and zealously are 
enamoured with, and vigorously strive to attain, things 
of excellent worth, and weighty consequence ; the con- 
science of having well placed our affections, and well 
employed our pains, and the experience of fruits cor- 
responding to our hopes, ravishes our mind with inex- 
pressible content. And so it is: present appearance 
and vulgar conceit ordinarily impose upon our fancies, 
disguising things with a deceitful varnish, and repre- 
senting those that are vainest with the greatest advan- 
tage ; whilst the noblest objects, being of a more subtile 
and spiritual nature, like fairest jewels enclosed in a 
homely box, avoid the notice of gross sense, and pass 
undiscerned by us. But the light of wisdom, as it 
unmasks specious imposture, and bereaves it of its false 
colours, so it penetrates into the retirements of true 
excellency, and reveals its genuine lustre. 

1. Express in English money the sums mentioned in 
extract (A). 

2. Write explanatory notes on extract (B). 

3. Give some proofs of the decline of art and litera- 
ture under the later emperors. 

4. Draw a map of ancient Rome; mark in it the 
Pantheon, the Prrotorian Gamp, the Baths of Titus, the 
Colosseum, the Circus Maximus, and the Mausoleum of 
Augustus. 

3. Give a sketch of the ethical and physical philoso- 
phy of Epicurus, with references to Lucretius. 


24 th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Greek. — Examiner , Charles MacDouall, a.m. 

I. — Translate, in verse or prose, any two of the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

1. From the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, vv. 51 3-540, 
550-566. 

Kai r&rt AjjrotSijf 'Ep/ifjv irpbg yvBov itcxfv' 

“AdSia, MaiaSog vU, Siaerope, xoiKiKoynTa ! 
yn yoi dya KXi’pyg iclBapiv real KayxvXa rofo. 
rtyt/v yap irip Zijvdg %X ll S< ixayoipiya Ipya 
Brjosiv ivQpiiixoiai sard x&6va xovXvfiSretpav. , 
dXX, el yoi rXalijg ye BeZv ykyav iSp/cov bybooai, 
t) KiipaXriv, vtvcag, 17 * Eruyifi S/3 piyov VSiop, 
irivr &v iyiy 9 v /lip icecap myeva Kai <pi\a piZ,uv 1" 

Kai tote MaiaSog vtdj bxooxSytvog Karkvevoev, 

HV xqt* dxoKXktpttv, 5<r* 'E«rij/3iXo£ iKTiariarai, 


MSi xot lyxt-X&otiv xvKiviy S6y V . ai/rdp ’AinSXX**, 

Ajjtoioijc tcarevevatv ix' apByip k at tjnXSrriri, 

fii] Tiva QiXrepov aXXov iv aBavuroioiv totoBai, 

liVTC Btbv yi)T avOpa. “ Aibg yov’i lyolot r&twy 

ovypoXov a&avamv xoitiaoyai t/Stf axavriov 

xiototutov Ovyip Kai rtyi ov aiiTup irrura 

o\/3ov xat xXovrov Sw to TrepocaXXea pafiSov 

Xpvadijv, rpixkrtjXov, uKt/piav, ij re 

xdv toi ixiKpatvovoa rkXoQ ixkiov t t Kai ipyav. 

yavTiirpi Si, ipipiart, Aiorpttpkg, })v ipedvug, 

tmv ayaOdv, '60a tpiiyi Saiyievai Ik Aiuq 

ov re at OieQariv Ion Satiytva 1 ovre nv a\Xov 

ABavanaV rii y dp olSt di oq voog ' avrdp iyuiye 

xtoroiBtig Karivtvaa, Kai iSyooa Kaprepbv SpKOv, 

Hi] nva voorptv ifitto 0ew v , Uiyivtratov 
aXXov y datoBai Zijvbg xvKivbippova /3ou\)ji>. 

Kai ov, KaoiyvpTt, xP va typ ari ! M M Kthve 
Bigt/ara xupuvoKtiv, 'ion yi)5trai ibpvorra Ziig. 

SXXo Si roi kpkio, Mattie iptKvSeoe vii- 
Qpiai yap Tints dot, Kaalyvt)Tai ytyavXai, 
xapQkvoi itiKdyoiv dyaXX&ytvai XTtpiyeonv, 


fiavTdtis ixivtvBe SiSdoKaXoi, rjv liri jiovaiv 
tra'e er’ itiiv (leXsrijffa - Jrarijp S' i/ibs ovk aXiyvvtv, 
tvTtiidiv Si/ itrura, trortii/tivai dXXor' hr aX\p, 
Ktjpta BboKOVTat Kai imicpalvovoiv tKaora. 
ai S', ore yiv Ovto/oiv kStjSviai pkXi xXwpov, 
7rpotppovku>£ IQkXovmv aXijflelijv ayopeinv 
pv S' anovompiaQujoi BtSiv riStlav iStoSriv, 

Tupwvrai Sr) Itrtira jropiS oSbv iiytpovtbtiv. 

T&g toi Itretra SlSiufir ad S' drpeKsojc Spttivm 
or/v avTov rppkva rkpxf Kai, d StSaoig /3porbv avSpa, 
xoXXdk't orjs 6/ii)tjC irraKOvaerai, ai Kt rrypoiv." 


2. From the XHIth Olympic Ode of Findaecs, w. 
1-46. 

TpifioXii/twioviicav Srp. a’ 

ixaivkcov oIkov il/ifpiv aaroic, 

livotoi Si Btpaxovra, yvoiao/iat 

tiiv b\/3iav KupivBov, ’I oBfdov 

tcpoQvpov HoTtiSanoe, ayXaiiKovpov. 

iv Tq. ydp Ewi'o/iin vatu, Kaalyvi/Tai re, ftaBpov xoXiuv aopaXeg, 
Aik a xai b/iirpoiroe FJpava, Tuytai avSpaoi tcXoStov, 

Xpvoeai xalStc tv/3ovX ov Qk/uroc 

iBkXovn S’ tiXigeiv ’A vr.a. 

"Yppiv, Kopou jiarkpa BpaovjivBnv. 
tXo> KaXa re rppaaai, roX/ia rk yoi 
tbOeia yXSiooav bpviei Xiyeiv. 

&H ,l X av Si KpS\j/cu to avy/tvlg i/Oog. 

tjfifuv Sk, iratSeg ’A Xara, 7roXXa piv viKafipoy dyioinv oitraaav 
&Kpaig aperais iixipeXOdvroiv iepoic iv liiSXoi;, 

TroXXd S’ Iv KapSiaig itvSptiv tfiaXov 


T Qpai noXvavdtnoi apxa’ia aoj>lafiaQ'- u-nav S’ tvpivrog ipyov. 
t ai Aaavvoov iroBtv HUf \avtv [ ® 7r - a • 

abv fiotiXdrq. xdpiTtg SiBvpanPv * 
rig ydp Ixxdoig iv ivrtaoiv /jerpa, 

3 BdSv vaoloiv oliovutv paotXka SiSvyov 

ixkBtiK ; Iv Si MoT o’ aSuxvoog, 

iv S' 'Apij £ AvBtl vkotv ovXiaig alxyaXoiv dvSpiSv. 


vxar tbpii avdooiov ^ 

'OXvinriag, a<p66vtiTog extooiv 
yivoio xpSvov iixavra, Ztv xdrtp ! 

Kai rovSs Xaov d/3Xa/3ij vkyiov 
iSevorpCivTog tvBvve Sai/tovog ovpov 

Ski/ai Sk ol oreijidviav ly K <bfuov nB/iSv, r ov ayi‘ xeSiuv k Thoag 
•xevTaBXip apia oraStov vikwv Spoyov dvrtPSXiynv 
TfSv dvi)p Bvarbg ovxto ng xportpov. 

Sbo S’ abrbv tptipav 
xXSkoi oeXtvutv Iv 'laOyidSioiTiv 
Qavkvra, Nipta r’ ovk dvn^oei. 
irarpbg Si OtaoaXov ix’ 'A Xrpeov 

ptkBpoioiv aiyXa xoSuiv dv&Ktirai, , , . 

HvffoZ t* lx 1 11 vraStov rtybv SiaOXov 6' aXtip ayP k > l v 9 v ® 
roibrov Kp avaaXg iv ’ABdvaioi rpia ipya xoSapxbt 
ayipa Brjce koXKiot’ dyrpi K&fiaig, 
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'EXXwrta S’lwracig - Iv o’ apftaXotat HoruSavog rtBpoXotp ’Ejr./3. 
Uroioowpfjj uIk jrarpt patepbrepai 
Tip ply 9' 'itrnovr' 'Eptriptp r‘ dotSal. 

‘ ttrtra S' Ik AsX^oIctik dpiorivoart 
f/Si xoprotf Ik Xeovrog,Spotopat rroXktrtv 
rip! nXi/Bn icaXSv, tic pav tragic 
ouk av tiSAr)V Xiyitv rrovnav tpatjioiv apiBpov. 


OVK ixOVTIC KEVTpOV, ot peVOVTig If flu! V TO V tjl&pOV 
top yivov KareaBiouotv oil raXairrupovp ivoi. 
rovro S’ lor' aXyurrov r/ptv, rjv tic dtrrp&Ttvrog &>v 
Ik <popij rbv picQbv ypOv, Trjgfe rijg x&pag V7np 
p>)re Kibm/v pyre \oyx*]V /tyre pXvuraivav Xafitbv. 
aXX’ Ifio! SoKti to Xotnuv t&v rroXiTwv Ipflpaxv, 
'Sorts o.v p>) ‘xy To Kivrpov, pr) tpkpttv rpabf3oXov. 
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3. From Choephoroi of JEschylus, rv. 960-993. 

0PE2TH2. iStaQe x<"P“C r))v StrrXijv rvpavvlSa 

rrarpoicTovovc re Stoparu >v rropByropag. 
tripl'd pi v yoav iv BoAvotg t 66 ’ ijptvot, 
tpiXoi SI K«i vuv, <!><; inetKaaai rraBt) 
napeoTtv, ookos t' kpptvu mortbpatriv. 

Zwtbpooav plv Bitvarov ctBXltp rrarpl 
K a! ZwBavetoBac ml rad' ebipKtog lj;£i. 
ioetrBe S' avre, tSivS' knf]Kooi k ateSiv ! 
to piixov’ipa, Stapbv uQXitp rrarpl, 
irk Sag n %fipoiK m i noSdtv Zvvtuptca. 
rl viv irpogelnto, Kav rij;<o piX' titrropiav ; 
liypevpa Bijpog, ?/ vitcpov rroSevSvrov 
Spolrijg mra<TKf)vttipa ; Shervov pip obv 
rotourov av nrr/traiTO t/>i]\tirr]g avijp 
givwv urraiiXt/pa, K&pyvp oartpij 
(Slav vopiZtov rtpSi rav ooXtbpan 
rroXXobg dvatpibv rroXXa, Oeppaivot tppiva. 
ktcTElvar' alira tea! KVKXtp rrapaoraSbv 
ariyaoTpov dvSpbg SAKaB', tbg 'top rrariip, 
oix obpbg, dXX’ 6 rravr' trrorrrEutov t&Se 
"HXtog, avayva pi\rpbg Ipya rijc ipijg, 

£ig av rr apy pot pa prog tv St Kp rrork, 
tig tSvS’ lytli pcrijXBo v IvStKtog ptipov 
rbv prjTpog ■ AlyloBov yap ou Xiyto pipov 
lx c 1 r«P altrxwrij png, tig vipog, Slkijv' 
i/rtg S lit' dvSpl tout lpf)aaro OTuyag, 

IX ov riicvtov f/veyx' utrb £i6ki/k /3apog, 
tjtiXov tIoiq, vbv S' Ix0p6v, i>g tpaivit, kukSv, 
ij aot SoKti, pvpaiva y' At' ixtSv' itj>v, 
a{]Truv Otyodo' av paXXov, o b StSijypivr), 
roXpiiQ heart k&kSIkou ppovyprtrag ; 

Tonis' tpot Xuvomog iv Sipotat pi) 
ykvotr ! SXoiprjv rrpogOiv Ik 0{iok urratg ! 

4. From tlie TFasps of Aeistophanes, vv. 1071-1090, 
1101 - 1121 . 

XOPOS A rig vpSiv, S> Qt-arai ! n)v ipr)v ISuiv tjtvaiv 
Ara GavpdZa p' uptov pltrov StinjuiKtoplvov, 
i’lTtg Iotik >/’ Tclvota rijgSe rijg lyKivrpiSog 
pfSttog lyth StSa^ut, Kav upovoog y to rrpiv. 
itrplv rjprig, olg rt pigeon rouro Tobppoiriytov, 

'Attucoi pivot SiKa’ioig tbyevelg avrixBoveg, 
StvSpucuiraTOV yevog K at oXtiora TiivSe ti)v rriXtv 
£nptXi]oav tv puxatotv, ijviV j}X0’ o pappapog, 

Tip Karrvtp Tutptov uiraoav Tr)v rriXiv teal tTVpvoXCiv, 
IKlXeiv ly/tfiv ptvntvuv irp bg piav ruvQprivia. 
evdeoig yap heSpapivrtp. trbv Sipit obv aorrlSt, 
IpaxipeoQ' avroim, Bvpbv Ifr'vijv rreTruKireg, 
trrdg &vi)p trap' uvSp’, vrr' bpyijg ti)v xeXvvrjv loBioiv 
brrb Sk riov ToSivpdrtov ovk i)v ISetv rbv obpaviv, 
aXX’ iptvg hoaapeaBa £bv Qeoig irpbg emrlpav 
yXaUK yap y\puiv rrpiv pdxeoBat rbv OTparbv SdrrTaro. 
Ara S’ iorropeaBa Bvvv&XovTig tig roig BvXdicovg' 
oi 3' itpevyov rag yvdBovg mi Tag bppvg KsvroSpevoc 
togre rrapd roig papfiupoioi rravraxov mi vuv Iti 
pijSlv 'Attikou mXAoBai ojnjKbg Mpuetbrcpov. 

rroXXaxov txKorrouvng ypag Ag ilrravB’ evpfitrcTe 
ro bg rpirrovg mi rrjv SiatTav afy^iv i/ttpepetrraTovg. 
irptbra plv yap obSlv r/piov Ztpcv f/peBtupkvov 
paXXov bZvOvpiv lortv obit SugtcoXtbrcpoV 
Ara TaXX’ tipoia rravra atpi)# prjxavbpeBa- 
KvXXeyivreg yap teaB' lapobg, tbgrnpA r&vBpvvia, 
oi plv t’lpuiv ourrip tipx<ov, ot Si rrapa robg Mem, 
ot S' Iv tpSeitp StK&Zovtr', oi St rrpbg rote retxlotg 
Zvp/3e/3v<Tpivot, rrvKvbv vtvovreg eig rr)v yfjv, piXtg 
lAgrrep oi aKtbXi)Keg iv rote Kurripotg Ktvavpivov 
Ig re rrjv dXXrjv Slatrav koplv ebiroptbTaror 
rravra yap Kevrouptv avSpa K&Kirop'Xopcv (3iov. 
aXXd yip Kt]tp>jvlg ypav eiaiv lymBfiptvoi, 


II. — ^Answer as many as you can of the questions 
which follow : — 

1- (a) In what connexion is a “ Homeric Hymn” 
cited by Thucydides! ( 6 ) Give its title, and state why 
it is now believed to be made up of two distinct lays. 

2. (a) Why are the shorter Hymns called rrpoolpta l 
(i) In what sense has that title been considered defen- 
sible in application even to the longer ones! 

3. (a) By what English poet has the Hymn to Hermes 
been most happily translated ? (b) Vindicate its unity 
by briefly unfolding its scope. 

4. (a) Analyse the Piudaric dialect, accounting for 
the various elements which enter into its composition. 
(b) Show in what respects, and on what principles, this 
dialect is partially — and but partially — represented by 
the lyric portions of Attic Tragedy, (c) Compare, in 
the same way, with the metrical structure of the Pin- 
daric Odes, that of the antistrophic chants of a Tragic 
Chorus. 

5. Briefly state and criticise the principles of inter- 
pretation applied to the Odes of Pindarus by Bc5ckh 
and Dissen. 

6 . Specify («) the greater games of Hellas, with the 
prizes awarded in each ; and ( 6 ) such of the less famous 
games as you remember to be referred to by Pindarus 
iu bis epinicia. 

7. (a) Name the reputed inventors or early im- 
provers of the SiQvpapftog or kvkAio g yopdc, the x°p"f 
rerpaytovcg or rpn-yu-dc, the Koipog or voipoiot'a : and (4) 
mention the prizes which are said to have been origin- 
ally attached to each. 

8 . Name, in chronological order, (») the extant plays 
of the three great tragedians, and (b) those of Aristo- 
phanes. 

9. (a! Discriminate the Old, the Middle, and the New 
Comedy. ( 6 ) Describe the rrapct/jaatg, naming its com- 
ponent parts, — mention the extant comedies of Aristo- 
phanes in which it is wanting, — and explain how it fell 
into desuetude. 

10. Limit the meaning of the law rrepl rov pi/ ovopaerrl 
k-ai poidetv. 

11. fa) Describe the costume of the choristers in the 
Fhsps/ and (b) account for the origin of such odd 
masquerades. 

12. («•) What attributes, real or supposed, of the 
Styx, induced the Arcadian Pelasgi to make it the sanc- 
tion of their oaths 1 (b) Wbat mythical reason is given 
for its being imprecated by the gods likewise 1 Befer 
to Homeric and Hesiodean notices. 

13. (a) Can you illustrate, from other classical myths, 
or from fairy tales, such an evasion of an engagement 
between two deities as is suggested in the first extract! 
(b) In connexion with the Qpial explain and adduce 
variations of the line, 

7 roXXol OptofidXot, rravpot Si re pavneg tlvSpeg. 

14. («) Show how mythical conceptions varied in re- 
gard to both the number and the functions (physical or 
moral) of the’Gpai. (b) Mention the number and the 
names of the tSpai, or seasons of the year, in Homeric 
usage, — in early Attic, — and in later writings, (c) 
Trace, historically, the senses of the word <3 pa, from the 
oldest to the most recent. 

15. Elucidate the inventions, — especially the arebi- • 

.tecturalone, — ascribed to Corinthian genius in the second 
extract. ■. 

16. Elucidate the localities of the Athenian courts 
referred to in the fourth extract. 

17. (a)_Quote phrases parallel to in upOpy K-ai <pt- 
Airiyri, — evOvve baipovog ovpov, — ?Y/3piv Kdpou parfpa. 
( 6 ) Where, and with what reference, is it said — 

rol 3’ £qte dvvvovg ij rtv tyfivuv j36\ov, 
irratov, ippax^ov 1 
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(c) Explain the admonition, rij x et P L <rarst'petv, «.\Xd fit/ 
oXu r« QvXaica). By whom, and to whom, is it said to 
have been originally given ? 

18. Derive, and explain the formation of reOphv, 
apdpu, eopoiig, Kvrretpotg, o^lvrjv, rpXvKraiva, ipyXyTi] g, 
ZvviapiZa, iyKoipiov, SiaKrope, clnaioXypa, irvKivu, ofipipov, 
ohXlaig, <f>ipLOTE, knf]Kooi, dsfiptov , SiavXov, TptoiftnXov, 
distfrarov, iroSevSvrov, StQvp&pfihi, eyKevrplg, fior/Xura, 
ravGpijvia., rovppoirvyiov, epeelveig, SeSaotg, najiavoKaiv, 
pevoiv&v, dvnf,oti, Hvpflepuofiivov, irvp-oXSjv. 

19. You may also subjoin, to whatever passages you 
translate, remarks upon the sense, or the metre, orre mark- 
able phrases and constructions. 


23 rd September 1857. — Afternoon. 

Greek. — Examiner , Charles MacEouaU. A.M. 

L — Translate, accurately, either of the two passages 
which follow : — 

1. Erom the Gorgias of Platon, cc. 29, 30, 31. 

SQ. A eye St] noi, tv’ eidyg, tag irep Av tl l| Apyyg ffe V pSiTiov 
norepov Soicet aoi, St I7(u\f ! kAkiov iivai rb aSuctiv i) rd ASixeX- 
o9ai ; IIQA. to aBtietioBcu epoiye. 2Q. tl Si St} aioxiov ; irorepov 
to ASiKeiv y t6 aSuciioBai ; hiroicpivou. IIQA. ro aSiceiv. 2Q. 
oukovv Kal Kamov, e'nep aioxiov. IIQA. ijKtoraye. 2Q. p av9a- 
»»' oil ravrbv yyei oh, oig toicag, koXov re k at ayuBbv teal nan ov 
■Kai aloxpiv. HQA. oh Si/ra. 2Q. ri Si rd Be ; ra koAA. nuvra, 
■olov Kui otipara Kai xptoparu Kal oxypara Kai (fitovag Kai 
imrySehpara, tic ohSiv Ano/iXeniov KaXeXg inaerore KaXa ; olov 
np&rov ra. oiopara ra KaXa ou X i i/roi Kara rt)v xpiiav Xiyeig 
Ka^cL elvai, np og 3 av tnaoTov xpympov y, npbg toiito, y Kara 
ySovyv riva, lav in rtji 9eivpeXo6ai xaipetv n oiy rohg Betapobvrag ■ 
ix ci s ti Iktoc tovtoiv Xiyetv Tip l ouiparog kAXXovq ; IIQA. ovk 
20- oitKOvv Kai raXXa navra ovrai Kai oxypara Kai xpSt- 
para y Sia ySovhv riva y hit SufieXetav y Si apforipa KaXa 
npogayopihug ; IIQA. tyuye. 2Q. oh Kai rag tpatvag Kai ret 
kotA ti)v povaiKi/v nAvra tigahroig-, IIQA. vat. 2Q. Kai pi) v 
tcl ye Kara rohg vbpovg Kai ra inirySehpara oh Si]irov ixrbg 
tovtoiv Iot i tii KaXa, y iipeXtpa elvai y j )Sea if Aptfiorepa. 
IIQA. ovk epoiye SoKtl. 20. ohKovv Kai ro rutv paQypurav 
KaXXog bigahr/up ; IIQA. jravu ye' Kal KaXuig ye vvv bpi'Zei, St 
2 StKpareg, ySovy re Kai ayaOiji bpi’Zdpevog ro kolXov. 2Q. ovkovv 
ri aioxp'ov rip [ivavriip, Xvny re Kal KUKip; IIQA. dvdym/. 
2Q. orav up a Svoiv KaXoXv Qarepov k&XX-.ov i y, y Tip erlpip 
tovtoiv y dprportpoig hireppaXXov KaXXi&v ioriv, ijroi ySovy y 
itpeXehf y dptjtoripaig. IIQA. raw ye. 2Q. Kai orav St Si) 
Svoiv aloxpolv ri 'irepov aioxiov y, yroi Xhiry y xaKip hirepi3aX- 
Xov aioxiov torae f) o{ik avayKij ; IIQA. vac. 2Q. tpepe Si], 
rrihg eXeyero vvv Si) ircpl tov aSiKeiv Kai doixeiadai ; ovk IXeyeg 
ri piv dSiKetohac kok tov elvai, ri it aSuciiv aioxiov ; IIQA. 
IXeyov. 2Q. ovkovv, eiirep aioxiov ri dSiKetv tov aSiKUoSai, 
ijroi Xvvyporepov ion Kai Xv 7 ry {iTeppaXXov aioxiov Av eii] y 
KaKip f] appOTtpoig; ov Kai roSro dvayKy ; IIQA. irSig yag oi ; 
2Q. rpwrov piv Si) OKt^Stpeda, apa Xhiry hirepfiuXXei rb ASlkcXv 
rou ASiKeXoQai, Kpi AXyovtri paXXov oi aSitcovvreg y o't ASikou- 
pevoi-, IIQA. ovSapdg, Si SioKparsg ! tovtA ye. 2Q. ovk 
apa Xhiry ye hi repk X ei. HQ A: oil Sijra. 2Q. ou'kouv, el pi, 
Xviry, dpjtorkpotg piv ovk av ?rt virepfiaXXoi. IIQA. ov 
faiverai. 2Q. ovkovv rrp Mptp Xeimrai. IIQA. vat. 2Q. 
Tip KaKip. IIQA. foiKtv. 2ii. ovkovv KaKip VTepjitiXXov ri 
dSiKetv kAkiov &v eit] tov dSiKeXodai. IIQA. SyXov Si) on. 
2Q. dAAo ri ohv virb piv rfiv iroXXOv av9pSiiruiv Kai hirb 
oou SipoXoyeXro ypXv Iv rip IpirpogOev xpovip aioxiov elvai 
rb dSiKeXv tov aSuieXo9ai ; IIQA. vat. 2Q. vvv 8 e ye kAkiov 
i^Avy. IIQA. i loiKev . 2Q. SU-ui o Av ohv oh paXXov rb kAkiov 
Kai rb aioxiov dvri roD i,ttov ; pi) oKvei diroKpivaoOai, Si UQXe 1 
ovStv yap fSAaf3r,oei' a XX A yevvalug rip Xityip liiginp iarpip 
irape X oivdiroKpivov, Kaiy ifiaBifjpi) A epoirj. IIQA. dXX' ovk Av 
Sefaipyv, S> SSiKpareg! 2Q. aXXog Ss Tig dv9p<bmov ; IIQA. 
Ov poi Sore X Kara ye tovtov t iv Aoyov. 2Q.’ dX v 9rj apa iyui 
"eXeyov, Sn o«r' av iyS, oCr’ Av oh ovr' AXXog oiiSeig dvBpoiiniv 
3s?atr' &v paXXov aSiKeiv y aiXKeXo9at. kAkiov yap rvyxavei ov. 
HQA. tpaiverai. 


2. Prom Demosthenes’ Oration 
§ 88 . 


concerning the Crown , 


jroAAd Kai koXA k at ptyAXa y noXig, Alo X ivyl Kai irpodXcro 
Kai Kareip9oioe Si’ ipov, Siv ovk ijpvypivyaev. oypeXov Si' 
XeipoTovZv yap i Sypog riv Ipovvr-hrl rot g rereXevryKooL irap ’ 


avrA tA ovpjSavra oh oi i X e tporovijot rrpo/3 Xyhevra Kai 
ftiptovov "ovra, ohSi AypaSyv, Aprt ireiroiyKira T yv eioJnv 
ohS" 'Ilyypova, ohS' aXXov vpetv ohSeva, a\ X‘ Ue Kai ~ 
irapeX9nvTog Kai Hv9oKXeovg tipwg K ai AvaiSug, (& ^5 
9toi !) K at Karijyopoivruv ipov rahra A Ka ] f ai 

. , «... . . ' vu vi Kai Aot- 

Oopovpevoiv, tr apeivov extiporovyoev ipe. 7 d j’ a j r(ov . 

AyvoeXg pkv, ’Apuig St QpAou 001 KAyS,. dptfrip’ jhiZZbZ 
Ti,v r ipyv eZvoi av Kai irpoBvpiav, pe9‘ },g T k irpaypa/ 
tov, Kai ryv vperepav dSiniav & yap eh9ev ovvrav ruv ™ay- 
puTtov hpveX o9e Stopvhpevot, ravr’ iv olg ioraiotv y Johr 
uipoXoyyoare. rohg ohv ini rot g Kotvotg drux^ao.v S,v 
bpp&vovv Xapovrag aoeiav i X 9pohg piv ir&Xat, ipavipoig Si 16 S', 
iiyi,oavTO avroXg yeyevyo9ai. lira Kai irpogyuiv hreXap^dvov 
tov ipovvr' iiri roTg rereXcurijKooi Kai ri)v iceivoiv a'ptr^v koi- 
pyoavra pyff opoipoi/itov pyff bpdonovSov yeyevypi VO v elvai ro'ic 
npig iKeivovg naparagapevoig, pyS' IkiX piv k upafav Kai 
iratuiviZnv ini raXg rflv 'EAAijvoiv ovptpopdig peri rdv ahro- 
Xeipivv rov tpovov, Sevpo S' iXBovra npao9ai, pycl T y puvtj 
SaKpheiv vnoKpivopevov ri)v heivoiv r h X yv, d\Xi T y 
owaXyeXv rovro S’ iuipuiv nap' lavroXg Kai nap' Ipoi, napi S’ 
hpXv oh. Sia ravT Ip’ ixeiporAvyaav Ka! ovk vpag. Kai oh x 0 
piv Sypog otiriog, ot Si riov rtrtXfvnjKoroiv naripeg Kai dceXpo i 
oi hirb rov Sypov rod’ alpe 6 evrig ini rag rapag dAAoig nag- 
aXXa, Seov 1 roieXv ahrohg rb nepiSunvov tig nap' oiKeioranp 
tuv TereXevTijKOTOiv, Sgnep rAXX’ e"ui9e yiyveo9ai, rovr' tnoiy- 
oav nap ipoi. tociriog- yevei piv ydp haorog Udarq, pSXXov 
otKeXog i)v ipov, KOtvy Si naoiv ohSeig iyyvnpor ^yip|„i,, 0 „ c 
oio9ijvai Kai Karop9Sioai pdXiora SUipepev, oSrog Ka! naSovrav 
u pynor’ ihtpeX ov ri) g Snip andvTtov Xhnyg nXeisrov ptrii x ev. 

Xeye S’ abnp rovr! ri iniypappa, 0 Sypoaiy. npoeiXero y niXig 
avroXg iniypaifiat, tv’ eiSfjg, Aioxlvyl Kai iv ahriprohrip oairrov 
ayvSipova Kai ovKoipavryv ovra k a! piapiv. Xeye. 


EIIirPAMMA. 

o’iSe narpag ’ivtKa otperipag eig Sijpiv Wevro 
onXa Kai AvniraXoiv v/3ptv aneoKtSacav. 
pvyodpevot S’ aperyg Kai Xyparog—ohK iirdtooav 
ifwxAg, dXX’ — ’AiSyv koivov i9evT0 Ppafiij, 
eiviKiv ' EXXy viov, tig py Zvybv ahylvi 9evrcg 
SovXoohvyg orvyepdv dptpig t X < voiv ii/3piv. 
yata Si narpig fjgtt Ki5A7rotg rutv nXeXirra sapivniv 
oSipar', inei OvyraXg Ik Aiig i/Se Kpioig' 
pyoiv apupTiiv ion Qeuiv k at ndvra Karopflovv, 
tv fiiory poXpav S’ ov ti tjtvyiXv peponeiv. 

II— Subjoin to either passage any illustrative notes 
which it may naturally suggest. 

III. — Translate tho following passage into Attic 
prose : — 

“ Thus, then, one must beware of committing in- 
justice rather than of suffering it, and must by all means 
make it a study not to seem virtuous, but to be so both 
in private and in public. But, if any one become in 
any way criminal, lie must be punished ; and, indeed, 
after being righteous, this is the next blessing — to be- 
come such, and, by undergoing punishment, to render 
satisfaction. Bat all flattery, in reference alike to one’s 
self and to others, and in reference alike to few and to 
many, must be shunned, while rhetoric and every other 
faculty must be ever exorcised with a single view to- 
ward rectitude. Taking my counsel, then, follow me 
to that goal, on reaching which you will remain happy 
both in life and after your decease. And permit any 
one to contemn you as a simpleton and to heap abuse 
upon you ; ay! serenely allow one, if he will, to inflict 
on you the insulting stroke : for you will suffer no 
calamity, if you be indeed honourable and good, culti- 
vating virtue. And then, having thus trained ourselves 
together, wo shall, if it seem expedient, address our- 
selves to politics, or we shall deliberate on whatever 
subject may seem suitable, being more able for delibera- 
tion than we are now. Por it were disreputable for us, 
while in the condition which is obviously ours at present, 
to swagger as if persona of some consequence us, 
who never hold by the same convictions upon the same 
subjects even the most important — so far are we gone in 
barbarism ! Let us, then, use as a guide the reasoning 
now propounded, which demonstrates to us that our 
best course is this — to be found, both in life and in 
death, exercising justice and all besides that makes up 
virtue.” 
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2 5th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Course i. — Prose Composition in English. 

Examiner, George L- Craik, A.M. 

A short, but very carefully written, essay on any 
one of the following subjects : — The enjoyment to be 
found in intellectual tastes and acquirements — The 
value of literary glory to a nation — What language is 
to man — Writing, and what we owe to it — Printing 
compared with writing — The eloquence of Burke — The 
poetry of Moore — The Athenian contrasted with the 
Spartan. 

2 6th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Modern Languages. 

Examiner, Professor de Vericour. 


Set hJcttb, toie btefes tfyut fo mei|terfidj getiragen, 
aBoS ©anfenb fonft scrfeljlt? tinfl inggtfjeim Befragt. 

®v fpradj : 3dj IjaBe flete, and) fur SBeteibigungen, 

SDen Uciitbtn ntcineS ©fiiffa gefajfen ©cutf gefagt. 

•§ageborn. 


Appendix II. 

Examination 
for the Degree 
of A.M. 

Group I. 


in. 

1. Explain the signification of the following conjunc- 
tions: — ats, ba, tocit, lute, menu. 

2. What class of English words are of Teutonic 
origin? 

3. What influence did Frederic the Great exercise 
on German literature? 

4. Try a parallel between Klopstock and Milton. 

5. Mention the epoch of German literature to which 
Hagedorn belongs, and explain the position he holds 
therein. 


Translate : — 

“ L’ame nous avertit de sa puissance par des volontes 
contraires a nos passions animales, de sa moralitb par 
le sentiment inn! du juste et de l’injuste, de sa gran- 
deur par les actes spontands d’une raison qui aspire 
aux vdritds dternelles, de son origins cdleste par la 
notion sublime du beau iddal, de son immortality par lo 
sentiment de l’infini qui va se perdre au sein de Dieu.” 
— Aime Martin. 

ir. 

La Feuille. 

“ De ta tige ddtachee, 

Pauvre feuille dessdchde, 

Oix vas-tu ?” — “ Je n’en sais rien. 

L’orage a brisd le chene 
Qui seul eta.it mon soutien. 

De son inconstante lialeine 
Le zdphyr ou l’aquilon 
Depuis ce jour me promene 
De la foret a la plaine, 

Do la montagne au vailon. 

Je vais oil le vent me mene, 

Sans me plaindre ou m’effrayer; 

Je vais ou va toute chose, 

Ou va la feuille de rose 

Et la feuille de laurier.” — Arnault. 


1 . Explain the origin of the expression, “ Cost un coup 
‘le Jamac.” 

2. Give the signification and etymology of the fol- 
lowing words : — cereales, — cchiquier, — morcellement , — 
regie, — blason, — guet, — usine, — carvix, — gdbeUe, — Ju- 
rande. 

3. Give an account of the period when Spanish lite- 
rature exercised an influence over that of France, and 
name those French writers who have been its greatest 
imitators. 

4. Explain "La mouiarde lui monte au nez:" mention 
a similar expression in a Latin writer. 

5. Characterize the poetry of Boileau, and mention 
some of his imitations of Horace and J uvenal. 

German. 

Translate into English: — 

i. 

SBifljt ©u ©tdj feI6tr etfenneu, fo fief) luie bie Slnberu eb tveiben : 
©iffft ©u bie Slnberu mfietjn, Slid' in ©ein eigeneS £erj. 

©djillcr. 

n. 

SDHttef, Bei §ofe ntt ju luccbeit. 

Sin §6fcn fdflt e3 fairer, baS Sitter ju cmidjen, 

©as manner fdjlidjte @tei3 in niebern ■Suiten fanb, 

©ort mivb bet ©fudlidjftc, nadj furjen Grnabenjcidjeu, 

Skit SMn toofjt Berforgt, oft pfo&lidj locggeBannt. 

Sin Slltcr fjatte bod) bic meijteu ScBenSjatjte 
Sin femes giirSten §of eifptieflid) jugeBradjt, 

Unb feinen erftcn SGart unb feine grauen •Sjaate 
3u Seugen ftiiljen fltutjmS unb tauger ©unit gemacljt. 


Italian. 

Translate into English : — 

i. 

La Fraude. 

Avea piacevol viso, abito onesto ; 

Un umil volger d’occhi, un andar grave, 

Un parlar si benigno e si modesto, 

Che parea Gabriel cbe dicesse Are : 

Era brutta e deforme in tutto il resto, 

Ma nascondea queste fattezze prave 
Con lungo abito e largo, e sotto quello 
Attossicato avea sempre il c-oltello. 

Domanda a costei l’Angelo, che via 
Debba tener, si che il Silenzio trove. 

Disse la Fraude : gih costui solia 
Fra virtndi abitare e non altrove, 

Con Benedetto, e con qnelli d’Elia 
Nolle Badie, quand’ erano ancor nove: 

Fe’ ne le scole assai de la sua vita 
A1 tempo di Pitagora, e d’Archita. — Ariosto. 
n. 

Intanto Erminia infra l’ombrose piante 
D’antica selva dal cavallo b scorta : 

Nb piu governa il fren la man tremante; 

E mezza quasi par tra viva e morta : 

Per tante strade si raggira e tante 
Il corridor che in suo balla la porta, 

Ch’ alfin dagli occhi altrui pur si dilegua, 

Ed b soverchio omai ch’ altri la segua. 

Fuggi tutta la notte, e tutto il giorno 
Errb senza consiglio e senza guidaj 
Non udendo, o vedendo altro d’intorno, 

Che 1c lagrime sue cbe le sue strida: 

Ma nell’ ora, che ’1 Sol dal carro adorno 
Scioglie i corsieri, e in grembo al mar s’annida 
Giunse del bei Giordano alle ckiare acque, 

E scese in riva al frame, e qui si giacque. — Tasso. . 

m. 

1. Explain the difference between the words gia and 
gia, — balia and b&lia,—stroppicdo and stroppiccio. 

2. State in what cases the grave accent is employed 

in Italian. I 

3. What adverbs are they which, followed by a sub- 
stantive, become adjectives in Italian? Give examples. 

4. State what rule of grammar is violated in the fol- 
lowing line of Tasso: — 

Ma pieth nulla giove, 

S’anco te il dritto e la ragion non move. 

5. Say what you know of the life and works of Tasso. 
Translate into French, or German, or Italian : — 

We do not anywhere meet a more sublime descrip- 
tion than this justly celebrated one of Milton, wherein 
he gives the portrait of Satan with a dignity so suitable 
to the subject: — 

He above the rest 

In' shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower : his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
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Less than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscur’d : as when the sun new ris’n 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams: or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations: and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 

Here is a very noble picture; and in what does this 
poetical picture consist! in images of a tower, an arch- 
angel, the sun rising through mists, or in an eclipse, the 
ruin of monarchs, and the revolutions of kingdoms. 
The mind is hurried out of itself by a crowd of great 
and confused images, which affect because they are 
crowded and confused. For separate them, and you 
loso much of the greatness; and join them, and you in- 
fallibly lose the clearness. The images raised by poetry 
are always of this obscure kind; though, in general, 
the effects of poetry are by no means to be attributed 
to the images it raises. But painting, when we have 
allowed il for the pleasure of imitation, can only affect 
simply by the images it presents; and even in painting, 
a judicious obscurity in some things contributes to tlie 
effect of the picture; because tbe images in painting 
are exactly similar to those in nature ; and in nature 
dark, confused, uncertain images have a greater power 
on the fancy to form the grander passions than those 
have which are more clear and determinate. — Burke. 


25th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Course ii. — English Philology and Criticism. 

Examiner , George L. Craik, A.M. 

1. Give an account of the changes of signification 
which the following words have undergone even within 
the period of the present form of the English language : — 
Sad, Tall, Let, Owe, Prevent, Pretend, Apprehend, Cen- 
sure, Convince , Resent, Conceit, Companion, Defend, Intend, 
For, Curst, Pear, To Fear, Because, Whereus, Lover, 
Graceful, Imperious, Willing, Quick, Kindly, Temperance, 
Temperament, Ingenuity, Dutch, Disagreeable, Mails, 
Thews, Civility, Notably , Render, Wealth, Sensible, Ap- 
prove, Entreat, Creature, Address. 

2. State, and illustrate by examples, Grimm’s Canou 
or Law of Interchange, in so far as it respects the rela- 
tion between the Pelasgic (or Classic) tongues and the 
Low Germanic. 

3. Explain what is meant by the distinction between 
weak and strong nouns in the Gothic languages, and how 
it is connected with what is called the n declension, and 
also with the definite and indefinite senses of the ad- 
jective. 

4. Explain what are meant by strong and weak 
verbs; and state the considerations, or some of them, 
from which it has been inferred that the distinction is 
a natural one in our language. 

5. Give an account of the words She, It, and Its. 

6. Explain the nature of what lias been called the 
Periodic style, with its recommendations and disadvan- 
tages, as pointed out by Aristotle ( Rliet . III. 9), or by 
Archbishop Whately {El. of Rliet. III. 2). 

7. Give an account of To, used as verbal prefix. 

25 th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Course ii. — English Philology and Criticism. 

Examiner, George L. Craik, A.M. 

1. Give an account of the plot of any one of the 
following Plays of Shakespeare : — The Tempest, The 
Merchant of Venice, As Tou Like It, Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, or HamJet. 

. 2. State what appears to you to be the true concep- 
tion of any one of the following characters in Shake- 
speare : — Hamlet, Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Lear 
Falstaff. 

_ 3 - an account of the plot of Milton’s Paradise 
Regained. 

4. Compare the poetical spirit of Paradise Lost with 
that of the Iliad. 

5. - Compare Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, in respect 
of narrative ait. 


of Ma3T ° f 

7. Compare and discriminate Burns Moor 
Tennyson, in respect of lyrical genius and manner ““ 

8. Give an account of the poems and of th„ V , 

style and manner of Wordsworth. poetical 

26</i September, 1857 — Morning, 

Logics. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, ix d 

1. How are tlic fundamental principles on whirl, 

reasoning proceeds determined ? To what philo=o D h P r 
has the express reference of logical rules to axiomatic 
principles been traced l Enumerate the three highest 
laws of thought employed in reasoning. ° 

2. Kant has remarked that, since the time of Aristotle 
logic has made neither progress nor retrogression - how 
does he account for this 1 What additions hare' been 
made to the processes of logic by the post-Aristotelian 
logicians ? What addition to the matter of logic enia 
nated from the Neo-Platonic school ? What material 
was added by the Arabians? Name the most eminent 
Arabian philosophers ? 

3. Name the several treatises that compose the 
Organon, with the subject matter of each. The term 
Logic is of ambiguous derivation . By whom was it first 
used as the name of a science ? What term used by 
Aristotle is most nearly synonymous with the modern 
Logicl By whom was the tenn Dialectic invented? 
Aristotle employs this term in a sense very different 
from its Platonic acceptation. What term used hv 
Aristotle is synonymous with the Dialectic of Plato? 

A. Am yip ioriv a ns av dwoloh) loucpuru aimiws, 
rovs t iirasriKOVG Xoyovc sat to bpifadai kuBoXov 
Estimate the value of the contributions to logic here 
ascribed to Socrates. By whom, according to Bacon 
was Induction first employed, and for what purpose? 
Explain the following passage : — ’AXX’ 6 p tv Sm-pbnjs 
ru uaOoXov oil ^oipiard iiraiei oiitie rove bpuipovc ol o’ 
exwpicrav /rat ra roiavra i wv ovnov iSe'ac irpoot)ynpeveav. 
Can you adduce any passages to show that Aristotle was 
not a Realist ? 

5. With whoso name does the age of Commentators 
on Aristotle commence? What is the origin of the name 
Schoolmen ? Name some of tlio most important contri- 
butions of the Middle Ages to logic? What philoso- 
phers are known as the “Plato and Aristotle of Scholas- 
ticism,” and on what grounds were these appellations 
given ? When and with whom did the reaction against 
the Scholastic logic begin ? 

C. The Baconian influence is manifest throughout the 
logic of Hobbes. What, according to Hobbes, is “ the end 
of knowledge,” and “ the scopo of all speculation ?” How 
does he define Reasoning ? He has said that by the 
process of reasoning we can infer nothing as to the 
nature of things, but only as to their names j this error 
may be easily exposed. What is its source ? 

7 . Kant is said to have done more for logic than auy 
philosopher since Aa istotle ; mention the services he has 
rendered to logical science. What is Kant’s judgment 
as to the nature of hypothetical reasoning ? What is 
the proper converse of an hypothetical proposition? 
There is a common practical mistake on this subject. 

8. Defiue Truth, Error, Falsehood. What is Truth, 
according to Locke ? Is a universal criterion of objec- 
tive truth attainable 1 

9. State the various kinds of Immediate Inference. 
How have such inferences been designated by Kant? 
What is the supreme canon of Mediate Inference, and 
what is the canon of the Third Figure, according to 
Hamilton ? Describe generally Hamilton’s scheme oE 
Notation. 

10. Determine the number of possible conclusions in 
a Sorites. How is the resolution of a Sorites into 
syllogisms restricted ? How many Figures of syllogism 
did Kant contend for ; and on what grounds ! Why has 
the fourth Figure been objected to ? 

11. Draw up a synoptio table of fallacies. 
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12 . (I.) Assuming that every exotic plant is inte- 

resting, but that not a few such plants are useless, 
should we be in any danger in inferring that few 
things which are useless are also interesting? 

(II.) — Examine the following syllogism “What 

men do every day, they do more than once ; some 
men die every day; therefore, some men die 
more than once.’ 

(HI.) — Because any one great man might have had 
his place supplied by other great men, it is often 
concluded that all great men could have beeu 
dispensed with. "What is the fallacy of this ? 

13. Point out the ambiguities of the following words ; 
and mention some remarkable fallacies and logomachies 
resulting therefrom ; Same, Necessity, Impossibility, 
Certainty, Experience. 

14. What is Analogy ? Of what use is it in science ? 
What are the precautions necessary to be observed in 
reasoning by it ? How is Analogy an answer to objec- 
tions ? What is the fallacy of the following argument 
of Hooker : — “ As there could be in natural bodies no 
motion of any thing unless there were some which 
moveth all things, and continueth immovable ; even so 
in politic societies there must be some unpunishable, or 
else no man shall suffer punishment.” 

lo. Define the terms, Law of Nature and Cause. 
What is the foundation of our belief in the permanence 
of the Laws of Nature ? How ia it that a chapter on 
Causation comes within the limits of Inductive Logic 1 
Is Chance properly opposed to Law ? Why is it in- 
correct to say that a phenomenon is produced by chance ? 
What is meant by “fact3 casually conjoined ”? 

16. What is the real type of scientific Induction? 
State the chief processes which are necessary to perform 
Induction efficiently. What was Bacon’s model inquiry? 
What deeply-rooted prejudice vitiated the whole prac- 
tical part of his system of Logic, according to Mill ? “A 
revolution is progressively effecting itself in philosophy, 
the reverse of that to which Bacon has attached his 
name : ” explain this. 

17. On what assumed principle did Descartes con- 
struct his philosophical system ? How does Mill expose 
and designate tho fallacy ? 

18. “ Quao res nihil commune inter se habent, earum 
una alterius causa esse non potest.” _ Whence did 
Spinoza infer this principle, and how did he apply it ? 
This principle has manifested itself in various forms. 
Give the substance of Mill’s criticism thereon. 

19. What is the false logic, and what are the unduly 
assumed premises in Berkeley’s argument, according to 
the judgment of his critics ? 

20. Define Final Cause. State the views of Bacon, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant, on the subject of Final 
Causes. To what Idol does Bacon refer the misplaced 
investigation of them ? Spinoza’s account fails to ac- 
count for the fact 3 of the case. In what part of his 
system does Kant treat of this subject ? How does he 
define Organization ? Whence, according to Wkewell, 
is the idea of Final Cnnse derived? What pnnoples 
have been put in opposition to that of Final Causes ? 
Are they really contradictory? Define Morphology? 

21. What is meant by Kinds? The word “species 
ia used in Natural History in a sense different from its 
logical import. What is the great problem of classifica- 
tion as subsidiary to Induction ? How is a Natural 
distinguished from an Artificial classification ? “Natural 
Groups,” says Wkewell, “are given by Type, not by 
Definition”; how does he apply and illustrate this 
remark ? What are the Classificatory Sciences, and on 
what ideas are they founded, according to Whewell ? 


meant by the ontological argument for the existence of Appendix U 
God? _ ' 

2. Hamilton remarks that “ the result of Kant’s Examination 

criticism was the abolition of the Metaphysical Sciences” e S ree 

— explain this. How did Kant attempt to escape onto- ~ 
logical scepticism? Give a general summary of his ro * 
conclusions as to human knowledge. 

3. What modem philosopher first dearly laid down 
the distinction between the subject and the object ? What 
is the nearest approach in Aristotle to the expression of 
the antithesis of subject and object, and subjective and 
objective ? How is subjective distinguished from objective 
certainty ? 

4. Describe the four fundamental systems to which, 
according to Cousin, all the schools of philosophy may 
be reduced. Can you illustrate this analysis from the 
philosophical history of the seventeenth and folio wing cen- 
tury. “ Each of the three great questions which make up 
metaphysics became the special object of one of the three 
great schools of the eighteenth century.” Explain this. 

5. Who is the founder of modern Idealism ? “Every 
energetic movement of Sensationalism in England has 
had opposed to ita correspondingmovementof Idealism;” 
can yon verify this from history ? Who were the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, and what was their method ? One of 
their number is said to have anticipated Kant’s funda- 
mental principle. What circumstances in the philoso- 
phical history of England led to the rise of this school ? 

What were the analogous circumstances in the history 
of Greek speculation? What work exhibits the climax 
of English Idealism ? 

6 . Name the most eminent representative of the 
Scholastic Age in Germany. What is the great era in 
the modem philosophical history of Germany ? Indicate 
the most remarkable phases of German speculation from 
that period until the present, with their respective repre- 
sentatives. 

7. In the opinion of Bacon, the reformation of the 
sciences depended upon two conditions — generally 
speaking — the one objective, the other subjective ; what 
were these ? Give an outline of the plan of the Novum 
Organum, and estimate the influence it has exercised on 
the progress of science. Did Bacon render any service 
to intellectual philosophy ? 

8 . Give a concise account of the Methodology of 
Descartes. What was his threefold division of Ideas ? 

What was his proof of Innate Ideas ? Trace the suc- 
cessive meanings of the word Idea. 

9. The system of Spinoza is founded upon certain 
fundamental conceptions from which all the rest may 
be deduced ; point out its all-pervading fallacy. 

10. What is the fundamental thesis of the philosophy 
of Leibnitz ? Give a general account of his metaphysical 
system with the logical principles involved in it. What 
is the subject of his Th6odic6e ? 

11. Explain the remark that “the Essay on the 
Human Understanding is a work of Psychology, not of 
Ontology.” We find, however, in Locke, numerous in- 
stances of ontological speculation. 

12. It is frequently said, that " the empiricism of 
Locke led to the scepticism of Hume ;” define the terms 
here employed, and examine the justice of the allegation. 

13. What is Locke’s classification of the Qualities of 
body? The term “Qualities” is not properly appli- 
cable to the three classes of attributes ; why ? Ana- 
logous distinctions are to be found in some of the ancient 
schools of philosophy. "What is meant by the common 
and proper sensibles ? How do you account for the fact, 

mtna firm of mialit.ips 18 lKlt found in the 


2Qth September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Metaphysics. 

Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 

1. What it the origin of the name Metaphysics ? By 
whom was it first employed? What term used by Aristotle 
is moat nearly synonymous with modern Metaphysics ( 
Metaphysics has been divided into Psychology and 
Ontology; define the dividing members. What is 


that this discrimination of qualities is not found in the 
modern German and French systems of philosophy? 
What objections are there to supposing secondary 
qnalities to be in things? What did Locke mean by 
saying, that onr ideas of primary qualities are “ exact 
resemblances?” _ , , . , 

14. Distinguish the Idealism of Berkeley from that 
of Malehrancbe, and that of Fichte. . 

15. State precisely what is the object before the mind 
in Perception, according to Kant. Distinguish the 
chemical from the mechanical action of causes ; and 
thence explain the following passage : — “ The method 
of Psychology before Kant may lie likened to a kind of 
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Appendix n. mental mechanics ; that of Kant himself to a kind of 
“ — . mental chemistry.” What, according to Kant, is the 
for the IDesa-ee ra clical problem of philosophy ? What are the subjects 
of A.M. of Kant’s Transcendental .Esthetic and Transcendental 
Group II Analytic 1 Examine the process by which he deduces 
the laws of the Understanding from the logical forms of 
judgment, and the Ideas of the Reason from tho division 
of syllogisms. 

16. Where does Cousin find the source of Kant’s 
scepticism, as to the relative nature of human know- 
ledge;- and how does he propose to obviate it? How 
does he contrast Spontaneity with Reflection ? What 
is the doctrine of the “ Impersonality of the Reason ?” 
We find intimations of this doctrine in sonic ancient 
writers. What are the laws of Reason, according to 
Cousin; and how does he endeavour to prove that “the 
laws of Reason are laws of Existence ?” 

17. Enumerate the most remarkable theories that 
have been advanced on the subject of the Infinite ; and 
state the theory you adopt, with the grounds of your 
preference. Hegel’s whole philosophy, according to 
Hamilton, is founded on two errors. 

18. In what schools of ancient philosophy were views 
maintained accordant with the presentative and represen- 
tative. theories of Perception, respectively ? 

19. What is the only attempt at a theory of Associa- 
tion to be found in any Greek philosopher? What 
-principles of Association are enumerated? 

20. Arjstotle states, in very precise terms, the in- 
fluence of the antecedent philosophies of Greece upon 
the formation of Plato’s views in the several departments 
of his speculation. What great controversy occupied 
the speculative circles in Plato’s day? Plato is to be 
considered as a mediator between the opposing theorists. 
What is the subject of the Theaetetus? Give some 
account of the course of the argument. 

21. Who was the author of the dogma — “The 
. conscious individual is the measure of all ?” What con- 
sequences was it supposed to involve in intellectual and 
moral science ? How is it refuted by Plato ? 

22. How do Plato and Aristotle differ as to the nature 
of the soul? Whence docs Plato infer the eternity 
of the rational element? Poes the Nows of Pluto corres- 
pond to the Reason of Kant? The Platonic 'Av&pvtiaiQ 
has been explained by some so as to accord with a 
fundamental doctrine of Kant. Its essential truth is 
embodied, it is said, in a well-known formula of Leibnitz. 

• What great English poet exhibits the literal acceptation 
of the doctrine ? How is the Pythagorean definition of 
the soul refuted by Aristotle ? By what twofold pro- 
cess does Aristotle fix the generic character and essence 
of the soul ? What is his definition of it ? 

23. What would yon consider the characteristic attri- 
bute of Aristotle’s mind, as distinguished from that of 
Plato ? How are their methods contrasted ? Whence 
does Aristotle derive his data ? 

24. How does Aristotle differ from Socrates and Plato 
as to the nature of Virtue? By what disjunctive argu- 
ment does he fix the generic character of Virtue ? What 
are the grounds of his successive eliminations? How 
does he establish the differentia ? State his definition 
fully. What is meant by the “relative mean;” and 
what by the remark, that “Virtue is at the same time 
a mean aud an extreme?” Aristotle’s ethical system 
rests on a psychological basis ; what are tho five intel- 
lectual habits which he discusses as connected with 
ethics ? 

. 25. What classification of acts does Aristotle institute 
in reference to the principle of Will? What is his 
determination respecting /ilktoX t p&Ztig ; and how does 
he exemplify them ? How does he determine tho genus 
and species of irpoalpcengi How are npoalpetng aud 
<ct> distinguished! How does Locke show that 

Will and Besire are not to be confounded ?" 

26. What are the principal points of inquiry with 
respect to the phenomena of the Will ? State the 
various answers that have been given to the question — 

What determines volition;” and name the most 
enunent writers in this controversy. Define Motive, 
i ? . . rom w hat principles does Aristotle deduce his 
definition of Happiness ? Compare his views on this 


subject with those of Plato, the Stoics, and v ■ 
reans. In what context does he assert tL f i ? ,cn - 

dmnterestecl virtue? What is the earW of 

on the summum bonnm ? dissertation 

28. How does the question of an existent oft i 
enter into Aristotle’s reasonings? Give on atter “ ea th 
his views on this subject. What Greek „vi C ° Un ^ ot * 
first asserted the immortality of the soul? phlloso P her 

29. Explain the following passage - 

“ Tempus item per sc non est ; sed rebus ab in*;* 
Consequitur sensus, transactum quid sit in aev 
Turn quae res instet ; quid porro delude sequato • 
Nec per sc quenquam tempus sentire fatendum JL* 
Semotum ab rerum motu placklaque quiete.” 

VVliose doctrine is embodied in these lines? 

£V lic ; ie :^ Pko r d Kant 

J hat 7°* Aristotle s great argument for the eternitv n f 
the universe ? How would you reply to it on ti, 0 ^ 
ciples of Plato ? J 1 7 “ oa tbe P™- 


2SfA September, 1857. — Morning. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Examiner, D. Gaulfeild Heron, ll.d. 

1. What does Sir James Mackintosh include under 
the term, law of nature and nations ? 

2. What causes, in Modern Europe, gave rise to the 

law of nations ? 1 

3. The word “ law" is, in the English Language used 

to express two distinct ideas, which in other languid 
are expressed by distinct words. ° ‘ 

4. Define evidence and proof. 

5. What is pre-appointed evidence ? 

1 ^ What are the fundamental principles of coercive 

7. The virtues incapable of coercion may be reduced 
to three classes. 

S. What are the conditions which ought to belong to 
a code of laws? 

9. What is tho first principle of division in a code ? 

10. On what foundation docs the authority of custom 
rest ? 

11. How docs Savigny characterize custom ? 

12. Define the term, philosophy of law. 


28 Ih September, 1857. — Morning. 
Jurisprudence.— (Paper No. 2.) 
Examiner , I). CanJ'eild Ileron, IX.D. 

1.. Define circumstantial evidence. State, in your 
opinion, the principal circumstances which led to the 
verdicts of tlio juries in tbe cases of William Palmer, 
Madeleine Smith, and James Spollcn, respectively. 

2- “ The great Duke 

Game to the bar ; where to his accusations 
He pleaded still not guilty, and alleg’d 
Many sharp reasons to defeat the law; 

The King’s attorney, on tho contrary, 

Urg’d on tho examinations, proofs, confessions 
Of divers witnesses, which the Duke desired 
To him brought viva wee, to his face.” — 

lien. VIII., act II. scene 2. 

(a) To wliat trial is allusion here made? 

(5) Show, from this description, the then defective 
state of the law of evidence. 

3. “ The type of the revolt is Nena Sahib. He is the 
true barbaric ideal. It is lie, and his predecessors in 
the line, of treachery, who have kept Asia down since 
tho beginning of tho world, and made her the property 
and prey of any stronger race. Yet, in a sense, this 
man is young Asia, and wo see what we are to expect 
from communicating European arts and accomplishments 
to Hindoos, without our religion or our manly character. 
It is said that he is quite an accomplished gentleman ; 
lie speaks English fluently aud well ; he was a con- 
stant visiter at Cawnpore ; a great friend of the officers ; 
a. companion in their field sports ; often invited to their 
picnics. His alleged wrong we have already exposed. 
I-Ie has been entirely made by the British rule, and owes 
every thing— his very existence— to us. Such is the 
man who, having induced his old friends and companions, 
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the officers at Cawnpore, to capitulate, as they did 
chiefly on account of the crowd of poor women and 
children they had in the fort at the point of starvation, 
massacred the whole ; no, notthewhole immediately.” — 
Times, September 3, 1857. 

Whether does the conduct of Nena Sahib, and other 
educated natives in the great Indian mutiny, afford an 
argument for or against the education of the natives of 
British India, in European accomplishments and civiliza- 
tion ? State the reasons for the proposition which you 
adopt? 

4. What is the object of a statute ? 

5. Mr. Reddie draws three conclusions from the re- 
sults of codification amongst the continental nations. 

6. Should the principle of “limited liability” be ex- 
tended to banking companies in the cases of — 

(a) Banks of issue ? 

(b) Banks of discount ? 

7. What is the present state of the law with respect 
to savings’ banks in Ireland; and what changes are 
required to give adequate security to depositors ? 

8. Contrast Lord Bacon’s maxims as to appeals with 
those of Bentham. 

9. Explain the origin and policy of the usury laws, 
and the considerations which led to their repeal. 

10. In the discussion of general subjects — e.g., in- 
heritance, partnership, bankruptcy — bow do you dis- 
tinguish the questions peculiar to jurisprudence and 
political economy, repectively? 

11. Classify imperial and colonial powers. 

12. Give an historical sketch of the progress of 
jurisprudence during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

28th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Political Economy. 

Examiner, D. Caulfcild Heron , ll.d. 

1. Change the present currencies of England, Prance, 
and the United States, into one decimal currency, 
mentioning what coins you propose to retain, what 
coins you propose to abolish, and what new coins will 
be necessary. 

2. Give an account of the changes which have taken 
place in the standard of value in England since the 
Conquest, and state what is the present standard of 
value ? 

3. Explain the distinctions between the English sys- 
tem of bankers making advances on bills of exchange, 
and the Scotch system of advances upon cash accounts. 
What are the functions of a bank of issue, a bank of 
deposit, and a bank of discount, respectively? 

4. What are the causes of depreciation in the case of 
a metallic and of a paper currency, respectively ? 

5. Adam Smith defines fixed aud circulating capital, 
and divides each into four classes. 

6. What was the mercantile system ? Show its 
errors. 

7. “ The English funds have again been rather flat 
to-day. Consols opened at the closing quotations of last 
eveuing, and subsequently experienced a decline of an 
eighth. The first transactions were at 90$ to $, and 
they left off at 90$ to $. For the 9th of September the 
last official price was 90$ to f, but there was a little 
more firmness after regular hours. The rate for loans 
was, 4^ per cent. Bank Stock closed at 214 to 215$; 
Reduced, 91 to $ ; New Three per Cents., 91$ ; India 
Stock, 210 to 213 ; India Bonds, 20s. to 16s. discount ; 
and Exchequer -bills, 4s. discount to par." — Times, August 
27, 1857. Explain the different technical terms marked 
in italics in the above quotation from the Times. What 
is the “ unfunded debt ?” 

8. Distinguish political economy from ethics and 
jurisprudence. 

9. Mr. Mill classifies labour. 

10. There are four fundamental propositions respect- 
ing capital. 

11. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
the joint-stock principle in production ? 

12. Upon what does the increase of capital depend? 

13. Define Communism. Define Socialism. What 


were the systems of Fourier and St. Simon ? What are Apmwdix II. 
the objections to an equality, and what toa community - — •_ 

of property ? State the principal occasions upon which f *5?" ^? tion 
the theories of Socialism have been tried in' practice, 0 f A.M. egree 
and the result. * 

14. State the metayer system and its varieties, its Group ill” 
advantages and inconveniences. 

15. Define Value in Use ; Exchange Value ; Natural 
Value; Cost Value; Price; International Value. 

16. Define credit. How does it assist production, 
and economize the use of money? There are four forma 
in which it is employed as a substitute for money. 

17. When two countries trade together in two com-, 
modifies how will the exchange value of these commo- 
dities, relatively to each other, adjust itself? and within 
what limits will the proportions vary in which the two. 
commodities will be interchanged ? 

18. Define a pound sterling. 

19. Sketch the history of the income tax in England.. 

20. Give a sketch of the history of political economy* 
including the dates and works of the principal authors 
in England and France. 


28 th September, 1S57 .—Afternoon. 
Mathematics. 


Examiner , George Boole , f.b.s. 

1. If a, b, c, and d are positive quantities, and such, 
moreover, that ma — nb and me — nd are of the same sign 
for all possible values of m and n, show that ad— be. 
What connexion has the above problem with the'ques- 
tion of the relation between the geometrical and arith- 
metical doctrines of proportion ? 

2. Deduce, in an explicit and rational form, the rela- 
tion among a, b, and c, which is implied by the simul- 
taneous equations — 

*+y=a, x*+ yt=b 2 , ® 3 -j-y 3 =e 3 . 

3. Investigate an expression for the volume of the 
ellipsoid whose equation is — 

02 2 +% 2 +c3 2 +2d2/z+2czz-f 2/:ry==l. 

4. The locus of the point of intersection of three 
planes at right angles to each other, and each of which 
touches one of three confocal ellipsoids, is a sphere. 

5. Investigate the condition which must be satisfied 
in order that the equation — 

Pdt J rQdi/-\-Rdz=0, 

in which P, Q, and B, are functions of the quantities 
x, y, z, may admit of an integral which can be geome- 
trically interpreted by a surface. 

6. What species of particular solutions does the above 
equation admit of, when the condition referred to is not 
satisfied, and what is the geometrical interpretation of 
such species of solutions? Apply your observations to 
the following equation, viz. — 

xdx— ydy-\-(lx-\-my)di=D. 

7. Prove that the remainder, after n terms, of Taylor’s 
series for the expansion of (x-\-h), satisfies the follow- 
ing differential equation — 

dR dR d n 6(x) ^ B ~ 1 

dh dx ~ dx n 1.2.. n— 1 

8. Integrate, generally, the above equation, and show 
from the result that R may be expressed in the form — 

R -TT2^=rf de ^-' 


Verify this conclusion by reproducing from it the re- 
mainder, jB, in its original form ; and, further, deduce 
from it a known expression for the limit of the remainder. 

9. Give some account of the principal methods em- 
ployed in the evaluation of definite integrals, exempli- 
fying them in deducing the values of the following 
integrals, viz. 


r 

r 


~ z2 dx, 


r 

r 


A x 2 ”dx 


1+* 2 


/*°° „ , f' v (sin. xf’hlx 

J £ cos.au: dx, J ^_ 2a 


os. a-f a 2 )"' 

c 
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10. Demonstrate the relation — 


r(n)r(l— n) = — , 
sin. wtt 

and prove the following theorems — 


r 

r 


dx cos. (a±Jix 2 )=— cos. 


dx sin. (a±hx-)—— sin. 

it? 


H) 

(-0 


pointing out from the forms of the results an important 
application to the theory of multiple integrals. 

11. Give some account of the different methods which 
may be employed for evaluating the triple integral which 
expresses the attraction of an ellipsoid oil an external 
point, viz., — the methods which are respectively founded 
upon integral transformations, upon geometrical consi- 
derations, upon the properties of a certain partial dif- 
ferential equation, and upon the properties of discon- 
tinuous functions. Show how, in the employment of 
the last method, the two cases of the attraction on an 
exterior, and the attraction on an interior point, are 
both included in the same general solution. 

12. Write a short essay on the theory of probabilities, 
embracing the following topics, viz. : — 

1. The real meaning of the mathematical definition 

of probability. 

2. The general principles flowing from that defi- 

nition. 

3. The application of the theory to the estimation 

of the value of evidence. 

4:. Its application to the theory of astronomical 

observations. 

In connexion with the last-mentioned application, <nvc 
that demonstration of the method of least squares which 
you consider most satisfactory. Finally, show how it 
may be applied to the solution of superfluous systems of 
equations which are not linear. 


23rd September, 1857 Morning. 

Mixed Mathematics. 


Examiner, John Stevellg , le.d. 

1. Investigate, by the method of indeterminate co- 

efficients, the conditions of equilibrium of m particles, 
the motions of which are subjected to n fixed conditions • 
and point out the advantages of the method. ’ 

2. Investigate the position of a plane perpendicular 
to the axis of a paraboloid of revolution which cuts off 
a slice of wmcb the centre of gravity is at the focus 

3. Enumerate the chief steps in the process by which 
the components of the attraction of an ellipsoid are found 


— K a L 


-K/3. 

Z= — K y. 


d.\ L 
d\ 
d.X'L 


and explain why, if the ellipsoid be one of revolutio' 
we must differentiate before putting A for A/. 

4:. Prove that if a uniform spherical shell exert e 
force on internal particles, the law of attraction must 1 
tnat ot tlie inverse square. 

5. Apply the principles of areas and virtual velocity 
to establish the equations — 

- 

for the motion of a heavy solid round a fixed point at ii 
centre of gravity. 

' 6. State the geometrical interpretation of those equ; 
tions, and show from it that the mean principal axis 
m unstable permanent axis of rotation. 

. When Xf&r-j- Ydy-\-Zch is integrable, prove ths 
the positions for which its integral is maximum, will t 
positions of stable equilibrium ; but that unstable equil 
brium does not necessarily exist where it is minimum. 

o. state, the circumstances under which there wi 
exist an invariable plane, and determine its position, 
x. ' , Te *1 . t | le vis viva of any system equals twic 
the power which bas been accumulated in it 


10. Prove Carnot’s theorem for inelastic i m „„ * , 

_ w-2»iv 2 =w pact8 > ** 
and reconcile this loss of vis viva with the 
when Xdx+Ydy+Zdz is a perfect differential ^ 
viva is a function of the positions of the bodies ’ ^ W 

11. Prove that a spheroidal form is consistent •«. 

the uniform rotation of a homogeneous flm.l \! n , 
of which mutually gravitate. ’ P^heles 

12. A give- weight is attacked to tke f, M e „a of , 

string, colled on a uniform solid cylinder, mounted will, 
out friction, on fixed points, and of giv en weight i 
dimensions; investigate the strain on the string whl 
the weight is allowed to run down. “ nue 

13. Show, ou the principles of rotation, but withnnt 
entering into details, the nature of the effect which th 
attraction of the sun on the protuberant matter at thp 
earth’s equator, has on her rotation. 


23 rd September, 1857 — Afternoon. 

Mixed Mathematics. 

Examiner , John Slecelly , ll.d. 

1. Explain bow observations of occultations may be 
made a delicate test of the presence of a lunar atmos- 
phere ? 

2. Considering the earth as an oblate spheroid, show 
that two measurements of degrees of latitude will suffice 
to determine its ellipticity. 

3. In the expression of the moons longitude, the 
terms which give the elliptic inequality and evection 
together are 

Q—pt-\-'2e sin. (git— sin. 2 (cjit—a) 

-\-\fmea\n. {(2— 2m— r)pt— 2/3-j-n} 
From these determine the change in the position of the 
apse, and in the eccentricity of tho moon’s orbit produced 
by the evection. 

4. Describe the effect on the form of the moon’s orbit 
of tlie term m 1 u cos. {(2 — 2/w) 0 — 2/3} in the expression 
for the reciprocal of the radius vector. Explain how 
the same effect is deduced by Newton’s method. 

5. Give the construction by which Newton calculated 
the motion of tho nodes on the hypothesis of a circular 
orbit ; and explain why twice the space through which 
tho disturbing force would draw the moon in a unit of 
time enters into it. 

6. The mean motion of tho apse of one of Jupiter’s 
satellites, due to the sun’s disturbing action, is nearly 
equal to the mean motion of tho nodes due to the same 
eause. This is far from being true in the case of the 
moon. What occasions the difference 1 

7. Show that the mutual action of two small closed 
conductors, in the samo plane, is along the line joining 
them, and varies as tho 4t,h power of the distance. 

8. Investigate the action of a fixed current, on a 
movable rectilinear current in tho direction of its length. 

9. Light emanates from a radiant point, and, after 
traversing the distance S, meets an imperfectly transpa- 
rent medium, which it traverses through the thick- 
ness 0 ; show that tho final intensity of the light 
_ A 

(*+!? 

10. Show that tho dispersion of a beam cf homo- 
geneous light by a prism is a minimum, when the 
tangent of the angle of emorgenee is a mean propor- 
tional between the tangents ol’ the angles of refraction 
within the prism. 

11. Give the investigation for tho general expression 
for the focal length of a lens. 

12. A cylinder of given dimensions, with its axis 
vertical, is filled with a heavy fluid, and the surface of 
the fluid is found to descend through the nth part of the 
axis in t seconds of time ; find the diameter of the cir- 
cular orifice in the base through which it is discharged, 
omitting any consideration of tho vena contraeta. 

13. Assume the height of the homogeneous atmos- 
phere to he 27,690 feet, find the velocity with which 
air will rush through a small orifice into a vacuum. 
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23 rd September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Physics. — Era miner , John Slet - eUg , ll.d. 

1. Detail the circumstances which contribute to render 
aDauioll’s cell so much more constant in its action than 
the common copper and zinc element. 

2. Describe and explain apparatus by which very 
feeble currents of electricity may be detected — 

1". If the electromotive force be considerable, but 
the current rendered weak by meeting with 
a great resistance. 

2°. If, though the resistance be trifling, the electro- 
motive force he so small that the current is 
very weak. 

3. If copper have a conductibility of 38, what is the 
numerical value of the resistance of a copper wire, 3 
millimetres thick and 400 metres long ; if the section 
of a wire, one millimetre thick, be taken as the unit of 
section, and one metre as the unit of length 1 

4. Account for the motion of the electrical fly-wheel. 

5. Enumerate the various acts of induction which go 
on, while a bent wire is vibrating over the edge of a 
charged fulminating plane. 

6. What is the law of the force of torsion ? Describe 
the torsiou-balance of Coulomb, and state how it has 
been applied to determine the distribution of an electric 
charge over the surface of a conductor. 

7. Give a general account of diamagnetism, and men- 
tion some of the more important diamagnetic bodies. 

8- Explain the necessity for an analyzer in examining 
the rings seen in sections of crystals. 

9. What did Newton mean by fits of difficult and easy 
transmission ; and how did he measure them ? 

10. What experiments force us to receive as part of 
the wave theory, that a vast number of waves succeed 
each other, vibrating in the same direction, even when 
the light is unpolarized 7 

11. Part of a vibration is sometimes gained or lost in 
some cases of reflection. In what cases, and from what 
experiments do we know it? 

12. How is it proved that ice produces vapour of a 
sensible tension, even at the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale ? 

13. Give a full account of the method of determining 
tho latent heats of vapours, and of the corrections to be 
applied to the direct results of observation. 

14. Describe experiments which prove that heat is 
susceptible of polarization. 

15. 8 fate the circumstances uuder which hoar frost 
will be produced, and the conditions which will render 
it a black frost. 


24 th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 
Chemistry. — Examiner , Thus. H. Roioney , ph.d. 

1. Describe Wills’ method for determining nitrogen 
in an organic body. 

2. Give the different views of the constitution of 
alcohol and ether. 

3. Give an explanation, and some examples, of 
catalysis. 

4. Describe the preparation and properties of anhy- 
drous nitric acid. 

5. Give the general properties of the alcohols. 

6. Describe the preparation and properties of mer- 
captan. 

7. Give Graham’s law for the diffusion of gases. 

8. Explain the term allotrophy. 

9. Give, shortly, Dumas’ opinions on the relations of 
certaiu groups of the elementary bodies. 

10. Give a short description of the constitution, pro- 
perties, and uses of the atmosphere. 


11. Desoribe and explain the experiment of freezing 
water in a red hot platinum crucible. 

12. Give the general characters of chemical affinity. 

13. Describe the preparation, properties, and uses of 
sulphurous acid. 

25th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Zoology. — Examiner , Professor W. Smith , f.l.s. 

1. Give a brief description of the typical modes of 
circulation throughout the animal series. 

2. What is meant by specialization of organs and 
functions ? Give illustrative examples in the process of 
respiration, and show how such specialization affects 
rauk. 

3. On what grounds are the Polyzoa separated from 
the Polypi, and what is their correct position in the 
animal scale? 

4. Refer the following families, viz., Merulidse, 
Ardeidfe, Larid;e, and Picidai, to their respective ordors 
in the Glass Aves. 

Botany. 

1. Describe the ordinary structure and functions of 
leaves. 

2. Mention the different kinds of placentation occur- 
ring in phanerogamous plants, and give illustrative 
examples. 

3. Refer the plants before you to their classes and 
orders in the Natural and Linnman systems, and give 
brief diagnoses of their generic and specific characters. 

4. Define the ocean “ zones of depth” as established 
by Forbes, and give the characteristic forms of the flora 
of each. 

2 5th September, 1 S57. — Afternoon. 

Elements of Geology, Paleontology, Physical 
Geography, Mineralogy, and Crystallography. 

Examiner, Professor William King. 

1. Give a synoptical table of the various sedimentary 
rocks, grouping them in three columns ; the first to con- 
tain the “classes” into which they are divided; the 
second, the “ systems and the third the “ formations.” 

2. Name some of the characteristic fossils of the 
various “ systems and state the classes to which the 
genera produdus, gryphma, pleurotomaria, ammonites, and 
conularia respectively belong. 

3. Name the principal British and Irish localities 
where the various “formations” occur. 

4. Describe the origin and general characters of 
igneous, metamorpbic, and sedimentary rooks; and 
mention examples of the principal kinds of each. 

5. Account for the low temperature which prevailed 
in this region during the “glacial period.” 

6. On what grounds do you explain the climatic dif- 
ferences between the eastern and western shores of the 
North Atlantic ? 

7. Name those minerals representing the scale of 
hardness. 

8. State what you know respecting the cleavage of 

minerals, the jointed structure of rooks, and the fissility 
of slates. _ ., 

9. Describe the principal minerals forming granitic 
rocks. 

10. Describe calcite, fluor spaT, gypsum, a zeolite, and 
corundum. 

11. Describe the axial systems of minerals at the 
same time mention a mineral type for each ; and state 
any thing you are acquainted with respecting^ another 
axial system only known to occur in an artificial salt. 
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for the Degree 
of A.B. 

Group A. 
(compulsory). 


1 5th September, 1857. — Morning. 
Latin. — Examiner , Bunnell Lewis, a.m. 
Translate any two of the following extracts : — 


Virgil — 2Eneid, Book III. 

•Postquam res Asiae Priamique cvertere gentem 
Immeritam visum superis, ceciditque superbum 
Ilium et omnis humo fumat Neptunia Troia ; 

Diversa exsilia et desertas quaerere terras 
Auguriis agimur divhm, classemque sub ipsa 
Antandro et Phrygiae molimur montibus Idae, 
Incerti, quo fata ferant, ubi sistere detur, 
Contrabimusqne viros. Vix prima inceperat aestas, 
Et pater Anchises dare fatis vela iubebat ; 

Litora quum patriae lacrimans portusque relinquo 
Et campos, ubi Troia fuit. Feror exsul in altura 
Cum sociis natoque Penatibus et magnis dis. 


Horace — Satires. 

Oervius iratus leges minitatur et urnam, 

Oanidia Albuti, quibus est inimica, venenum, 
Grande malum Turius, si quid se iudice certes. 

Ut, quo quisque valet, suspectos terreat, utque 
Imperet hoc natura potens, sic collige mecum. 
Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit : unde, nisi intus 
Monstratum? Scaevae vivacem crede nepoti 
Matrem: nil faciet sceleris pia dextera ;-mirum, 
TJt neque calce lupus quemquam neque dente petit bos 
Sed mala toilet anum vitiato melle cicuta. 


Horace — Epistles. 

Villice silvarum et mihi me reddentis agelli, 

Quern tu fastidis, babitatum quinque focis et 
Quinque bonos solitum Vaviam dimittore patres, 
Certemus, spinas animone ego fortius au tu 
Evellas agro, et melior sit Horatius an res. 

Me quamvis Lamiae pietas et cura moratur, 

Fratrem macrentis, rapto do fratre dolentis 
Iusolabiliter j tamen istuc mens animusque 
Fert et amat spatiis obstantia rumpere claus tra. 
Rure ego viventem, tu dicis in urbe beatum : 

Cui placet alterius, sua nimirum est odio sors. 

Sallust — J ugurtha, 

Sed in ea difficultate Metcllum non minus quam in 
rebus hostilibus magnum et sapientem virnm fuisse 
comperior, tanta temperantia inter ambitionem saevi- 
tiamque moderatum. Namque edictoprimum adiumenta 
ignaviae sustulisse, ne quisquam in castris panem aut 
quern ahum coctum cibum venderet, ne lixae exercitum 
sequerentur, ne miles gregarius in castris neve in agmine 
servum aut iumentmn haberet; ceteris arte modum 
statuisse. Praeterea transvorsis itineribus quotidie 
castra movers, iuxta ac si hostes adessent, vallo atque 
fossa munire, vigilias crebraa ponere et eas ipse cum 
legatis circunure j item in agmine in primis modo, modo 
in postremis, saepe in medio adesse, ne quisquam ordine 
egrederetur, uti cum signis frequentes incederent miles 
cibum et anna portaret. Ita prohibendo a delictis magis 
quam vmdicando exercitum brevi confirmavit. 


Terence — Phormio. 

Amicus summus meus et popularis Geta 
Heri ad me venit : erat ei de ratiuncula 
Jam pridem apud me reliqiium panxill Q i um 
Nummorum : id ut conficerem. copfeci affero 
Nam herilem filium ejus duxisse audio 
Uxorem : ei credo munus hoc corraditur 
Qaam imqae oomparatam o ? t ; hi , ui u 
Ut semper aliquid addant divilioribus ! ’ 

Quod ille unciatim vix de demenso suo 
Suum defrudans genium comparsit miser 
Id ilia universum abripiet ; baud existim’ans 
Quanto labove partum. 


At etiam sunt qui dicant, Quirites, a me in exsilium 
eiectnm esse Catilinam. Quod ego si verbo adsequi 
possem, istos ipsos eiicerem, qui baec loquuntur. Homo 
enim videlicet timidus aut etiam permodestus vocem 
consulis ferre non potuit : simul atque ire in exsilium 
iussus est, paruit. Quid? ut, hesterno die, Quirites 
quum domi meae paene interfectus essem, senatum in 
aedem Iovis Statoris convocavi, vem omnem ad palre~ 
conscriptos detuli: quo quum Catilina venisset, quis eum 
senator appellavii? quis salutavit? quis denique ita 
aspexit ut perditum civem ac non potius ut importu- 
nissimum hostem? quin etiam principes eras ordinis 
partem illam subselliorum, ad quam ille accesserat 
nudam atque inauem reliquerunt. Hie ego vehement 
ille consul, qui verbo cives in exsilium eiicio, quaesivia 
Catilina in nocturno convcntu apud M. Laecam fuisset 
necne. 

Tacittjs— Agrioola. 


Revertentem ab legatione legiouis divus Vespasianus 
inter patricios ascivit; ac deinde provinciae Aquitaniae 
praeposuit, splendidae inprimis dignitatis administra- 
tione ac spe consulatus, cui destinarat. Credunt plerique 
inilitaribus ingeniis subtilitatom deesso, quia castreusis 
iurisdictio secura et obtusior ac plura manu agens 
calliditatem fori non exorceat. Agricola naturali 
prudeutia, quamvis inter togatos, facile iusteque agebat. 
lam vero tempora curarum remissionumque divisa. Ubi 
couventus ac indicia poscerent, gravis, inteDtus, severus, 
ct saepius misericors : ubi officio satisfactum, nulla ultra 
potestatis persona. Tristitiam et adrogantiam et avari- 
tiam exuerat; nec illi, quod est rarissimum,autfacilitas 
auctoritatem aut severitas amorem deminuit. 


Tacitus — Germania. 

Suscipere tam inimicitias seu patris sen propinqui 
quam amicitias necesse est. Nec inplacabiles durant: 
luitur enim etiam homicidium certo armeDtorum ac 
pecorum numero, recipitque satisfactionem universa 
domus, utiliter in publicum, quia periculosiores sunt 
inimicitiae iuxta libertatem. 

Convictibus et hospitiis non alia gens eSnsius indulget. 
Quemcumque mortalium arcere tecto Defas babetur; pro 
fortnna quisque apparatis epulis excipit. Cum defecere, 
qui modo bospes fuerat, monstrator hospitii et comes : 
proximam domum non invitati adeunt. Nec interest: 
pari humanitate accipiuntur. 


Terence — Adelphi. 

H. Pro di immortales ! facinus indignum, Geta : 
Quid narras ? G. Sic est factum. H. Ex illan’ familia 
lam illiberal e facinus esse ortnm ? 0 iEschine 
Fol baud paternum istuc dedisti. D. Videlicet 
De psaltna hac audivit: id illi nunc dolet 
Alieno : pater is nihili pendit. liei mihi ! 

Utinam hie prope adesset alicubi, atque audiret lime ! 
if JNi lament, qum lllos ajquum est, Laud sic auferent. 
G. in te spes omnis, Hegio, nobis sita est : 
tu a t 0 .,T ha ? emu8 : tu 68 patronus, tu parens : 

Die tibi monens nos commendavit senex. 
bi deseris tu, periimus. H. Cave dixeris : 

Weque faciam, neque me satis pie posse arbitror. 


1. Write short notes on the passages which you have 
translated, wherever a various reading, proper name, 
derivation, or construction, may require explanation. 

2. State and exemplify the laws of the Elegiao metre. 

3. Name the perfects and supines of fremo, scando, 
jubeo, qumro, premo, vello, maneo, flecto, tollo, eo. 

i. How are frequentative, desiderative, and inceptive 
verbs formed in Latin ? 

5. Describe the situation of the following places ir— 
Ariminum, Canopus, Oirta, Hippo Regius, Corduba, 
Eboraeum, Lugdunum Batavorum. Give the corres- 
ponding modern names. 

6. Explain the terms, nomen, prmnomen, cognomen, 
and agnomen. How was the name changed in adoption? 

7. Give an account of the Mitliridatic Wars, with 
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dates ; and mention the principal events which occurred 
in Italy during this period. 

S. Re-translate into Latin : — 

There is a certain intemperate degree of affection 
towards one’s friends, which it is necessary to restrain ; 
as the indulging of it has frequently, and in very im- 
portant situations, proved extremely prejudicial to their 
interest. To exemplify my meaning by an instance 
from ancient story: Neoptolemus would never have had 
the glory of taking Troy, had his friend Lycomedes, in 
whose court he had been educated, succeeded in his too 
warm and earnest solicitations not to hazard his person 
in that famous expedition. 


15 th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Greek. — Examiner, Charles MacDouall, a.m. 

L — Translate, accurately, any two of the following 
extracts : — 

1. Hokeeus — Ilias, IV., w. 374-398. 

Sic iparrav oi (iiv ISovro rrovEvptvov ob yap iyoiye 
flvTr)<r' obSi ISov" wfpi S' aXKoiv i/iairl ycvio&ai. 

7)rot piv yap i irtp rroXkpov tlgijXQe Muejjvaf 
•Ittvofi up’ avnQeip TXoXvviixei, Xaov iytipiav, 
oi pa Tor' iarpariiovB' ifpd wpop rtl X ea Otj/Jije. 
xai pa paXa Xlatrovro S&pev xXurobg imxobpovg. 
oi S' iBeXov SSpcvai xai iiryveov <!ic IxlXevov 
•aXXd Zevg irpexf/e wapatota trtipara Qaivuiv. 

«i o’ irrel ovv tpxovr ijSI rrpb bSov lyivovro, 

’Aaiorrbv S’ Ikovto fiaBbayoivov X e X exolriv, 
iv S’ aflr’ dyytXitjv im Tv Si) oretXav A X aioi. 
ah rap b (3ij, woXiap Si Ktyfiiraro KaSpduivag 
Saiwpivovg Karci SSipa @ trie 'ErsoKAijsinfi. 
ivff obSk, ?£tvoc wfp iibv, iwwjjXara TvStbg 
rapf3u, povvop iwv rroXkaiv perd KaSpeloimv' 
dXX' 'Sy deBXebeiv irpoxaXiZcro, rr&vr a S'ivlxa 
pijiSibic' roll) oi inippoBog rjtv ’ASijvT}. 
oi Si X o\totrdpevoi XaSptXoi, xkvroptg irrrrtov, 
axfi oi avtpxopkvip irvxivov X6 X ov ilirav ayovrtg 
xovpovg rrevryxovra' Siio S’ r/yr/ropig rjoav, 

Maiuv AipoviSyg, krricixeXog dBavaraiam, 
nioe r Abrojiovoio, ptverrriXtpog HoXvtpovrtlc- 
TvStbg piv xai roioiv deucka trorpov lj>rjxtv 
iravrag irrtipv’, kVa S’ oTov Y« oixovSe vkeodai' 
lltatov’ apa wpoijjici, BtSiv repacam wiSrjaac. 

2. 2Esohvltjs — Prometheus Vinctus, vv. 673-700. 

roioTgSe rraaag tbippovag bvdpaoi 
Zvvu xSpv v Sgorijvoc, igre Sri warpl 
IrXijv yeyoweiv vvkt tyavr’ ivclpara. 
o S’ If r£ Hu0di Jcan-i AwSiivijc rrvxvobg 
Beorr pdwovc taXXtv, die paBoi rl X pi) 

SpSivr Pi Xkyovra Saiponv rrpdooHV ijiiXa. 
ijxov S’ dvayykXXovrtg aloXooropovg 
Xpoopobc daypovg Svcxpiruc T ’ eiprjptvovg. 
riXoc S’ ivapyrje PaZig hXBtv Tv&xV 

aarpujQ ewuraijwi-ovira xai pvBovpcvii 
i%a > Sop (ov T£ k ai rr&rpag SiBiTv ipi , 
aiperov dXaoBai yijg in' texaroig bpoig- 
xel pi) QiXo i, rrvpurrov ix Aibg poXtiv 
xepavvov, 8c rrdv i^aiaroiaoi ykvog. 
rotoIcSe TtuoBdc Aa&ov pavnvpatnv 
IZhAaeiv pi KairiicAyot Suiparuiv 
axoveav ukoiv dXX’ iirrivayKa^k viv 
Ai bp xaXivbg rrpog /Slav irpaaauv TiSSt. 
tSBbc Si popiph k ai tfipkvic Sidorpojioi 
Pjtrav, Ktpaeric S', die Apar’, SKvoripy 
pvioict xP'-oBiia kppavti oKiprripart 
joaov irpbs evrroTov rt Kfpxvfiac p£oc 
itcrtiv rt Akpvi/c fiovciXag St ynyevtj S 
axparog bpyrjv “Apyog wpapru, vvxvoic 
oaeoig SiSopKiiiQ, robe kpobs xarct aripovs. 
a7rpocSdici)roe S' avrbv iipviSioc pdpoc 
rov Zrjv antoripri<Tlv. oiorpo7rXi)S S tyii 
paanyi Blip yrjv jrpd yve iXavvopm. 


3. EuanpiDES — Medea, w. 227-249. 
ipol S' aiXirrov irpaypa irpocitttrbv toSe 
i SikipBapic’- oixopai Se, xai (3iov 
X“piv piQtlaa xarBaviiv xppfoi. <p!Xai ! 
iv ip yap f/v poi rravra yiyvuiaxuv xaXa, 
edictoTOC dvSpdv lxfiefii}x’ ovpbg rriaig. 
rruvruiv S’, 8 a' tar’ ip^iv^a xai yvibptjv ?x £ ‘i 
yvvaixkg kapiv ddXubrarov fvriv 
as rrpSira piv Sti xpvpdruv inrtppoXy 
•noaiv rrp iaoBai Sanr6rt]V re moparoc 
Xafitiv xaxov Si rovr' ?r’ aXytov xax&v , — 
xav rips' dyuiv piyiarog, — 7 / xaxbv Xaptiv 
V XPS er&v. oi yap eixXetic airaAXayai 
yvvai^iv, obS’ olov r’ avt}vaoBai rriaiv. 
tig Kama, o' f/Bij xai vbpovg dptypivi/v 
StT piivnv ilvai, pij paBovaav oixoBev, 
dap paXiora xpvetrai tv very. 

KtLV piv raS 1 ypZv iKirovovpivaunv lb 
rrotrig Zvvoixy, pi) f}[p fiptov Zvy6v, 

?ijXwrAe ai’iin- cl Si pij, Bavtiv yptoiv. 
dvr/ p S’ oran roTe tvSov &x®’l Tal $w<iv, 
i£ui poXtiv trr aval xapSiav dor/g, 

7 ) irpAe fiXwv riv’ 7 ) jrpoe i)Xiicae rpairtig • 
ypiv S’ dvayxrj rrpbg plav ifivxijv f3Xkrrnv. 

4. Hekodotus, I., c. 30. 

ptra Si, f/ptprj rplrrj Jj rerapri), KeXtvaavrog KpoiVoo, 
rov 2i6Atov a Bepairovreg rrepiijyov Kara rovg Brjaavpovc, 
xai tneodxvvaav rravra edvra peydXa re eal oX/3ia. 
6r)r)adpevoy Si piv r a rravra xai aKEi/idpevov, &g oi Kara 
xatpov p v, cipero b Kpoitroe rdSe' “ ZeIve ’A Br)vciU, wap’ 
fipiag yap rrepi trio Xdyog arriKTai rroWSg, xai ao^tjje 
civexcv rijc eijg xai rrXdvrjg, wg ijiiXorroipioiv yrjv rroXXrjv 
Occoplyg EivexEV ErreXriXvOag' vvv toy Ipcpog irelpeirOai 
pot ErrrjX.de, e’i nva jj3tj rravriav tlSeg oXfhuirarov.” 6 
piv iXrrlljoiv eTvai dvOpirtriov oXfiiuirarot; ravra irrupura. 
SoXoin Si, ovoiv inroQiorrevaag aXAa rip iovn \ pi)adptvog , 
Aiyee “ (5 jiaaiXtb, T iXXov ’Afljjvaiov.” arrodmvpdaag 
Si Kpoloog ro XtyOiv elpero irrarrpetpiuig' “ Koirj Si j 
xpivcig TiWov elvai oXfiiwrarov j" b Si elrre' “ T iXXtp, 
robro piv, rijg woXioe £« i/xoverrig, rralSeg Ijtrav xaXoi re 
xdyaBol, sat erfi el Se diratn rixva ixyevipev a xai rr&vra 
rrapapelvavra • rovro Si, rov filov el ijxovrt, die ra wap’ 
hpiv, reXevri) rov (3iov Xaprrpor&rr) ireyivero’ yevopivr/g 
yap ’Adjjvaloitri phyris rrpog rovg aarvyeirovag iv ’EXev- 
ffivi, floijdiioag xai rpowijv rroif]trag ruvnoXepitvv, arridave 
xaXXiara, xai piv ’AOijvaioi Sypocrirj re edaxpav avrov, 
rij rrep irretre, xai iripijirav pey aXoig 

5. Xenophon — Anabasis, III., c. 3, §§ 7-11. 
xai wpogyet piv £ig tfilXog &v rrpbg rovs'EXXrjyag' irrei 
Si iyyvg eyivovro, fSawiVijc oi piv aiiribv erSfavov, xai 
imrelg xai treijol, oi S’ eeiptvSoyoiv xai erlrpuaxov. oi Si 
orrardotjivXoKC e rutv 'EXXyvoiv eiraerxov piv xaxibc, dvre- 
rroiovv Si obSiv oi re yap Kpijreg /3pa X vrepa rS>v 
Uepodiy iru&vov, xai apa, \piX 01 ovreg, e'h no rSv orrXuv 
xaredxXeivro, oi re dxovrarral /3pa X vr £ pa hdvnljov Jj 
die iZixveltrdat robv a^tySovyrwv. ex rovrov Sevotjiu )vn 
iSoxei Saoxriov elvai' xai eSltoxov ribv re oirXirwv xat riSv 
TreXratxruiv oi erv X ov eruv abry omtrBotpvXaKovvTEQ' Siui- 
xovreg Si obSiva xareXapfiavov ribv rroXeploiv. ovre yap 
imrelg Ijcrav rolg "EXXr/oiv, ovre 01 rre£ol rovg rrefovg ex 
rroXXov tjievyovrag ilvvavro xaraXapfiavEiv Iv SXlytp 
X ojplu}“ rruXv yap ov X ol6v re ijv drro rov &XXov trrparev- 
parog Sidixeiv. oi Si /3apf3apoi irrrreig xai tpevyovreg apa 
erirpoitrxov elg rovmaOev ro^evovreg airo ribv twwwv 
ortooov Si rrpoSiuitetav oi "EXXyveg, roaovrov wdX.iv erra- 
va X o> pel v pa X opivovg eSeu dSere rijg i/pipag oXtjc SojXdov 
ov rrXiov rtivre xai tiKoat irraih'aiv, dXAa SeiXyg dipixovro 
elg rag xuipag. 


Examination 
fortheliearee 
of AJ. 
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J2 APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 


Appendix II. 6. Luoianus — Cataplus , §§ 1-2. 

Examination XAPQN. ehv, S> KAodoi ! TO fliv CKOtpOg TOVTO ilfUV 
oTaB^ 66 7r “ Xal ebrperric Kal irpog dvaywy>)p ev pdXa Trap eokev- 
Qrotip A. aa !^ vov ' ° re y' a P fivrX °f inctxvrai, ml b iorog Updwrai, 
(compulsory), Kal r/ bQivri xapaKEKpovarat, teat tup kuttup tKaary 
TErpiartvrai' KiaXuei re obi tv, Strop sir ipo'i, to dysvpiov 
dvaaxaaavrag dxoTrAe'tv. 6 Be ’Epprjg fipaSvvEt, iruXai 
xapeirai Biov kevop youv ixi0arup, ue opcie, rb iropd- 
peiop, rpi£ ijStj rf/pepor dvaxEvXEvKtvai Bvvapevov. cal 
ffXeBov aptfti fiovXvTov ionv, ypcig Be obhixto obSe 6 floXov 
ip-rtroXyKapev. elra 6 UXovnop eu olB' on ipi faQu- 
peip ev rovroig vToAr/iperat, Kal ravra t rap’ a\A to ovayc 
ryg airing. 6 Be icaA.de f)plv Kay ad ue PEKpoxopxdg, Cigxip 
Tig aXAog, Kal abrbg to rijc avui AyOrjc i/Stop xexuKttig 
avaarpibai irpbg ypag imXeAyoraC Kal »/ro« xaXaiet 
peril rdv itj,ri0uv, rj Kidaptfci, ?/ Xiyovr riviig Sutipxerai 
eiriSeiKVvpEVog rov Xijpov top avrov, j) raj^a irov Kal kXu- 
7tevu o yevvaBag xapeXQuW pia yap avrov ml avry tS>v 
rexptbv. 6 S’ oZv eXtvdepia^ei rrpog ypag, m l ravra it, 
hpitrelag ypirepog up. 

KAS10S1. T i Si j oi Sac, u Xaptop ! s’i rig atr^oXia 
irpogETreoEv aura), rov A ioc eirl xXiov SeyQivrog ilXOXpy- 
tratrdai irpog rd uvu xpdypara ; Seaxoryg Be KctKEivog 

EOT IP. 

XAPQN. ’AXA’ obx tigre, u RXuOo'i ! tripa row fxerpiov 
Bettvo^eiv koipov Kryparog, ItteI obS’ i/p-tig ir ore avrov 
dmivai biop, Kareaxiimptv. dXX' iyib olBa ryv alriav 
Trap’ Spiv pep yap dotpoSeXog pivop Kal %oal Kal xoxava 
Kal hayttrpara, ret S' &XXa {otpag Kal bpixXy Kal trKorog, 
iv Be r$ obpavu tpaiBpa irdpru, ml fj re dp0poaia iroXXf) 
Kai ro vacrap ixtjidovov' &gre pot ijBiov trap' EKEivoig 0pa- 
Bvveiv eoike. Kal Trap’ ypiav pip dviitrarai mOdrrtp si c 
BetrptOT-ijplov nvbg diroSiSpdtncuv ixtiSav Be Kaipbg ku- 
rierai, 0 x 0 X 7 / Kal 0dSyv ptiXig irors Karipxerai. 


II*— 1- Annex to your translation of any passage 
very concise notes upon such points as may appear 
chiefly to require elucidation. 

2. Draw a chart, exhibiting, in outline, the Pelopon- 
nesos, Hellas Proper, Thcssalia, and Southern Epeiros, 
with the principal Isles of the iEga-anaud Ionian Seas; 
marking all the more important mountains and rivers, 
with their names modern as well as ancient ; and insert- 
ing at least the ancient names of the chief cities in 
Laconia, Arcadia, Achaia, Argolis, Megaris, Attica, 
Bceotia, Phocis, Enbcea, Leshos, Khodos, Greta. 5 

3. Name, in chronological order, the Hellenic writers 
not later than the death of Alexander the Great, most 
distinguished (A) in poetry, whether (a) epic, or (b ) 
didactic or gnomic, or (c) lyric, or (d) tragic, or (e) 
comic; and (B) in prose, whether («). historical, or (b) 
rhetorical, or (c) ethical and philosophical. 

4. State the fundamental laws of verse, (a) dactylic 
hexameter, according to the Homeric model, and ( b ) 
iambic trimeter, as used in tragedy. 

Write out the Greek prepositions, subjoining to 
each the case or cases governed by it, and the different 
shades of meaning presented by each in its different 
constructions. 

6. (a) Write out the Greek numerals, cardinal, ordinal, 
and adverbial, as far as twenty, (b) Decline, throughout 
'j!| f ;ase ® numbers, the words for one, two, three, 
distinguishing Homeric, Herodotean, and Attic forms. ’ 

7. raree fully the following words : — vovv, rot va 
aiBu, r6Al and x6Ai, ueXaivaiv, XP vrr a, notriv, yovaoi 

17^%:.*!:.^°*"’ ” rii a " J 

. 8 \ ^f rse fn^y the following words, giving the prin- 
cipal tenses of each where yon believe them to be 
actually -used in Attic Greek, -and the synonymes from 
other verbal roots which 'you-know to come in place of 
such forms as are not so used -.—orpitpei, erpexeg, toreX- 


mpT/, Xddoi, Aapi, <r X £ Cj ^6c, &Se7p, davelp 
yvuvai, elcivat, eXyrai, aKOvcrerai, oiuTtrai i 
eppuode, Triad at, oi peodai, SeietoQai, tort, eltrl ettri^lcur’ 


1 6th September 1857. — Morning. 

Modern Languages. 

Examiner, Professor De Vericour. 

French. 

Translate into English : — 

I. 

L’hommo cst citoyen de deux mondes, d’un monde 
materiel et d’uu monde moral, d’un monde visible et 
d’uu monde invisible, d’uu monde mobile et d’un monde 
durable. Cette condition mixte explique en partie les 
contrastes qui sc manifesteut en lui. C’est surtout dans 
ses rapports avec le monde extdrieur qu’il S e recommit 
passif; c’est surtout dans scs rapports avec la region du 
sentiment et de la pensee qu’il sc reconnaitactif- dans 
les uns il re^oit, dans les auti-esilproduit; et c’est pour- 
quoi le premier ordre de rapports sert au deuxieme de 
piAlude. Cependant, i’homme rAagit sur le monde mate- 
riel par les operations des arts, comme ensuite il se 
souraet, volontairement, dans le monde moral a une 
dependance dclairde, cn rendant liommage aux lois qui 
gouvernent la nature — De Gerando. 

II. 

L’esprit llumain eat expose h des maladies fort di- 
verses: il a des aeces de fibvrc, de vertige,de delire j il 
a aussi des intervalles de langucur, d’affaissement, tantot 
dans des temps do d&ordrc, tantot dans des siccles de 
bien etre materiel ; et cos dernieres ddfaillances ne sont 
pas les moins dangereusos. Mais on ne peut craindre 
que le malado pdrissc, car lo malade cst immortel. — J. 
J. Ampere. 

German. 

Translate into English : — 

®cv fll au^gc 1111 f; i(t cincr ber mibcflrcijli^(len. Ginas 
unfSv))cvtid)c«, ft^jmi|iflca, OcipcnbciJ, fittfrie^cnktf, Famt ein 
fuller SchcmSgritup, ja cin fofcljccf SicOcnobcbutfiup Wtvben, baf e( 
aitciifdjen gietst, tic uicfjt cfjcu nutntev, ucvgmigt unb leben«fvo§ 
tuerben, ja bie nicf)t cfjeu beufeu unb avDcitcu fiimicn, a(« Bis |ie 
burtf) SJlunb unb Sdafc jietjen. 3a, man ctjiip Don einent 
©c^ioebif^jen ^aujjtntaune im ficbenifltjvigen toge, ber in St; 
maiigelung beg Sabaffi ©tvolj iu bic ?J>fcifc jlobfte, unb setfi^ette, 
bicb fet aftes einevlci, lueutt n nur 9taucl) unter ber 91afe falje, fo 
"■’are ct iufricfccn.— 3d) »ifl l)ter utc^ta »on biefen SBorjugen 
mciter fageit, bcun bic luiitbcu fic both nidjt Begteifen, bie teine 
Tabaffivaudjcr finb. Unb imcutbdjvUd) junt ffloljtfein unb jur 
GJiudfctigfeit finb fic uid)t, bcun loir fcfjeu bie, bie ni^t rautfien, 
cben fo t)eiter, ebeu fo giucfiid), eben fo gefunb, ja itoc§ gefunber. 
Stbcr id) mttfj ctioao 0011 bcu 9tad)t[)ci(cn fagen, bie biefe ©etooijti: 
t)cit Ijat, befoubevs uiu ber jungen Seute loiiien, bie bicfeS Sudj 
tefen, unb bie nod; bie freie 5CaI)i f;abcn, fte aiijune^meu ober nic^t. 
3)aiS £abafsraud)eu oerbirbt bic Sfifjuc, trodnet ben Jlorper aua, 
mad)i mager unb blag, fd)toadjt Slugcn imb @ebfid)tnig, jiefjt b«3 
«Wnt na^) Jtopf unb Sungc, biSfouivt batjec ju JEopfbef^iocrben 
nnb SBviififvanf^citcii, unb faun bcneti, bic Tjectifi^e Slntage l)aben, 
IBiut^uflcn unb £nugnifud)t jujicljcn. UebetbieS giebt ea ein 
fflebutfnip lueijr, unb je mcTjv cin iDlcnfd) SBeburfhtffe l)at, beffo 
ntefjt mirb feine 5Jreif)cit uub ©iucffciigfeit eingef^rauft. 34 
loavne baijer icbeunann bafuv uub loerbe mid) freuen, menu 
ii^ fjicrburd) etloas guv SBenniubcrung biefcv fibk" 0>'*» tB ' e 
i^ mit Steuben Bemetle, fdjon feljr abnimuit) beitragen fann. 

Jgufelanb. 

n. 

©ie Slugen gingen ifpn iiber, 

®ie tottb mir? 

(St ifl gcleljrt uub boc^ bcfdjeiben. 

©er dtenig ualjm fid) feiner an. 
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Italian. 

Translate into English : — 


L’ltalia e la terra della musics, e della luce. Tras- 
portiamoci sulle sponde dell’ Adriatico quando il Sole 
apparisce soil’ orizzonte : scendiamo in riva del Tirreno 
allor che tramonta : e vediamo se vi ha cielo, che diffuso 
di serenita rida d’un azzurro piu puro. Saliamo in vetta 
dell’ Apenniuo e dell’ Alpe : e tra il fragore degli Aqui- 
loni, che van contrastando co’ cerri, udiamo il rimbal- 
zare delle onde, che si precipitano negli abissi : aggiri- 
amoci su’ colli ridenti di Posilipo e di Careggi, al 
tepente spirar degli Zeffiri, e al mormorar soave dci 
ruscelli, che nc fecondano le falde ; e neghiaino che la 
natura sparso abbia in questa felice contrada quella 
varieta d’ accordi e di suoni, che fu il principio dell’ 
Armor ia. 

n. 

Italia, Italia, o tu, cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza, ond’ hai 
Punesta dote d’ infiniti guai 
Che’n fronte scritti per tna doglia porte. 

Oh ! fossi tu men bella, o almen piu forte, 

Onde assai piu ti paventasse, o assai 
T’ arnasse men, chi del tuo bello ai rai 
Par che si strugga, et pur ti sfida a morte ; 

Ohe giu dall’ Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d’ armati, ne di sangue tinta 
Bever 1’onda del Pb gallici armenti. 

Ne te vedrei del non tuo ferro cinta 
Pugnar col braccio di straniere genti, 

Per sorvir, sernpre, o vincitrice o vinta. — Filicaja. 

Translate into French, or German, or Italian : — 

The most illustrious ornament of the reign of Edward 
the Third, and of his successor, Richard the Second, was 
Geoffrey Chaucer ; a poet with whom the history of our 
poetry is by many supposed to have commenced, and 
who lias been pronounced by a critic of unquestionable 
taste and discernment, Dr. Johnson, to be the first 
English versifier who wrote poetically, lie was born 
in the year 1328, and educated at Oxford, where he 
made a rapid progress in the scholastic sciences, as they 
were then taught: but the liveliness of his parts, and 
the native gaiety of his disposition, soon recommended 
him to the patronage of a magnificent monarch, and 
rendered him a very popular and acceptable character 
in the brilliant court which I have above described. In 
the mean time, be added to bis accomplishments by fre- 
quent tours in France and Italy, which he sometimes 
visited under the advantages of a public character. — 
Warton. 


17 th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Mathematics. 

Examiner , George Boole, ll.d., f.r.s. 

1. Give Euclid’s definition, and also the arithmetical 

definition of ratio. Which of the two is the more defi- 
nite and specific in character % Express, in their sim- 
plest forms, the arithmetical values of the following 
ratios, viz,, 6 : 3, 9 : 15-J : 10£. 

2. Explain what is meant by proportion in the science 
of arithmetic. The first term of a proportion being 9, 
the second, 12, and the fourth, off, find the third term. 

3. Reduce to their simplest values the following frac- 
tional expressions, viz. : — 

— #> 

f ^ of 

§xf+£ of 20, 

Si+if. 

4. Define a decimal fraction. Can the rules of deci- 
mal fractions bo regarded as particular deductions from 
fjie rules of vulgar fractions 1 May they also be con- 
sidered as founded upon the same principles as the rules 
of the arithmetic of integers ; and if so, upon what 
ground 1 


5. Reduce to their simplest values the following deci- Appendix III 

mal expressions, viz. : — 

l-235-f--02-f-01234— -7, Examination 

•3 464 x -00125, totimDegrea 

•2376+99. q 

6. Verify the solutions of the second and third ques- (compulsory) 

tions by vulgar fractions. and Group's! 

7. Calculate the value of 27 3 £ yards of cloth, at 
17s. Gd. per yard, by the rule of proportion, and also by 
the method commonly known as practice. 

8. Solve the same question by vulgar fractions and 
by decimals. 

9. State, briefly, the difference between arithmetic 
and algebra. 

10. Find the values of the expressions — 

(*■+«*, im‘ (£*) 

whena:=3, y— 4. 

11. Solve the equations — 

2 3 4 2 

*— V*+l =5, 
a*=21+ v'pCfl. 


12. What is meant by simultaneous equations, aod 
what relation must exist between the number of equa- 
tions given and the number of quantities which, when 
independent, they enable us to determine? Explain 
the condition, “ when independent,” above referred to. 

13. Solve the simultaneous equations — 


| 

'-x>j+y*= 7 J 


Also, as-py'q y l =~ 


5/ 


14- Define a logarithm, and from the definition ex- 
plain the use of a table of logarithms. 

15. The difference of the squares of two unequal 
straight lines is equal to the rectangle under their sum 
and difference. 

16. Describe a square that shall be equal to a given 
rectangle ; also a rectangle equal to a given square, but 
having its sides in a given ratio. 

17. Inscribe, in a given circle, first, a regular hexa- 
gon j secondly, a regular pentagon. 

IS. Equal triangles which have one angle of the one 
equal to one angle of the other, have their sides about 
the equal angles reciprocally proportional. 

19. Investigate a trigonometrical expression for the 
area of a triangle in terms of two sides, and their 
included angle. Hence deduce the last proposition. 

20. Investigate formulae for the solution of the differ- 
ent cases of plane triangles. 

21. Prove the formulto — 

q:„ q * _ 2 tan. A 


1 -j-tan. 2 A‘ 

Sin. A+siu. B _ A-|-B 

Cos. A+cos. B 2 


\Gth September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Special Group B. — English Philology and 

Criticism. — ■Examiner, George L ■ Craik, a.m. 

1. Give an account of the English Language as it 
existed down to the time of the Norman Conquest, in 
respect of the following particulars: — 1. Its position 
and connexion in the Indo-European Family of Lan- 
guages; 2. The date when, the quarter whence, and 
the people by whom it was importod into Britain ; 3. 
The character of its grammatical system ; 4. The con- 
stitution of its vocabulary. 

2. Give some account of tbe compositions that we 
still possess in this original form of the English language. 

3. State the nature of tbe first revolution which this 
original English language underwent, and explain how 
it was brought about. 

4. State in what respects the English now in use is 
distinguished from the original form of the language, 
and explain how and under what influences the one has 
been converted into tbe other. 
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Appendix II. 5. Mention the principal works that have come down 
— — . to ns in the form of the English language that was in 

for^ the Decree 1186 “““odia-fely before it began to be largely intermixed 
of A.B, with French; noticing the supposed date of each, its 

Special subject or general nature, and, if printed, when and 
Group B. under whose editorial care. 

6. Name the principal English poets of each century, 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth, inclusive ; indi- 

. eating briefly the departments of poetry to which their 
works belong. 

7. Enumerate the chief English historical writers and 
their works ; arranging them in the order of time. 

8. Write a short criticism on some English literary 
work of the present century. 

9. Write a short critical estimate of the genius of 
some living English author. 


17 th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Logic. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 

1. Define Logic, and give an outline of its early his- 
tory. Distinguish the several proviuces of Logic, Meta- 
physics, Grammar, and Rhetoric. Why have Logic and 
Rhetoric been denominated instrumental arts 1 In what 
sense does Bacon call Logic the “ ars artium ?” 

2. Define and illustrate Simple Apprehension, Judg- 
ment, and Reasoning ; and give their Aristotelian and 
Scholastic equivalents. Are these operations independ- 
ent of each other? How far can logical rules increase 
their effectiveness? Distinguish Complex ani Incom- 
plex Apprehension. 

3. Define Generalization, and illustrate the several 
processes involved in it. What process is the reverse 
of Generalization ? Distinguish the two forms of Total- 
ity —the Logical and the Metaphysical whole — and point 
out the relation between them. Enumerate the Predi- 
cables, and define Species and Property. What is the 
earliest treatise that exhibits the existing classification 
of Predicables ? 

4. What has given rise to the opinion, that there 
must be some thing corresponding to every general 
term? State precisely the point in dispute between 
the Nominalists and Realists; and mention some of the 
most eminent philosophers who have taken part in this 
controversy. 

5. Enumerate and exemplify the various kinds of 
Conversion. Draw up the scheme of Opposition, and 
explain the symbols employed. 

_6. The “ Dictum de omni ” may be deduced from the 
principle of Generalization, and may be so stated as to 
be immediately applicable to the Sorites. How is the 
Sorites reduced to a series of syllogisms ? What are the 
special rules of the Sorites? They may be directly 
proved from the Dictum. J 

7. Prove that the number of universal terms in the 
premises must be at least one more than in the conclu- 
sion, and that the excess cannot be more than two. Is 
a, single premise ever sufficient to warrant a conclusion? 
Give Aristotle’s definition of Enthymeme. 

8. Define and exemplify Eigure and Mood. Name 
the legitimate Moods in the first figure, and show that 
A can be proved in this Figure only. State and prove 
the special rules in the second and third Figures. De- 
fine and exemplify the process of Reduction. 0 Who was 
the author of the Mnemonic lines ? 

9. The sources of error in any argument may be 
reduced to three. Institute a classification of fallacies 
based on this analysis, and give an instance of each 

Lead do yon reduce the fallacies of 
. i f tltl ° Principii,” “ Composition and Division ?” Give 
instances of these fallacies. What are tho fallacious 
modes of inference in Hypothetical syllogisms ? Exa- 
mine the following argument “ If any objection that 
could be urged would justify a change of established 
laws, no laws could be maintained : but some laws can 
be maintained; therefore, no objection that can be 
urged will justify a change of established laws.” 

10. How do you classify those propositions, whose 
subjects are qualified by the terms alone or few : e.e. 

Virtue alone is happiness- below?” Is the following a 


valid syllogism:— “Every true patriot is di s i n tar«^ 
few men are disinterested ; therefore f PW 
patriots?” ’ W men ^ true 

11. What is the ambiguity in the word Ua *• 
How did Aristotle define it? Explain and ^ 
what is meant by tho Baconian induction 

the inductive argument be exhibited in 
What constitutes Bacon’s chief claim to tL rn™*! 
“Founder of the Inductive Philosophy?" Mont:* 6 ° f 
of the defects of his philosophy. 11 some 

12. Define and iUustmte tie Indirect Method of Kf 

ference. Why is it necessary to have recoins* 
method ? Point out its conclusiveness as cornua J? 
that of the other Experimental Methods TV -a: T, 
these methods does Sir J. Iderschel allude whmU 
says— “ It is by this process that science, in its present 
advanced state, is chiefly promoted?” What rend - 
the Deductive Method necessary ? What is Mill’s a !f 
lysis of this method ? ana ' 


17th September, 1857 .—Afternoon. 
Metaphysics. 

Examiner, Professor Moffett, ix.d. 

. L Discuss, in a short essay, the following propori- 
tion “ La psychologie n’est assurement pas toute la 
philosophic, inais ellc en est le fondemeut." 

2. Define Philosophy. What is its first problem? 
(Hamilton.) Wliat is meant by the argument from 
“ Common Sense ;” and who have been its most eminent 
expositors? What objections have been made to the 
nomenclature of this argument, and what substitutes 
have been proposed ? What obj ections have been made 
to the principle? The uncritical application of this 
argument brought it into disrepute : this appears in the 
case of a celebrated controversy ? Under wliat condi- 
tions may the argument bo employed ? Wliat are the 
criteria of fundamental principles of thought? 

3. On what subjects have the principal controversies 
arisen in philosophy ? Defino Mind and Matter. Men- 
tion some of the most remarkable” hypotheses that have 
been devised to explain tlio mannor in which the con- 
nexion between Mind and Matter is carried on. What 
did Bacon mean by the “ Doctrina de foedere ?” 

4. The merit of originating psychological analysis is 
disputed between four philosophers of the seventeenth 
century: name them, and their principal works; and 
estimate their respective claims. On what specific 
ground does Stewart assert for Descartes the title of 
“ Father of the Experimental Philosophy of the Human 
Mind ?” How do you undorstand the word experimental 
in this passage ? 

5. In what principle of Descartes’ Philosophy do we 
find the germ of the theories of “ Occasional Causes,” 
“Pre-established Harmony,” and “Vision in God?” 
Name the authors of these several theories. What diffi- 
culties were they supposed to obviate? What is their 
common imperfection ? 

6. What axiom, according to Descartes, is “ the foun- 
dation of all science ; the rule and measure of all truth ?” 
Examine it critically. State and criticise the process by 
which Descartes establishes tho existence of the External 
World. In what sense did Descartes maintain, and in 
what sense did Locke impugn, the doctrine of Innate 
Ideas ? What was Locke’s primary argument against 
this doctrine ? 

7. What was the great problem of Locke’s Essay? 
State in syllogistic form his general argument. State 
accurately Locke’s definitions of the following terms : — 
Idea, Reflection, Knowledge, Time, Substance. How, 
according to Locke, do wo arrive at the conception of 
Substance ? What consequonces was his definition of 
Knowledge supposed to involve ? Is it fairly respon- 
sible for these consequences ? 

8. What is Immaterialism ? What was the aim of 
Berkeley’s system? State and criticise some of his 
leading arguments. 

9. Define Power, Cause, and Effect. How is it that 
the analyeis of these notions comes within the limits of 
Locke’s plan ? What is the reason that day and night, 
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notwithstanding their relation of invariable sequence, 
are never regarded under the aspect of cause and effect? 
Hume's account of these notions has one premise in 
common with Locke, and one with Kant. What is his 
conclusion? What constitutes the importance of Hume’s 
writings in the history of Metaphysics ? 

10. Trace the historical relation between the system 
of Hume and that of Kant. Upon the determination of 
what fundamental question, according to Kant, rests the 
possibility of a true science of Metaphysics ? How does 
lie show that all knowledge is not derived from the ex- 
perience furnished by the senses ? What is the great 
inconsistency of Kant’s system ? What great truths did 
he seek to establish by his Practical Eeason ? How did 
Kant’s system necessarily lead to scepticism? What 
seems to be its fundamental fallacy? 

11. Is linear distance directly perceived by sight? 
How have the phenomena of single and double vision 
been accounted for? How does Locke prove that “ Ideas 
of Sensation are often altered by the Judgment?” 

12. State some of the most remarkable classifications 
that have been proposed of mental phenomena. Men- 
tion the classification you adopt, and the grounds of your 
preference. With what precautions must any classifi- 
cation be adopted? 

21st September, 1837. — Morning. 

Jurisprudence. 

Examiner , D. Caulfeild Heron, ix.d. 

1. Define J urisprudence. 

2. How do you distinguish the laws of which Juris- 
prudence treats from those investigated by Political 
Economy ? 

3. What is meant by ex post facto legislation ; and 
on what grounds has the phrase been applied to the un- 
written law of England ? 

4. What is the fundamental distinction between Civil 
and Criminal Law ? 

5. What is the supposed advantage of legal fictions, 
aud what is the objection to their use ? 

6. Define Common Law and Statute Law. 

7. What is the technical meaning of Equity in the 
law of England ? 

8. What does Blackstone designate by the term, 
Municipal Law ? Is the phrase correct ? If not, why 
not? 

9. What is the proper end of punishment ? 

10. Define International Law. 

11. Define Procedure. 

12. Define a Contract and a Promise. 

13. Define an action at law. 

14. Two great schools of Jurisprudence have existed 
in modern times. 

15. Define the term, “ codification.''' 

16. Define the term, “ constitution of a state." 

17. Define the terms, evidence and proof. 

18. What is the use of a register of deeds? 

19. On what principle is based the right of paupers 
to subsistence raised by taxation ? 

20. Define Copyright. 

2 1st September, 1857. — Morning. 

Political Economy. 

Examiner, D. Gauifeild Heron , ll.d. 

1. Define Political Economy. 

2. What are the three constituents of wealth? 

3. Define the terms, supply and demand. 

4. Mr. Senior states four elementary propositions of 
the science of Political Economy. 

5. What are the chief sources of the influence of limi- 
tation of supply upon value ? 

6. What is the difference between the price of labour 
and the amount of wages ? 

7. Explain the phrase, “favourable balances of trade.” 

8. Money has two functions. 

9. What qualities render the precious metals the fittest 
of all commodities to be used as money? 


10. Define Production. 

1 1. Define Capital and Labour. 

12. Define Value. 

13. Define Kent. 

14. What are the Customs and Excise Duties? 

15. Define Banking. 

16. How is the term, cost of production, defined by 
Mr. Senior? 

17. There are four species of monopolies. 

18. The terms, high and low wages, have been used 
in three different senses. 

19. Define a joint stock company. 

20. How does a joint stock bank differ from a pri- 
vate bank. 


Appendix II. 

Examination 
for the Degree 
of A.B. 

Special 
Group B.and 
Group C. 


18?A September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Examiner , John Sterelig , LL.D. 

1. Give a clear analysis of Duchayla’s Proof of the 
Parallelogram of Forces, without going through the 
proofs of the several propositions. 

2. Pour weights are placed on a horizontal lever : one 
of 14 lbs. at 10 inches from its fulcrum ; one of 20 lbs. 
at 7 inches ; one of 11 lbs. at 13 inches ; and one of 36 
lbs. at 5 inches; and all at the same side. What 
force, acting at two feet and one inch distance from the 
fulcrum, would produce equilibrium? 

3. On the same supposition as the last, state the two 
points at which the equilibrating force, if it act up, or 
down, in a vertical line, must be applied ; and give the 
pressure which the fulcrum sustains in each case. 

4. A wheel of 5 feet iu diameter is acted on by aforco 
of 20 lbs. at its circumference ; what load will this sus- 
tain on a compound axle, the diameter of one part of 
which is 16 inches, and that of the other part, 14 
inches ? 

5. Prove that if a body move from rest under the 
action of any uniform force, and if it acquire the 
velocity, v, in the time t ; then the space described, 



6. By the Act of Parliament which determines the 
Weights and Measures of Great Britain, the length of 
the pendulum which swings seconds in London is de- 
clared to be 39 "13929 imperial standard inches. Explain 
fully, how, from that fact, we obtain the measure of the 
dynamic force of gravity at London, in feet per second ; 
but do not go through the arithmetic operations. 

7. What height would a musket bullet rise to from the 
earth which was shot upwards vertically, with a velocity 
of 1,640 feet per second, supposing it not to be resisted 
by the air ? 

8. The specific gravity of wrought iron is 7 - 78. A 
ploughshare let gently into a vessel of water, carefully 
filled up to an overflow pipe, is found to displace 114 - 5 
cubic inches of the water; what is the weight of the 
ploughshare ? 

9. Explain the total reflexion of light which takes 
place at the boundary between a denser and a more rare 
optical medium; and give the relation between the 
limiting angle at which it takes place, and the indexes 
of refraction. 

10. Explain how the distance of a heavenly body, 
from the centre of the earth, and its parallax, are re- 
lated ; and explain by what observations the distance of 
the same body can be determined at successive times. 

11. In a certain hygrometric state of the air, 100 
cubic inches are found to weigh 30'5 grains. Show how 
the number expressing the specific gravity of air in that 
state is obtained, distilled water at 60°, and standard 
pressure being the unit. 

12. Explain how tho height of a homogeneous atmos- 
phere of the same constitution as in the preceding ques- 
tion may he calculated, the height of the barometer 
being supposed 30 inches, and the density of mercury 
13‘6 to distilled water, 1. 

13. Explain the great accumulation .of electricity 
obtained by charging a Leyden jar. 

14. State, clearly, the difference of action of one per- 
manent magnet when brought in the neighbourhood of. 
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Appendix n. 

Examination 
for the Degree 
of A.B. 

Group C. and 
Group D. 


Examination 
for Honors 
A.B. 


another ; and of the same magnet when brought near a 
bar of soft iron ; and explain the difference. 

15. A flask of water, when boiling freely, is corked 
up, and all ebullition immediately ceases. It is then 
plunged into cold water, when violent ebullition again 
commences. Explain these facts. 

lSi/t September, 1857. — Morning. 

Chemistby. 

Examiner , Tim. II. Romney, ph.d. 

1. What general law has been observed with refer- 
ence to the boiling points of homologous series? 

2. Give the laws of combining proportions. 

3. Describe the method of taking the specific gravity 
of a body heavier than water, and the precautions to he 
observed. 

4. What is mean^ by a compound radical ? Give 
some examples. 

5. How is the atomic weight of an organic acid as- 
certained ? 

6. Give a description of water ; its composition, pro- 
perties, and the forms in which it exists. 

7. Explain, in symbols, the reaction that takes place 
when hydrosulphuric acid is passed into a solution of 
chromic acid. 

8. What is the action of light upon moist chloride of 
silver ? 

9. Give the formulas, with water of crystallization, of 
the following sulphates Alum, sulphates of baryta, 
lime, zinc, copper, manganese, and nickel. 

10. Give the different views of the constitution of 
alcohol. 

11. Mention the specific tests for the following 
metals : — Potash, soda, lime, alnmiua, iron, cadmium, 
and silver. 

12. Describe, shortly, the manufacture, composition, 
and properties of carbonate of lead. 

13. Describe the preparation and properties of sul- 
phuric acid. Mention, also, the impurities that may 
exist in it. 

14. Give Liebig’s and Gerhardt’s views of the con- 
stitution of acetic acid. 

15. By what method may anhydrous acetic acid he 
obtained, and what is its constitution ? 

16. What compound is obtained by the action of heat 
on a mixture of benzoic acid and lime ? Describe the 
reaction in symbols. 

17. Give the properties, and some of the principal 
sources, of carbonic acid. 

18. What is the constitution of the salts called alums ? 

19<7t September, 1857. — Morning. 

Zoology. — Examiner, Professor W- Smith, f.l.s. 

1. Distinguish between systemic and pulmonic circu- 
lation ; mention the organs concerned in each, and give 
examples of animals in which only one or both occur. 


2. What are the typical modifications of the n P 

system throughout the animal series, and in what ,.r 0M 
do they occur? classes 

3. Give the homologies in the mammalian skeleton of 

the carapace and plastron of the tortoise. 01 

4. Refer the following genera of animals to their re 

spective classes, orders, and families, viz ■— BaW 
Mooropus, Oyprinns, Vespertilio, Vulpes. Teredo Uma-r 
Culex, and Bercb. ’ ’ 

5. Define the geographical limits of the larser 
dermata in their wild state. 


Botany. 

1. How does the structure of the leaf guide to the 
structure of the stem? Iu what sub-class do we find 
such indications fail? 

2. Give the homologies of the filament, anther and 
pollen. 

3. Define the terms arillus and arillode, and give il- 
lustrative examples. 

4. In what order of plants have the terms Melano- 
spermea, Rhodospermete, and Ohlorospermem been in- 
troduced? Explain these terms, and give illustrative 
examples. 

5. What natural order has the following characters 
viz. : — Herbaceous plants, with alternate ex-stipulate 
leaves, and a racemose, or corymbose inflorescence: 
sepals and petals four, regular; stamens six: fruit bi- 
carpellary, seed exalbuminons; embryo folded? 


1 9th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Physical (tkoguaphy. 

Examiner, Profeswr William King. 

1. What are isothermal lines? 

2. Name the principal active volcanoes. 

3. Describe an Alpine glacier ami moraine. 

4. Name the principal deltas of the globe; and ex- 
plain the formation of any particular one. 

5. ICxplain the origin of the great alluvial plain of 
Bengal. 

6. Describe the principal oceanic currents. 

7. Give the direction of the principal mountain ranges, 
and the altitude of some of the highest peaks. 

8. Considering tho height of the highest mountain, 
and the depth of the deepest part of tho oceau — what 
is the greatest amount of inequality on the earth’s sur- 

9. Give Darwin’s classification of recent coral forma- 
tions. 

10. Adduce evidence to show that some coral forma- 
tions are gradually rising, while others arc subsiding. 

11. Explain tho absence of a true delta in some large 
rivers, especially the Amazon. 


EXAMINATION FOR HONORS— A.B. 


24 th September, 1857. — Morning. 
Latin. — Examiner, Bunnell Lewis, m.a. 
Translate : — 

(A.) — Horaoe — Satires. 

Nec sibi coenarum quips temere arroget artem 
Non prius exacta tenui ratione sapor um. 

Isec satis est, cara pisces averrere mensa 
Ignarum, quibus est ius aptius et quibus assis 
Languidus in cubitum iam se conviva reponet. 
Umber et iligna nutritus glande rotundas 
Ourvat aper lances carnem vitantis inertem : 

Nam .Laurens malus est, ulvis et arundine pinkie, 
Vraea submittit capreas non semper ednles. ° 
hecundae leporis sapiens sectabitur armos. 
rtscibus atque avibus quae natura et foret aetas, 


Ante meum nulli patuit quaosita palatum. 

Sunt quorum ingenium nova tantuin crustula promit : 
Nequaquam satis in re una consumcre curam, 

TJt si quis solum hoc, mala ne sint vina, laboret, 
Quali perfundat pisces seourus olivo. 

Massica si coelo supponas vina sereno 
Nocturna, si quid crassi est, tenuabitur aura, 

Et deeedet odor nervis inimieus ; at ilia 
Integrum perdunt lino vitiata saporem. 

Surrentina vafer qui miscet faeco Falenia 
Vina, columbino limum bene colligit ovo, 

Quatenns ima petit volvens aliena vitelius. 

Tostis marcentem squillis recreabis et Afra 
Potorem cochlea: nam lactuca iunatat acri 
Post vinum stomacho; perna magis ac magis liillis 
Flagitat in morsus refici, quin omnia malit, 
Quaecunque immundis fervent allata popinis. 
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Est operae pretium duplicis pernoscere iuris 
Naturam. Simplex e dulci constat olivo, 

Qnoil pingui miscere mero muriaque decebit 
2Jon alia, quam qua Byzantia putuit orca. 

Hoc ubi confusum sectis iuferbuit berbis 
Oorycioque croco sparsum stetit, insuper addes 
Pressa Venafranae quod bacca remisit olivae. 

(B.) — Virgii. — JEneid. 

His ubi nequidquam dictis experta Latinum 
Contra stare videt, penitusque in viscera lapsum 
Serpentis furiale malum, totamque pererrat ; 

Turn vero infelix, ingen tibus excita monstxus, 

Immensani sine more furit lvmpliata per urbem : 

Ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo, 

Quern pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent; ille actus babeua 
Curvatis fertur spatiis; stupe t inscia supra 
Impubesque rnanus, mi rata volubile buxum ; 

Dant animos plagae. Non cursu segnior illo 
Per medias urbes agitur populosque feroces. 

Quin etiam in silvas, simulato numine Bacclii 
Mains adorta nefas maioremquo orsa furorem, 

Evolat, et natam frondosis moutibus abdit, 

Quo thalamuni eripiat Teucris taedasque moretur, 

Evoe Baccbe, fremens, solum te virgine dignum 
Vociferans : etenim molles tibi sumere tbyrsos, 

Te lustrare clioro, sacrum tibi pascere crinem. 

Fama volat, furiisque accensas pectore matres 
Idem omne3 simul ardor agit, nova quaerere tecta. 
Deseruere dornos, ventis dant colla comasque; 

Ast aliae tremulis ululatibus aetliera complent, 
Pampineasque gerunt incinctae pellibus hastas. 

Ipsa inter medias flagrantem fervida piuum 
Sustinet, ac natae Turnique canit hymenaeos, 
Sanguiueam torquens aciem, torvumque repente 
Clamat : “ Io matres, audite, ubi quaeque, Latinae : 

Si qua piis animis manet infelicis Amatae 
Gratia, si iuris materni cura remordet, 

Solvite or inales vittas, capito orgia mecum.” 

(0.) — Terence — Phormio. 

A. Get a. G. Hem! A. Quidegisti? G. Emuuxi ar- 
gento senes. 

A. Satin’ id est? G. Nescio bercle : tantum jussus sum. 
A. Eho, verbero, aliud mihi respondes ac rogo? 

G. Quid ergo narrasl A. Quia ego narrem? opera tua 
Ad rcstini mihi quidem res rediit planissime. 

Ut te quidem omnes di, deaeque, superi, infer!, 

Malis exeniplis perdant! hem! si quid velis, 

Huic mandes, quod quidem recte curatum velis, 

Quid minus utibile fuit, quam hoc ulcus tangere, 

Aut nominare uxorem 1 injecta est spes patri, 

Posse illam extrudi : cedo nunc porro, Phormio 
Dotem si accipiet, uxor ducenda est domum : 

Quid fiet ? G. Non enim ducet. A. Novi : caeterum 
Quum argentum repetent, nostra causa scilicet 
In nervum potius ibit. G. Nihil est, Autipbo, 

Quin male narrando possit depravarier. 

Tu id quod boni est excerpis : dicis quod mali est. 

Audi nunc contra jam : si argentum acceperit, 

Ducenda est uxor, ut ais : concedo tibi : 

Spatinm quidem tandem apparandis nuptiis, 

Vocandi, sacriiicandi, dabitur paululum : 

Interea amici, quod pollioiti sunt, dabunt : 

Id istis reddet. A. Quamobrem? aut quid dicet? G. 
Rogas? 

Quot res i “ Postilla monstra evenerunt mibi : 

Introiit in aedes ater alienus canis : 

Anguis per impluvium decidit de tegulis : 

Gallina cecinit : interdixit bariolus : 

Aruspex vetuit ante brumam aliquid novi 
Negoti incipere ?” quae causa est justissima. 

Haec Sent A. Ut modo fiant. G. Fient : me vide. 
Pater exit : abi, die esse argentum Phaedriae. 

Translate into Latin verse : — 

There is a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all tbs valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 


Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine. 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falling through the clov’n ravine, 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning : but in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas ainl Ilion’s columned citadel. 

The crown of Troas. 


AppBndet II. 

Examination 
for Honors — 
A.B. 


1. What is known concerning the life of Terence? 
Point out the chief merits and defects of his plays. In 
what respects is he superior to Plautus ? What is meant 
by fabula prietextata? 

2. Write a short essay on the Roman satirists, and 
quote some passages from their writings in support of 
your statements. 

3. Distinguish between tessera and talus, clipeus and 
scutum, semita and via, promitto and polliceor, simnlo 
and dissimulo. 

-1. Explain, accurately, the meanings of the words, 
bruma, delubrum, vexillum, nubere, exodium, bnstum, 
improbus, tibicen. 

5. What does the abbreviation III. VIR. AAAFF. 
denote ? 


24 th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Latin. — Examiner, Bunnell Len in, m.a. 

Translate : — 

(A.) — Tacitus — II istories. 

Galbae corpus, diu neglectum et plurimis ludibriis 
vexatum, liceutia tenebrarum dispensator Argius e pri- 
oribus servis humili sepuitura in privatis eius hortis 
contexit. Caput per lixas calonesque suffixum lacera- 
tuiuquc, aute Patrobii tumulum (libertue is Neronis 
punitus a Galba fuerat) postera demum die repertum et 
cremato iam corpori ad mix turn est. Huno exitum 
habuit Servius Galba, tribus et septuaginta annis quin- 
que principes prospera fortuua emensus, et alieno im- 
perio felicior quam suo. Vetus in familia nobilitas, 
magmie opes : ipsi medium iugenium, magis extra vitia 
quam cum virtutibus. Famae nec incuriosus nec ven- 
(litator. Pecuniae alienae non adpetens, suae parcus, 
publicae avarus. Amieorum libertorumque, ubi in 
bonos incidisset, sine reprehensione patiens, si mali 
forent, usque ad culpam iguarus. Sed claritas natalium 
et metus temporum obtentui, ut quod segnitia erat, 
sapientia vocaretur. Dum vigebat aetas, militari lande 
apud Qermanias floruit. Pro consule Africam moderate, 
iam senior citeriorem Hispaniam pari iustitia continuity 
maior private visus, dum privatus fuit, et omnium con- 
sensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset. 

(B.) — Cicero — De Oratobb. 

Saepe etiam facete concedas adversario id ipsum, 
quod tibi ille detrahit : ut C. Laelius, quum ei quidam 
malo genere natua diceret, indignum esse suis maioribus, 
At hercule, inquit, tu tuis dignus. Saepe etiam senten- 
tiose ridicula dicuutur : ut M. Ciucius, quo die legem de 
1 donis et muneribus tulit, quum C. Cento prodisset et 
satis contumeliose : Quid fers, Cinciole ? quaesisset : Ut 
emas, inquit, Cai, si uti velis. Saepe etiam salse, quae 
fieri non possunt, optantur: ut M. Lepidus, quum, 
caeteris in campo exercentibus, in herba ipse reenbuisset, 
Vellem hoc esset, inquit, laborare. Salsum est etiam 
quaerentibus et quasi percon tan tibus lente respondere 
quod nolint ; ut censor Lepidus, quum M. Antistio 
Pyrgensi eqnum ademisset, amicique quum vociferaren- 
tur et quaererent, quid ille patri suo responderet, cur 
ademptum sibi equum diceret, quum optimus colonus, 
parcissimus, modestissimus, frugalissimus esset : Me is- 
torum, inquit, nihil credere. Culliguutur a Graecis alia 
nonmilla, exsecrationcs, admirationes, minationes. Sed 
haec ipsa nimis mihi videor inmulta genera descripsisBe. 
Nam ilia, quae verbi ratione et vi continentnr, certa 
fere ac definita sunt; quae plerumque, ut ante dixi. 
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Appendix II. laudari magis quam rideri solent. Haec autem, quae 
I, ~ ■ . sunt in re et ipsa sententia, parti bus sunt innumerabilia, 
for Honors— g euer _‘bu9 pauca. Exspectationibus enim decipiendis et 
A.B. naturis aliorum irridendis, ipsorum ridicule indicandis 

et siniilitudine turpioris et dissimulatione et subabsurda 
dicendo et stulta reprebendendo risus moventur. Itaque 
imbuendus eat is, qui iocose volet dicere, quasi natura 
quadaru apta ad haec genera et moribus, ut ad cuiusque 
modi genus ridiculi vultus etiam accommodetur ; qui 
quidem quo severior est et tristior, ut iu te, Crasse, hoc 
ilia, quae dicuntur, salsioia videri solent. 


written? Indicate tbe sources from which Ciee- A 
rived his arguments for the immortality of tbo .7? de * 

bi,triZ p ”° T “ oi ‘" 3 ’ itL SaI1 “ 1 ' “*» - 

7.. Describe tl;e situation of Teousis, 0™,, Bah, 
Aqumum, and Cirrha. Mention instances in wb cl, ti ’ 
name of a French town has been formed bv rnnhw- 6 
from that of a Gallic people. J 


23 rd September, 1857 — Morning. 


(C.) — Livr. 

Ea res aliquanto exspectatione omnium tranquil! ior 
fuit. Itaque cum renuntiatum a mercatoribus csset 
negata Veientibus auxilia, iussosque suo cousilio belluui 
initum suis viribus exsequi, uec advcrsarum reruin quac- 
rere socios, cum qnibus spem integram communicati 
.non sint, turn dictator, ne nequiquam creatus csset, 
materia quaerendae bello gloriae adempta in pace ali- 
•quid operis edere, quod monumeutuin csset dictatume, 
cupieus, censuram minucrc paint, seu niuiiam potcstatera 
-ratus, seu non tarn magnitudine honoris quam dinturni- 
tate nffensus. Contione itaque advocata rem pnblicam 
foris gerendam ait tutaque omnia praestanda deos im- 
mortales suscepisse; se, quod intra muros agendum 
esset, libertati populi Romani consultnrum. Maximam 
autem eius custodiaui esse, si magna imperia diuturna 
non essent, et temporis modus imponerctur, qnibus iuris 
imponi non posset. Alios magistratus annuos esse, 
quinquennalem censuram. Grave esse isdem per tot 
an nos magna parte vitae obnoxios vivcre. Se legem 
laturum, ne plus quam annua ac semestris censura esset. 
■Consensu ingen ti populi legem postero diepcrtulit, “et ut 
re ipsa” inquit “sciatis, Quirites, quammihi diuturna non 
placeant imperia, dictalura me abdico.” Dcposito suo 
magistrate modo aliorum magistratuum imposito, fine 
alteri, cum gratulatione ac favoro ingenti populi domum 
est reductus. Censores aegre passi Mamercum, quod 
magistrate m populi Romani minuisset, triba moverunt 
octiplicatoque ceusu aerarium fecerunt. Quam rem 
ipsum ingenti animo tulisse forunt, causam potius igno- 
miniae intuentem quam ignominiam; primores patrum, 
quamquam dominutum censui-ae ius lioluissent, exemplo' 
acerbitatis censoriae offensos, quijipc cum se quisquo 
diutius ac saepius subiectum censoribus fore cerncret 
quam censuram gesturum. Populi certe tanta indignatio 
coorta dicitur, ut vis a censoribus nullius auctoritate 
praeter quam ipsins Mamerei deterreri quiverit. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

Two great revolutions have happened in the political 
state and in the manners of the European nations. Tlie 
first was occasioned by the progress of the Roman 
power ; the second, by the subversion of it. When the 
spirit of conquest led the armies of Rome beyond the 
Alps, they found all the countries which they iuvaded 
inhabited by people whom they denominated barbarians, 
but who were, nevertheless, brave and independent. 
These defended their ancient possessions with obstinate 
valour. It was by the superiority of their discipline, 
rather than of their courage, that the Romans gained 
any advantage over them. A single battle did not, as 
among tbe effeminate inhabitants of Asia, decide the 
fate of a state. The vanquished people resumed their 
arms with fresh spirit, and their undisciplined valour, 
animated by a love of liberty, supplied the want of con- 
duct as well as of union. 

1. Write down the Latin distributives and numeral 
adverbs from 1 to 20. What is tbe symbol for 5,000 1 

2. Give the meanings of rogo, irrogo, subrogo, and 
erogo. 

• q. 9 We an accoun * 1 °f the maladministration of Yerres 
m Sicily; and show, by examples, that the Roman pro- 
vincial governors were frequently guilty of similar 
crimes. Quote Juvenal’s lines on this subject. 

4. Explain the following terms: qutestio perpetua, 
album judicum, centum viri, perduellio, provocatio. 
ampliatio. 

5- In what year were tbe Tusculan Disputations 


umEEK .—jBaxtauttrr, Charles MacDouall, a.m. 

I.— Translate the following passage into Attic prose 
and carefully accentuate your version throughout-- 

Ubi eo veutum est, Caesar initio orationis sua sena 
tusque m cum beneficia commciuoravit, q no d rex 
appellatus esset a senatu, quod amicus, qnod munern 
ainphssinie missa ; quam rem et paucis contigisse et pro 
magnis homiuum odiciis cousuesse tribui docebat- illap, 
cum neque nditum ncque causam postulandi iustam 
haberet, beneficio ac liberulitate sua ac senatus ea 
praemia consecutum. Docebat etiam, quam veteres 
quamque iustae causae necessitudinis ipsis cum Haeduis 
iutercedcrent ; quae senatusconsulta quotiens quamque 
liononfica. in eos facta essent; ut omui tempore totins 
Galliaeprincipatuiii Haedui tenuissent, prius etiam quam 
uostram amicitiam appetissent. Populi Romani banc 
esse cousuetudinem, ut socios atque amicos non modo 
sui nihil deperdere, sed gratia, dignitate, lionore anc- 
tiores velit esse : quod vero ad amicitiam populi Romani 
adtulissent, id iis cripi quis pati posset? Postulavit 
deinde eadcrn, quae legatis inmandatis dederat: neaut 
Haeduis aut eorum sociis belluui inferret ; obsides red- 
deret; si nullam partem Germauorum doimun remittere 
posset, at ne quos am pi ius Rhcnuin transire pateretur. 


II- — 1 - Translate, accurately, but in idiomatic Eng- 
lish, tbe annexed extract from Herodotus, I, 88 : 

O per [Kpotomc] ravra eXey s' Kvpoc Si airbvXvaae 
K&nae re eyyvc loivrou Kal Kttpra tv iroAXjj rpopqfleq) 
e ‘X £ > ittreOwvpa^e re bpewv cal tiiirbc Kal ot irept kelvov 
iourcc iravree. o Se, rrv wohj iybpevoe, ilmype fa 
peril Se, imarpat/>etc re sat tSapevoc rove Hepaae to twv 
AvSwv utrrv KEpai£ovrac, elite' “ ot ftaatXev ! itortpov 
Xeyttv irpoe c£ ra voeotv rvyy/ivu j) aiyav iv ™ itape- 
bvrt xpij Kvpog Se ptv Qapaeovra kiXevi Xeyetv 3 n 
ftovXotro." 6 Si avrov elpwra, XeywV “ oiiroc o itoXXoe 
optXoc ri ravra trrrovSij iroXXij ipya(trai b Si ehre‘ 
“iroXtv re rfa oi)v Stapira^et Kal ^pi/para ra ait Sta- 
tpopeet.” Kpolaoe Se a pc l ft tr o' “ ovre iroXtv rr/v ipi)v ovre 
Xpvpara ra epa Stapiru(eC ovSiv yap ipol in rovrwv 
pera' aXXa. </>epovai re iral fiyovere ra era.” Kvpw Si 
eirtpeXie iyivero ra Kpoltroe elite' peraorrioctpevoc Se 
rove cl Wove elpero K polcrov, 3 re ot evopifi) iv roiot 
TTOtevpivoitrt. b Si ehre’ “ Ittci re pe Oeol eStonav SoUXov 
aot, StKaiw, ei rt evopeto irXiov, orfpaivttv trot. TUpaat, 
tjwaiv eovrec vftpttrral, eltr't a^p/;paroe. jji' Hv trv rovrove 
irepuSrje Siapiratravrae Kal Kuratrx.bvrae XPW aTa P c Y ^ a , 
raSe rot ei, avr&v liri'SoJa yeveadat' oe bv abriov irXeiora 
Karatryp, rovrov irpoeSeKetrdal rot itravatrrriabpevov. vvv 
wv irohiaov toSe, et roe a pea ret ra lyi* > Xiyot. uarieov 
twv Sopvtpbpwv eirl rraarjat rijtn irvXytrt ftvXaKOve, ot 
Xeyivrwv irpbe rove eKtjiepovrac ra yp)/para axatpeopevoi, 
(lie afea avayKatwe £X et SeKarevOijyai ra At/, sat trv re 
trft oiiK car txMl treat ftlg laratpeopevoe ra %php aTa , 
ekeIvoi trvyyvbvree iroteetv at Skata kbvree vpoiitTcvtrt. 
ravra ukovuiv b Kvpog inrepf/Sero, we Ot eooKte ev wot i- 
OetrOaC alvetrae Si iroXXct, Kal kvreiX/tpevoQ rotot ?opu- 
tpbpottrt ra Kpoltroe vireO/'/xaro imrtXeetv, elite 7rpoe 
Kpoloov raSe' “ Kpoltre ! &vaprrjpevov trev ttvSpoe ft a ' 
ertXeoc xpi/erra (pya Kal eirea iroteetv, alrto Sotnv, tjvrtva 
ftovXea l rot yeveadat irapavrhca." o Si elite’ “w Seaitora, 
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Idoag pe X a P t£ ‘ gdAiara rov 0£ov raiy 'EXXijvwv, rov kyh 
irifiyaa BsHv yaXiara, kxstpeaBat, xsy\j/avra -decs ra e 
irtSae, si k^axarav rove si xoisvvrag voyo£ sari oe." 
Kvpoe Si eipsro, o rt oi rovro kxyyopiuiv xapairtoiro. 
KpoTcos Sk ol exaXiXXdyrjae xaaav rijv kuivrov Sidvotav, 
cat ra iv yarjarripLwv rag bxoKpiaiag, cal ydXiara ra 
uvadi'fyara, cal <l>c £7ra£p0elc rip yavnfitp karparsvaaro 
ixi Hipaag. Xsyuv Ss ravra carsjiaivs aSrtg xapai- 
rsdpsvog kxsivaL ol rip Bsip rovruiv ovsiStaai. 

2 . Write out the whole passage ia the Attic dialect 
and the style of Xenophon ; altering not only every 
Ionic word and form, but cases of nouns and tenses and 
modes of verbs, and even the structure of entire clauses, 
wherever such treatment of the text may seem to be 
required by Attic idiom. 

III. — Translate, likewise, either (if not both) of the 
following passages : — 

1. From Thucydides, L cc. 18, 19 : 

’ExetSii Ss oi rs ’AOyvalutv rvpavvoi cal ol sk rijg 
aXXjje 'EXXctSos sxl iroXv cai irply rvpavvsvdsiaijg ol 
rXsioroL Kal reXsvraioi, xXi)v ruiv kv BiKsXiq, bird Aa- 
xsSatyovluiv KarsXvdyaav, (!} yap AaKeSaiyuiv yera rt/v 
XTttxiv ruiv vvv kvoiKobvruiv avrijv Auiptsuiv ixi xXsitrrov 
<5 j- laysv ypoyov araaidaaaa dyuig ktc xaXaiordrov cal 
ebvofii'iOri cal del brvpavvevrog fjv ertf yap ion ydXiara 
rerpaxoaia cal dXiytp xXeiui kg rijv rsXsvrriv rovSe rov 
xoXsyov, dif o5 AaKsSaiyovioi nj ai try xoXirshf yjpdivrui, 
cal oi abrb Svvdyevot cal ra sv rate ItXXacg xdXsai 
xadiaraoav') yera. Ss ri/v ruiv rvpdvvuiv tcardXvatv sk 
rije 'EXXaSoc ov xoXXoig srsoiv vorspov cal )j sv Mapa- 
ddtvi fJ-dyrj MijSwv irpdc ’ AByvalovg kysvsro. Sex drip ok 
irti per avn)v abOig b Bdp/3apog rip ysyaXtp crrdXp kirl 
n)y ’EXXaSa SovXuiodysvog >)X0e. cal ysydXov KivSbvov 
ixtKpeyaoBtvTOg ot rs AaxsSaiydvioi riuv ^vyxoXeyr/odv- 
rtov 'JLXAiivhjy iiyijaavro Svvdyst xpov-^ovrsc, cal ol 
’AOyvaioi kmdvriov ruiv MySuiv SiavotjOevrse kxXixsiv 
rijv xoXtv cal dvaoKSvaadysvoi kg rue vavg egfidvrse 
vavriKoi kysvovro. KOtvij re uxuiedyevoi rov Bap/3apov 
vorspov ov xoWtp SuicpiByaav xpoe re AByvaiovg cal 
AaKsoatyoviovg oi rs dxoordvrsg J3aoiXkoig "EXXyvsg cal 
ol IjvyxoXeyriaavTEg. Svvdysi yap ravra ysyiora Suipavr/- 
loyyov yap ol ykv Kara y tjv, ol Ss vavoi. cal oXiyov 
ykv xpdvov Sv vifieivsv 1} bjxaiyjiia, sxsira Sk SisvexBsvrsg 
ol AaKsSaiydvioi cal ’AByvaioi ixoXeyyoav fiera ruiv 
Svfifidyoiv Trpos dXXyXove' cal ruiv &XXwv 'EXXi/i'wv si 
nvig 7rov Oiaoraitv, Tpoc rovrovg ijSrf kyjopovv. Here 
dxb riuv XIi/SikCiv kg rovSs del rov irdXe/xov, ra fiev orev- 
Sofisvoi, ra Sk xoXsfiovvreg ij aXAi)Xoig ij roig lavrSv 
Svnfidxpig dtpiora/iivoic, si xapsoxevdoavro ra xoXsfua 
cal kfixsipdrepoi kysvovro fiera kivSvvoiv rag fieXerag 
xoiobfievoi. cal ot fiev AaKeSaifiivioi ob% biroreXeig 
eyovreg ipdpov rove Svfifiaxovg i)y ovvro, car’ o\iyapx‘av 
Sk otjiloiv avrdie fidvov kxirrfSsiu) e ore tag xoXirsvoovoi 
Bepawevovrsc,' Adifvaioi Sk vavg rs rdiv xdXeoiv rip XP° V ¥ 


rrpvravsvovoa, ore v/ieig rove Seca orparrjyovg rovg ovk .Appendix II. 

dvsXofikvovg rove sk rije vdvfiaxiag e/3ovXsode dOpiovg Examination 

Kptveiv, i rapavofuog, dig kv rj i vorepip XP° V V t&oiv v/iiv for-Honors — . 

eSotjs. rdr’ ky&i fiovog rS>v xpvrdvsuv $vavnu)Orfv bfiiv 

firfStv xaisiv irapa rovg vo/iovg, cal kvavria kjj7]rfiadfi7]V 

cat, srolfiviv ovriov ivSsiKvvvai /is Kal dxaysiv ruiv 

pr/rdpui v, cal vfiiiv c eXsvdvrtov cal j3odivriiiv, fiera rov 

vdfiov cal rov Saratov mui)v fiaXXdv /is osiv Si aKivSvv- 

tvsiv 1 1 fisQ v/iuiv ysvioBai pr/ Sexaia (iovXsvofisvuv 

’pojirjQtv-a Seay . ov !j Buvarov. cal raiira ykv ijv in 

SrffiOKparovfiivrfe rijg ToXtuig. kireiSr/ Si oXiyapxia 

kysvsro, ol Tpidxovra av yeraxeyditlysvoi fie xspxrov 

avrov s’tg rijv QdXov xpogkraEav ay ay si v sk SaXayivog 

Aeovra rbv S aXapiviov , iv dxoBdvoi' ola Sfj cal aXXoig 

SKsivoi iroXXoig xoXXa xpogerarrov, (iovXoyevoi dig irXei- 

orovg dvaxXijaai ulrtiov. rire fikvroi kyiii ov X6ytp, a XX.' 

epyu ai kveOeikdfi^v, Sri iyol Bavdrov ykv fteXsi, si yrj 

dypoiKorspov ehreiv, ovo’ onovv, rov ok fir/Sev &Sikov yrjS’ 

avoaiov kpyuijeodai, rovrov 3») rd irav ykXei. kyk yap 

sksivij f/ up xb ovk k^sxXifSsv, ovruig loxvpci ovoa were 

& Sikov n kpyaoaoBai • dXX’, ixeiSi) ec rijg OoXov e!;{jX- 

doysv, ol ykv rkrrapeg ipxovra eig Sa Xafiiva cal ijyayov 

Asovra, 'ey tv Sk tpxdyifv dinin' olcaSe. cal tcaic dv Sta 

ravr ansdavov, st yi) i) apx>) Sia rayiviv KarsXvdtf. cat 

rovruiv byiv soovrai iroXXol yaprvpeg, 

IY. — 1. Give the names, and briefly describe the 
functions, of the more important magistracies at Athens 
and at Sparta, distinguishing those held by individuals 
from those distributed among various persons, — those 
held for life from such as were temporary, — and any 
which were hereditary from those conferred by suffrage 
or by lot. 

2. (a) Name the three original tribes of Dorians ; and 
(6) the King who substituted five local tribes in Sparta. 

3. (a) Mention some facts favourable to the tradi- 
tionary statement, that the Spartan Basileis were of 
Non-Dorian descent; and ( b ) notice especially the 
relations which are found to have subsisted between 
them and the Ephoroi of the Dorian noblesse. 

4. (a) Name the four old Ionian tribes in Athens as 
recognised by Solon, and state how mauy local tribes 
were substituted by Cleisthenes. (6) Sketch the mode 
by which Solon erected a timocracy in place of an 
oligarchy, and also that by which Cleisthenes rendered 
the government democratic. 

5. Explain and distinguish these political terms : — 
irXiJfloc, Si) yog (also Sriydnic), tjivXi) (and ipvXkrrie), 
fpdrpa, fiovXri, yspovota, xpvravig, irpoorarr/g, yiroiKog, 
ovvoucog, xspiotKog, irpotgevia, loorkXsia, drkXeia, ext- 
yayta, eycnjtnc, xpoeSpiu. 

6. Give the equivalents employed by Greek writers 
for these Latin designations : — plebes, popul-us, pat remits, 
dims, senator, eques, consul, proconsul, censor, aedilis, 
tribunus plebis, tribunus militaris, centurio, decurio. 

23rd September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Greek. — Examiner, Charles MacDouall, a.m. 

I. Translate the following Sounet either in Homeric 

Hexameters or in Trimeter Iambics : — 


xapa\uj36vreg, xXijv Xiuiv cal A sofUuiv, ku l ypi/para 
rots xa ai rafavreg </>cpe iv. Kal kysvsro avroig kg rovSe 
rov xdXsyov fj ISla xapaaKevi) yeOjuiv y dig ra Kpanara 
x ore yera aKpaitjivovg rijg Zvyyaxiag ijv6ri<rav. 

2. From Platon, Apologia, c. 20 : 

'Axovaare Si} yov ra kyol '£,vyfisfir}K&ra, iv elcrjre, on 
obS’ av kvt bxsiKciBoiyi xapd to Skatov Ssiaag Bdvarov , 
yi} bxeiKUiv Sk aya Kav axoXoifir)V. kpio Ss byiv tjiopriKa 
ykv Kal SiKaviKtl, aXyBrj Ss. syi> yap, di llvSpeg ’ABy- 
vaioi ! itXXyv ykv dpx^v obSsyiav xdixore fyfa kv rfj 
xAXet, k/aovXevaa Ss' K al £rv X tv if i>vXr} ’Avnox‘S 


The Danish Conqueror, on his royal chair, — 

Mustering a face of haughty. so vranty 
To aid a covert purpose, — cried: — “0 ye 
Approaching Waters of the Deep, that share 
With this green Isle my fortunes, come not where 
Your Master’s throne is set !” Deaf was the Sea : 

Her waves rolled on, respecting his decree 
Less than they heed a breath of wanton aix-. 

Then Canute, rising from the invaded throne, 

Said to his servile Courtiers : — “ Poor the reach, — 
The undisguised extent, — of mortal sway. 

He only is a King, and He alone 

Deserves the name, — this truth the billows preach, — 

Whose everlasting laws sea, earth, and heaven obey.” 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 


Appendix II. 

Examination 
for Honor* — 
A.B. 


II. — Translate one Homeric passage, and two Tragic, 
out of those which follow : — 

1. Mas, XX., 200-205, 242-258: 


Ht)XeiSr ) ! pi) Si) ft ’ iirteaai ye vr)rrvriQv Gig 
eXtreo SeiSl£eo9ai, itrei aafia olSa mi abrog 
rfpkv nepropiag t)S' aiovXa pvBi/oaoOai. 

‘Spiv S' &KXi)Xuiv yeveifv, ISpev Si ronijas, 

TrponXvr' ambovreg itria Bvifrutv uvQpuirrwV 
Si/rn S' our’ dp ttoj ob ipobg iSeg ovr dp’ lyio t-.vg. 

Zeis S’ SpeTi)v avSpetoiv btpeXXet re pivvBu re, 

Sinrtig xev IQhXyoiv b yap Rapnarog dxavriov. 

dXX’ dye prjKkri ravra \eyi SpeBa, vijtut tot big, 

itrraSr' iv piaay bapivy SifiorijTug. 

f<m yap aptforepoiaiv ovelSea pvByaaoBui 

TroXXd pdX’- obS' dv vyvg kar<S§uyop &\Bog apoiro. 

or perm) Sk yXuxrc tori (iporwv, rroXeeg S' Ivi pvBoi 

xavroXoi, itrkuiv Si TtoXvg vopbg evBa ml evBa. 

oiriroiov k' tixyoBa tiros, roXov K irraKOvaaig, 

aXXa rir) epiSug ml vebrea vutiv dvAyxr) 

veittlv iXXf)Xotaev Ivavriov, iigre yvvaXmg; 

atre xoXiuadpevai eptSog irtpi Bvpofibpoio 

veiKeua aXXijXyai pkayv is dyviav loboac 

[rnSXX’ Irea re teal ovici x°Xog Sk re k al rd /ctXtuu]. 

aXtijf S' ou ft’ txkeamv dtrorpirfieig pepawra 

irpiu xaXuip fiaykoacQai Ivavriov d\X‘ dye, Baoaov 

ytvobpeO’ dXXr)Xotv xaXuijpeaiv lyxelyaiv. 


2. Odysseia, XIV., 412-436 : 

ayyl/ioXov Si abeg re kui ivi peg ijXBov bfiopfiol. 
r&g ftiv dpa ipgav sard i)0ea KotpyBijvae 
nXa-yyi) f damrog Sipro avwv abXiZoptvawv. 
avrdp b olg irapotoiv kticXtro Stog vtpop(36g' 

“ a%t8‘ bStv rbv dptarov, iva Zelvip lipebaut 
ryXeSamjj' it pug S’ abrol bvtfo&peB’, ohrep bi'ibv 
Srjv ixo/iev rr&oxavreg bu>v eveic iipywSuvruiv 
aXXoi S’ i/perepov mparov vijmtvov euovmv." 

Gig dpa puivr/oag dual £uXa vtjXii x^Xtup- 
ol 3’ vv elgrjyov pAXa triovu xevrakrtfpov 
rbv fiiv tirtir’ iaryaav irr' iff^ap y‘ obdk trvj3ibrt)g 
Xqfltr’ ap' uBavaroiv ppeal ydp Kt^pijr uyadyaiv 
XXX’ 8y’ dirapxofievog nepaXtig rplxag iv irupi paXXev 
ApyioSoirog vog, ml Irevxero Ttaot QeoXotv 
voarr\aat 'OSvoija iroXbippova liuSt Siifio vSe. 
icbt/ie S’ AvaoxS/ievog oylty SpvSg, i)v X'nre k eluiv- 
rbv S’ eXiire ^vxv- rol S’ ZoQuZ&v re xai evoav 
atya Sk fitv Stkxevav. b S' di/ioOereiro oufiwrrtg, 
rravroOev dpxS/tevog fteXkbiv, tg triova Sr\fiuv. 

Rat rd ftiv iv irupi fi&XXe, rtaXbvag dX/lrcv aicry- 
/ilarvXXov r dpa rdXXa ml dfi<l' bf 3eXo~imv etreipav, 
d>trri)a&v re irepuppaSkoig ipbaavri re trdvra- 
(SuXXov S' eiv iXedimv AoXXka • dv Sk ovfiiiirijg 
’tararo Sairpebaiov irtpi yap ppeaiv aimpa ySy. 
mi rd /ikv itrraxa iravra oupoipa.ro Satiaiv. 


3. AIsqhilus, Prometheus Viuctus, yv. 535-553 : 
X0P02. 

pt)Sap' b iravra vkfituv ffr p_ 

Stir’ ipq. yftuiptf, Kparog avrltraXov Zebg \ 

fitlS" IXivbtraifii 8eobg balaig Qoivaig tronvioeopiva 

povQovoig trap' arrj3earov tropov ‘Qiceavov, 

fii)S' aXlrotfu XSyotg ! 

dXXd pot riiS' ifi/iev oi k al piyrror UraKeit ) ! 

aSb n BapaaXkatg « 

rov ftaepiv. reive iv filov iXtrioi ftavaig 

Qvpbv aXSalvovaav tv ebippoobvaig. ippiotrw Sk ae Sepicopkva 

pvptoig iv poxBoimv StaKvaiopevav. 

Zijva yap ob rpopsivv 

avriv/p yvtbpq. oifiei Qvarobg dyav, Dp opt)9ev\ 

•pipe, Tdg & X a pig X api£ ! & <piXog, elirk ! iroii rl C dXxa ; arp. 

rig hpafiepiav a pijfig ; obS’ iSipx9t)g 

3Xiyo3pavtav aicixvv, 

dvrbvti pov, $ rb ifiuiruiv 

aXabv tpeptrao ykvog ifitreiroSta/ievov ; obit to 

rav dibg apfiovlaV f}pop6v vape^iam fiovXnl. 


e/iaBov rdSe <rag trpogiSoua' oXoag rb X ag, XIpo M 0edl 
rb SiafuplSiov Si fiot pkXog trpogktrra 
tot’ iseiv , Sir or d/itpi Xovrpa. 

Kai Xkxog abv b/ievaiovv 

ISrari y&fiotv, ore rav ofiotrarpiov eSvotg 

dyuyeg 'Hi ndvav iriduiv odfiapra kroivoXturpov. 


dvr:#. 


4. Sophocles, Oedipus Colcmeus, vv. 429-440 446 456- 

OIA. ob Syr, itrel roi rr)v fiiv abrl x ’ I’niipav, 
btrjjvLK il'et 9vpi6g, i}Siarov Sk pot 
rb mrBaveiv i/v mi rb XevaOpvat trlrpotg, 
obSetg epurag rubs’ ifalver’ wfeXuiv 
X p6v v S’, 8r‘ i}St, trig b /i6 x 8og ijv tretreiv, 
MfiavBavov rbv 6vfibv USpapivra pot 
lielfa KoXaaryv rwv trplv yfiapryfiivuiv, 
rb ryviK ySt) robro fiiv truXig )3itf 
i/Xauvi p Ik yijc xP^iov, oi S’ ItruifeXeiv, 
oi rob trarpbg, r,p narpi Svvdfievoi, ro cpav 
obic t’i BeXyaav, &XX’ itrovg apucpob xipiv 
pvyig otpiv Igw trruixbg I’lXtbfiyv eyiO. 

a’XX’ ou rt fit) X&xoiai robSe avpp&xov, 
obSi atfuv apxijg rijgSe KaSpeiag trori 
ovtjoig jjEci. rov r’ iyipSa rrjgSe re 
fiavreV aicovuiv avvvowv rt rdtepov 
ir aXaitfiaO’ ctfiol i|>oi/3os tjvvaiv irort. 
wpiis r aura mi Kpkovra treptr&vruiv ip ou 
yaariipa, ictl rig dXXog iv iriSXti ffSevet. 
i&v yap v/ieig, St Zivoi ! 9eXt)9’ bpob 
irpooruritn raig aefivalm Sypovxoig Snug 
aXi ctjv troietaQai, rySe rtj iroXtt fieyav 
auirijp’ apetoBe, rots J" IfioTg IxBputg trbvovg. 

5. EtJEiPniES, Medea, vv. 1032-1052, 1059-1064: 

MHA. )/ pi) v troB’ i) Sbgrtjvug ei X ov IXtrlSag 
troXXdg iv upiv, yi)po[3oo:,i)tretv r’ Ipi 
mi KarOavovaav xepaiv iv trepitrreXeiv, 

ZyXtorbv dvBpibtrottre vbv S’ SXuXe Si) 
yXvKeta ijipuvrig. aifiipv yap iareptipivt) 

Xvtrpbv Stt'tl-ai fSioTov aXyeivov r ipui. 
lipeig Sk /n/rtp’ obi cir’ oppuaiv pIXoig 
Sx/ieaB’, tg dXXo axiip' ittraartivTeg fiiov. 

^tu ipeb ! ri TpogSlpieeoOk p' Spparnv, rbcva; 
rt trpogytXdre rbv travberurov yeXiuv ; 
aial I rt Spiiaui ; uttpSia yiip oiytrat, 
ywaineg ! bppa <)aiSpbv tog elSov rimuy. 
ovr dv Svvalpyv- ^aiptrio fSovXtvpara 
rd rrpugOtv ! <??io traXSag h yalag tpobg. 
rt SeX pe t rartpa rwvSe rot g robriov nanoXg 
Xvtrobaav abn)v Sig roaa /craoBai mud ; 

[oi Sijr’ iyotye. x a ‘P‘rto fiovXevpara I] 
mlroi ri trdirxut ; fiavXopai yeXur’ bifiXeiv 
exBpobg peBeXrra robg tpobg a%i)piovg; 
ruXpifreov raS'. dXXri rijg ipijg iducifg 
rb mi rrpuBetrBai paXBanobg Xiyovg ppevi 

pd robg i rap’ "AiSijv vepripovg aXaaropag, 
abroi iror’ tar at rovO' btruig txBpoXg iyu 
rra'tSag irapiioto robg tpobg KaBufiptoai. 

[x&VTMg atji’ ci iiyKt) xarOaveXv tnei Si ypi, 
i)pelg krevovpev o'irrtp i^eipbaapev.’] 
rrdvrwg rrlirpuirra rubra icoilK haflbKerat. 

III. — 1 . To the passages translated may be subjoined 
very concise notes, upon phrases, the scope of which is 
not obvious, — upon mythical, historical, or archao- 
logical allusions, — upon peculiarities of syntax or 
metre, — upon the derivation analogy of difficult words. 
— In all Homeric words, where a consonant (such 
as F) has fallen off, let it he restored in agreement with 
analogy, tradition, and metro. 

2. In regard to the first oxtract, notice 3ome cavils 
against vv. 251-255, suggested by Alexandrian critics, 
or even against vv. 246-255, as treated by some recent 
editors. 

3. (a) What expressions in the first extract have 
been noticed in connexion with the question as to the 
use of writing in the Homeric age 1 (5) What old in- 
terpretation of the phrase, QeStv iv yob yarn Ktirat, has 
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xi. AppenbixII 

Dieu du jour ! Dieu des nuits ! Dieu de toutes Ie8 h cures ! Examination 
Laisse-moi m’envoler sur lea feux du soleil ! for Honors— 

Ou va vers l’Ocdan ce nuage vermeil 1 ' ' 

II va voiler le seuil de tea saintes demeures 
Ou 1’oeil ne counait plus la nuit ni le soinmeil ! 

Cependant ils sont beaux i 1’ceil de l’espd ranee 
Ges champs du firmament ombragds par la nuit; 

Mon Dieu, dans cos ddserts mon mil retrouve et suit 
Les miracles de ta presence ! 

Les choiurs dtincelants que ton doigt seul conduit, 

Ces oedans d’azur ou lenr foule s’dlance, 

Ces fanaux allumds de distance en distance, 

Oet astre qui paralt, cet astre qui s’enfuit, 

Je les comprends, Seigneur ! tout chante, tout m’instruit 
Qne 1’ablme est comble par ta magnificence, 

Que les cieux sont vivants, et que ta providence 
Remplit de sa vertu tout ce qu’elle a produit. 

Ges dots d’or, d’azur, de lumiere, 

Ces mondes ndbuleux, que l’reil ne corapte pas, 

0 mon Dieu, e’est la poussiere 
Qui s’eleve sous tes pas ! 

J)t Lamartine. 
m. 

1. When is a noun preceded by the definite article 
in French, while it is uot in English 1 

2. Name the conjunctions and the verbs which govern 
the subjunctive mood in French. 

3. Explain the difference of signification between the 
words rose and rosse ; soujjler and soitffltter ; sense and 
sensible; fonder and fondre; fond, fonts, and finds; 
epanclur and Handier. 

4. Mention the relative influence of the Latin and 
Celtic languages on the French language. 

5. Characterize Lyric Poetry; sketch a parallel 
between J. B. Rousseau and De Lamartine. 


GERMAN. 


Translate into English : — 

@o uiauctjeS Satjr Brtvatjtf mid) tjicc oetBorgcn 
(gin fjcljcr ©tile, tern id) mid) etgeBe ; 

Sodj imntcr Bin id), Uiic im erften, fremb. 

©emi ad), midj tvennt baS Slleev son ben ©eluBten, 

Unb an bem Ufw jkfj’id) tangc £age, 

Sanb ber ©tiecljttt mit bet ©site fudjenb ; 

Unb gegen meiue ©rufjet Bringt bie 23et(t 
SJtur bumpfc Sene Btaufenb miv BeruBer. 

bem, bet frat son (Slteru unb ©efdjnnftim 
@in einfant SeBen fufjtt ! 3(jm jeljrt bet ®rara 
ndcfyjle ©liicf son feinen Sippen toeg. 
fdjtoatmcn aBwdtts immer bie ©ebanfen 
Dtadj feme* SGatet’iS fallen, mo bie ©onne juetft 
Sen .iimmet sot Ujm auffdjlop, »e 
Sid) SliitgeBotnc fpietenb fefl unb feflev 
sfiHt faitften SBanbeu an einanber tnfipfteu. 

Goethe's lphigetne auf Tauris. 


been employed by Col. Mure on tbe affirmative side of 
that controversy 1 

4. Indicate some expressions used by Latin poets while 
describing Greek rites, which correspond to various 
phrases in the second extract. 

5. Discuss such important various lections in the third 
extract as you may remember, and the relation of each 
to its context. 

6. (a) Approximate the dates — both by tbe Olympic 
reckoning and by tlie years B.C.— when the Tragedies 
which have furnished the extracts were first represented. 
(6) Date both the birth and tbe death of their respective 
Authors. ( c ) Mention the innovations introduced by 
each Tragedian into the structure of the Drama. 


2 5tli September, 1857. — Morning. 

English Language and Literature. 
Examiner, George L. Craik, a.si. 

1. What is meant by the Mccso-Gotkic language, and 
what remains have we of it 1 

2. State the most important respects in which the 
English of Chaucer diflers from that now in use. 

3. Give an account of Chaucer’s principal works. 

4. State the various theories that have been put 
forward to account for the now silent e final in English 
words, and the views that have been taken of its pro- 
sodical and grammatical value in Chaucer. 

5. Give a short account of the Visions of Piers Plough- 
man, embracing the date, the title, the authorship, the 
verse, and the language, as well as the subject, the 
spirit, and the style of execution. 

6. Enumerate the principal Scottish Poets, from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, inclusive, arranging 
them in the order of time, noticing their most famous 
works, and characterizing the poetic genius of each. 

7. Characterize the poetry and poetical genius of 
Spenser, and give an adcount of his principal works. 

2 5th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

English Language and Literature. 
Examiner, George L. Craik, a.m. 

1. Give an account of the course of the action in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

2. Give an account of Bacon’s principal English works, 
noticing, among other particulars, such Latin transla- 
tions as were executed by himself or under his own 
inspection. 

3. Give an account of the principal editions of Shake- 
speare’s collected works or plays. 

4. Give an account of the principal writings of Burke. 

5. Give an accountof Dr. Johnson’s principal writings. 

6. Give the etymology of the following words : — 
Appertain, Head, Heaven, Bridegroom, Amiable, Cause- 
way, Isl md, College, M- dr kid tion, Shamefaced, Liveli- 
hood, Posthumous, Mini dure, Defile (substantive), Exile, 
Rampant. 

7. State what appears to be the true account of the 
origin and nature of our English verbal substantives in 
ing. 

8. Compare, in respect of the versification, the poetry 
of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Dryden, and of Pope. 

9 . Compare, in respect of style, the prose of Addison, 
of Johnson, of Gibbon, and of Bnrke. 

26th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Modern Languages. 

Examiner, Professor De Vericovr. 

French. 

Translate into English : — • 

i. 

L’esclavage ddshonore le travail ; il introduit 1 oi- 
sivetd dans la socidte, et avec elle l’ignorance et 1 orgueil, 
la pauvretd et le luxe. II dnerve les forces de 1 intelli- 
gence et emlort l’activitd humaine.” — De Tocquevilk. 


IL 

1 . Gi ve the first person of the perfect tense, indicative 
mood, of the following verbs taufen, mogen, muffin, tatfftn, 
miffen, and Bremen. 

2. What case do the prepositions nut, olpie, nad), pit 
an$, Btttdj, megen govern? 

3. Name the several divisions ot the Germanic or 
Teutonic family of languages. 

4. Specify the various characteristics of the article 
in the modern languages with which you are acquainted. 

5. Mention the most celebrated works of Goetlie, and 
give your opinion on the recent history of his life and 
works by Mr. G. H. Lewes. 
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Examination Translate into English : — 
for Honors— 

A.B. I. 


• La patria e an tutto 

Di cni siam parti. Al cittadino & fallo 

Oonsiderar se stesso 

Separato da lei. L’utile, o il danuo, 

• Ch’ ei conoscer dee solo, e oio che giova, 

0 nuoce alia sua patria, a cui di tutto 
E’ debitor. Quando i sudori e il sangiie 
Sparge per lei, nulla del proprio ei dona ; 

Rende sol cib, che n’ ebbe. Essa il produsse, 
L’educo, lo nndri ; con le sue leggi 
Dagl’ insulti doxnestici il difendo, 

Eagli esterni con l’armi. Essa gli presta 
F ome, grado ed onor ; ne premia il merto ; 

Fe vendica le offese ■ e madre amante 
A fabbricar s’affanna 
La sua felicith, per quanto lice 
Al destin de’ mortali esser felice. 

Han tanti doni, h vero, 

Il peso lor. Chi ne ricusa il peso 
Rin unci al benefizio ; a far si vada 
H’inospite foreste 
Mendico abitatore ; e lh di poche 
Misere ghiande, e d’un covil contento 
Viva libero e solo a suo talento. 

Metastasio. A ttilio Regolo. Atlol , Sc. 1 . 


1. State the peculiarities that distinguish the use 
of the verbs andare and stare, and illustrate them by 
examples. 

2. What is the difference between bevea and beveva? 

3. Explain the cases when che is a relative pronoun 
or a conjunction. Give examples. 

. L State the rule of the Italian participle which is 
imitated from the Latin. 

5. Say what you know of the life and works of Me- 


Translate in French, or German, or Italian : 

"Among those who sustained the truth of Christianity 
py argument, rather than authority, the first place, both 
m order of time and of excellence, is due to Pascal, 
though his thoughts were not published till 1670, some 
years after his death, and, in the first edition, not with- 
out suppressions. They have been supposed to bo frag- 
ments of a more systematic work that he had planned, 
or perhaps only reflections committed to paper, with no 
design of publication m their actual form. But as is 

,lle “f e ’” tl ‘ of sen™, do ; asi l, 

F™“ de °“*J™ ‘ I "“ *** conld k*™ boo" improved 
by any such alteration ns would lave destroyed their 
type. They are at present bound together by a real 
reason"* 06 thr ? UgL • tl '° P redominant diameter of the 
— f/ Dd s . entlments - give ns every thing that 

a 1 m °, I ' e re S ular treatise, without the 
Thrsttllw 7 W ? , ?/ 9gUlai ? ty is a l )t t0 Reduce. 

and ? ° S ° P° hshed as m the ‘ Provincial Letters,’ 

eUinticd Tj? 068 T 6 * 1 ” 68 ^-constructed and 

elliptical. Passages almost transcribed from Montaiene 
mvo boor published by cordon oditora M P JS* fd 
!tn. T n E ' of PaSCal are to be ranked, as a monu- 
some lfavp 8 f w? Ve the ‘ Provil ’cial Letters,’ though 
some haie asserted the contrary. They burn with nn 

get“r e rS‘ tbov d r ed " “1“», sublime, oner- 
gene, rapid, they hurry away the reader till he is 

from t^e trathThe^f - t0 d ; stin 8 uisl1 thc sophisms 
iiom tlie truth they contain. Pascal had, probably not 

™iiS eir i “ t Si Ieot - ®»‘°°r««oTao 0 oS “bhSSg Z‘ 

eligious and moral carelessness of Ifontaigue, found 


much that fell in with his own reflections in tlm 
of human opinions, the perpetual humbling' ° 0T ! teia Pt 
reason, which runs through the bold and Jf • , man 
of his predecessor.” — Hallam. ^ IDa * Wor k 

CELTIC EXAMINATION. 

26th September, 1857. 

Translation from Irish into English. 
Examiner, Dr. O'Donovan. 

.f p “ ,ase «>■ w 

CCoip Cptopr, mile cep caecca a rpi. cCoo 
ITlaeledm, cotini,iba Cra|i4m Cinema mic 116, r 
ponura 7 r<n«W> U,te Cu„m, pep co „„<! '• 

ci. uqvuoaiiie, no i-tifoemtjitf, a ImM. Cotoidu % 
Diieiplem , uec V alfc,ccc,,u: Ccnurmpu, pm, 
erroe, T>UIlloen5 Ua Cafeal, coihaivba CaoiAjn, u'j cc 
Cuaiprc Tia cCoip.p,ie 7 Ho eocnoc tiled 
caboijic to punaiencoc llo biiotMm, coital*, 
Cbolomi Ctiitte, 7 no Betm eac 6 50c roipeoc 7 
coojio 6 50c oeocaij, 1 'C 1 iepott, eoc, 7 coicc mho 6n 
cigepwia llo Ttainripleibc, 7 Hinge u’ 6,, |i eo] , 0 „ 
ifinaoi. 

TTlujican ua niaoileactaimi, pi Ceiiipac 7 mine 
co na piptuauaib, CCt^giall 7 epn'iop laijen, yin pA 
mite oianain, «i)\eacair\ 7 faop cknipacca ejxeuinC 
n’ecc 1 n-Tlecquimig Cholaun citte. 

piaiclie-firac Ua Cananudni, tngepna Ceneil 3-C0- 
naill, 7 a ben, “Oubeobtuij;, ingen 'Coipteathaig Ui 
Choncobaip, no bdnan co tnee Itunje no naonuti 1 n-a 
bpappan, popf an bpaqacce po epcorhaip Caipppe 
'tjpoma cLiab. 

‘OoiimatL llu Cacapaig, cigejuia na ^aicne, no 
liiapLcrt la maolpeaclimm mac mupcana lli TTlhaoi- 
teio-lamn 7 Concobap, mac "Omimaill Ui ITlIiaoileac- 
lainn no nallan teip beop. 

Iliatl 11a TTlbftnct, ngepna Laoijipi, no legan a 
geniieto la pi Lai^ean, “Oiapmam ITlac IFupcana,. 
lap na nalla'6 nap pa \ an an laoc 7 cleipeac. 

^ Tritiipgaip mac 1T1 ic Hlupxcana uinip, noipec Clomne 
Oomalcaig n’ecc. 

'Oonncacaig, mac 'Comalcaij lli Tlonuili, n’ ecc lap 
nneigbetaig. 

Sluaigen la 'Coipnealbac Ua 5-Concobaip co *Ooq\e 
an gabldin accomne TTleic ITlupcccha, pi Laijen, 7 
cue ingen Ui miiuoiteaclainn co na epon uana c<y 
piaibe pop com up pep TTli-de. ‘Cdinig ’Cigepndn 11a 
Ruaipc 111a ieac no’11 cup pan, 7 pio pdgaib hpctigne 
occa. 

tDoipnealbuc Ua bpiam no lonnapban 1 ncuaipc- 
cepn Gpieaiin la 'Coipvnealbac Ua 5-Concobaip, 7 
ITluiiia no paoinn ap no emp 'Oirros Ua mbpiain 7 
“Oiapxmairx, mac Copxbmaic, 1111c ITluipienaig TTlec 
Cdpvcaij. 

a. Give the date and history of St. Ciaran, and of 
the fonndation of Cluain-mic Fois. 

b. What is the history of the ancient division of 
Ireland into Loath Chuinn and Loath Mhoglia ? 

c. Whore is Cenannus 1 What is its present name 
and geographical position 1 Its founder and history 1 

cl. Comliarba Caoimhghiu— what abbacy is thus 
described ? What is the meaning of the ecclesiastical 
title of Comliarba 1 

e. W r hat are the districts denotod by Lai Coirpre and 
Ui Eachdliach Uladh ? 

f. Give the modern names and geographical position 
of the othor places and districts mentioned in this 
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U. Translate tlie following- passage from Keating’s 

History of Ireland 

CCgup ip tneintc gup, ab icro na uaome ip glioca 7 
ip p°5* xtni ^ ct Tl0 a n ‘©i!WTO» ’ D0 cojraoi a 

1i-plai6eap no pmacctigcrb an uilc, 7 no couiiteangab 
na copa, 7 no cpnanman na piotfdna, map. ora 
y’l.ainge mac "Oeata, mic Loic, pa Mipnbpeiream a 
n-6ipinvi >na aimpip, pem ; OUaiii ponla. no bi' 
pogtamca, 7 Vigeapnmup, a ihac, no bi peapaf; map 
an geeauna, 7 Coptnac mac CCipr, no bi eolue ’pan 
Hp.eiteaiiinup maite, 7 no pgpiob “ an TTeagupc 
lliog.” tCgup map pm a dip na n-aimpeap, ip ran 
luce an peapa, 7 an npeam ba mo ponn no’n liiaiteap 
puibligeno liieanugan, no rogcaoi te peapaib Gipeann 
dp cioim na g-cpioc, 50 n-rainig paupuig, 7 iieapc 
na beagailpe ; 7 6 ctunig paupuig 7 neape na hea- 
pailpe, ip ag 11a h-eapbogaib, ag na huaiplib, 7 ag 
na cpomicib no bion eoga na piog 7 11a n-ngeapnan 
50 gabdlcap '&all ; 7 11a gapma cleacrap anoip, map 
ucd bapun, tiioconc, lapta, mapquep no niuice, niop 
deaccan a n-Gipinn ion, ace cpiuf, cigeupna, plait, 
no pi, 7 a plonnao 6 na cpiocaib no bion *n a peitb. 

Tran slaton prom Enqlish into Irish. 

Translate the following passage into Irish : — Paleography. 

“ And sure it is as beautiful and sweet a country as L C an flie form of the etaneten employed in Irish 
any is under heaven, being stored throughout with many Mgg b(j reUed on as a proof that letters were in use in 
goodly mers replenished with all sorts of fish most fcefore the introduction of Christianity? 

abundantly, sprinkled with many very sweet islands 2 _ How do accouut for the use of the contrac- 
and goodly lakes, like little inland seas, that will cany .. . J 

even ships upon their waters; adorned with goodly 
woods, even fit for building of houses and ships, so 
commodiously, as that if sonic princes in the world had 
them, they would soon hope to be lords of all the seas, 
and ere long, of all the world; also full of very good 
ports and havens, opening upon England, as inviting us 
to come unto them, to see what excellent commodities 
that country can afford; besides the soil itself most 
fertilo, fit to yield all kind of fruit that shall he com- 
mitted thereunto. And lastly, the heavens most mild 
and temperate, though somewhat more moist than the 
parts towards the West.” — Spencer. 


13. How many irregular verbs are there, and in Appendix II. 

what does their irregularity principally consist ? — — . 

14. Conjugate the irregular verb cr&im, or dm, I see. ^ 

15. How are adverbs usually formed? a.B. 

16. What is the natural order of an Irish sentence ? 

17. When is the adjective placed before its sub- 
stantive? 

18. When doe3 the adjective not agree with its sub- 
stantive ? 

19. What adjectives are usually set before their 
substantives'? 

20. What peculiarity of construction is observable in 
the infinitive mood active of Irish verbs ? 

21. What influence have prepositions on the initials 
of nouns when the article is prefixed ; and on the initials 
of verbs when the relative is expressed or understood? 

22. Parse the following sentence, and quote the gram- 
matical rules which regulate its construction : — 

CCipgea-o 11 a op 111 puil agampu aec uti nf a ra bapiui 
• 01 b. 

Section II. 

1. What are the principal Irish MSS. still preserved 
on vellum, and where are they deposited? 

2. Who are the principal Irish writers whose works 
we have remaining in verse? 

3. Who arc the chief Irish writers in prose? 

4. Who are the chief Irish annalists, and when did 
they write? How many of them have been published ? 

When, and by whom ? 


•P 


f 


3 •V'b 


r , fr, 

4 - , 4-^ ' F > 

commonly found in Irish MSS. ? 


Irish Grammar and Literature. 

Section I. 

1. Explain the naturo of the general rule which re- 
gulates the modern Irish orthography, and point out the 
difference between it and the ancient orthography. 

2. What did the ancient Irish use instead of the 
modern diphthongs ao, ea, and 10 ? How did they re- 
present the modern triphthong 


3. Explain the -following passage from Tirechau’s 
Life of St. Patrick: — Et elegit unurn filium ex ipsis cui 
nomen erat Macc Ercto, et scripsit elementa, et bene- 
dixit eum benedictions patris. 

4. What are the forms of the letters occurring on the 
earliest inscribed monuments in Ireland and Wales? 

5. To what class of continental MSS. are the early 
Irish minuscule MSS. most similar ? 

6. Describe the character used in Irish MSS., from 
the time of the Book of Kells, down to the 17th 
century; and lay down rules which may assist in dc- 


3. Explain the naturo of aspiration and eclipsis in v — “*•£' "T* t.: s i. mas 

modern Irish grammar. When does eclipsis take place termimng the dates of Irjsh Mbb. 
in verbs ? . 

4. Decline the noun peap, a man, with and without ^ S tmJ) 1857 .—Moi-nimj. 

the article an, the. r 

5. Decline the noun cluap, an ear, with and without Mathematics. 

the article. Examiner, George Boole , e.r.s. 

. Decline the nonn Ac*. wrth the ad- proportion ef 

A % ^ - «• “ — b 

formed, and how is the comparative distinguished from nature „ f the „ gnmeni calM 

by what influences aie they cause nun the same side of it, are between the same parallels.” 

*“• than tlie direct 

- 10. How is the future tense, indicative mood, active tans isosc eles , ti „ g le having a given 

voice, formed? ^ ^ n f v „rh« ir. vertical angle, and containing a given area. 

4. Define a solid angle, and prove that every solid 


11.’ How is the fature indicative active of verbs in 
uigim formed? 


and ca. 


Sibe the logical meanings of the verbs i r *** 


E 
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[£. 5. Define a plane, and having shown from the defini- 

tion that its analytical equation is of the form 
1 ux-\-bi/-\-C2=d, 

show what series of planes that equation represents 

1st, when d is arbitrary, and a, b, and c fixed in value ; 
2ndly, when a is arbitrary, and b, c, and d fixed in 
value. 

6. Every equation whose roots are real has as many 
changes of sign as it has positive roots, and as many 
continuations of the same sign as it has negative roots. 

7. Exhibit a method for investigating the sum of the 
Mth powers of the roots of an equation. Determine the 
sum of the cubes of the roots of the equation 

*®-)-aa:-l-J=0 ; 

also the sum of the reciprocals of the roots. 

8. Give Cardan’s solution of a cubic equation, and 
show that it is not directly applicable when the three 
roots of the equation are real. Does it in that case 
admit of a trigonometrical transformation, which renders 
it available ? 

9. If p, q, r, are the perpendiculars from the angular 
points of a triangle upon the opposite sides, and p the 
radius of the inscribed circle ; show that 

p p q r 

10. State the general principle which is common to 
all methods of approximating to the roots of equations, 
whether algebraic or transcendental. Apply Horner’s 
method to determine that root of the equation a^-|-8a: 2 
-j-6ar — 75 - 9=0, which lies between 2 and 3. 

11. The evanescent subtense of the angle of contact, 
in all curves which at the point of contact have a finite 
curvature, is ultimately in the duplicate ratio of the 
subtenseofthe conterminous arc — (Newton, LemmaXL). 
What does Newton here mean by the evanescent sub- 
tense of the angle of contact? How would the proposi- 
tion be expressed in the language of the doctrine of 
limits ? 

12. A body revolves in the circumference of a circle ; 
required to find the law of force tending to any giveu 
point within the circle— (Newton, Prop. Vll.) 

13. Give any solution with which you are acquainted 
of the general biquadratic equation. In what particular 
point is^it observed that all known solutions agree ? 

14. Explain, analytically, the generation of surfaces 
by means of generating lines and directrices; and 
show— 1st, under what conditions such generation is 
possible ; 2ndly, how the equation of the generated 
surface is determined. 

15. Find the equation of the surface which is generated 
by a straight line, which always intersects the ellipse, 

whose equations are J+f;=l,s-0, and the straight 
Jiae whose ejualions are i=h, y-O, and which is, at 
the same time, always parallel to the plane whose 
equation is x=0. 

16. Define probability in the mathematical accepta- 
tion of the term. When we say that the probability of 
an event is g, is that fraction to be regarded as the 
measure of the strength of our expectation of the event 

a'o“ SST ot i * te 

..A 7 -. Find probability, 1st, that two only, 2ndly, 
that two at W, of four independent events, whose 
separate probabilities are 4, and ), will happen. 

28(h September, 1857. —Afternoon. 
Mathematics. 

Examiner-, George Boole, ll.d., f.r.s. 

tioa onh P ™"do^‘r by th0 S '"™ 1 
Ured.ced,„“S„^, + ' /+ ‘ & +“-'+/“° 

it'o/I ; 

9 a Jf proposed reduction impossible? 
h virS lo< ;“ of the intersection of two tangents to an 
& t£" 1Ch ^ mUtUaUy a circle! 


3. Investigate, by the method of proieofcinn. r 
for the rectangular transformation 0 f C o 0 rd* fonnoJ ® 
geometry of three dimensions, and exhibit 1D 
metrical relations among the co-efticieuts ™ e 

4. Trace the curve whose equation is /a—x 
and, in particular, determine whether it has nX 

ihe “*>s 

tle ‘PSTMimiospiCi,,,^ 

6 . Investigate the conditions under which » 

of two independent v, mol, lot, * and ' , 
maximum or minimum value, and exemplify their J 
plication. r J 1Bir a P‘ 

7. Integrate the following differentials:— 

(1 —x cos. 0) dx a?dx dx 

l—2x cos. fl-f-je 8 ’ (TZ^Ti 

8. Find the envelope of a plane which cuts off from 
a cube a pyramid of constant volume. 

9. Integrate the linear differential equations with 

constant co-efficients — n uu 

d 2 u . -du 0 , 

dx 3 dx* dx * 

.10- Illustrate by an example the method of deter 
mining the constants in the solution of a differential 
equation so as to satisfy given conditions. 

iL Integrate the differential equation with variable 
co-efficients — 

*’S+ 2 4+ ( ” v - 2 >»-° 

12. State the chief cases in which non-linear differeu- 
. equations admit of finite integration. In particular 
integrate the equation 

dx, ( '\dx' i 

and verify the solution by moans of the geometrical 
problem which the given equation represents. 

13. Integrate the simultaneous differential equations— 

14. Form and integrate the differential equations for 
the motion of a particle attracted to a fixed centre by a 
force varying as a function / (/•) of the distance. Ex- 
amine particularly the easo in which f{r)— 

15. Two parabolas have their axes coincident, and 
the tangents to the one are chords to the other ; find 
the locus of the middle points of those chords, and show 
that, under a particular condition, that locus is identical 
with the parabola to which the tangents are applied. 

? Fe P ro j ec .rion on any of the co-ordinate planes 
of the line in which two surfaces of the second order 
intersect will in general bo a lino of the fourth order. 
Prove this. Show also that if the complete section 
consist of two portions, one of which is plane, the other 
will be plane also. 

17. The radius of curvature of any normal section of 
a surface may be expressed in terms of the radii of 
curvature of the normal sections of greatest and least 
curvature, and of the angle determining the relative 
position of the section given. 

18. Examine the form of the curve whose equation 

Vx 

is y =——~ — — — — Show, too, by ordinary integra- 
Vaj-j-v I — x. 

tion, that ita area between the limits a:=0 and *=1 

. 19. Prove the following general theorem of definite 
integration — 

r l <t>(x)dx 

o m+ta-*) s 

and compare it with the last statement in the previous 
question. 
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23 rd September, 1857. — Morning. 

Mixed Mathematics. 

Exit miner. Joint Stevellg, ix.d. 

1. Give a general demonstration of the principle of 
virtual velocities. 

2. Show that the equation of vis viva is true of the 
motion of a particle subject to any fixed constraints 
without friction, and show that it is not true if friction 
enter. 

3. Prove the isochronism of the cycloidal pendulum. 

4. Investigate the condition which determines whether 
a projectile subjected to a central attraction, varying 
inversely as the square of the distance, shall move in an 
ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola. 

o. Prove that we have sufficient conditions for the 
equilibrium of a rigid system, if the forces resolved iu 
any three directions neither parallel nor in the same 
plane=0, and if at the same time the moments round 
any three axes neither parallel nor in the same plane=0. 

6. Investigate the equations of the equimomental 
cone, and of the central ellipsoid. 

7. Prove that, in collision, the quantity of motion 
gained by one body is equal to that lost by the other. 

8. Prove that the diminution of gravity due to cen- 
trifugal force is nearly 

=_!£_. cos. 2 (latitude). 

9. Investigate the final velocity of a heavy body 
let fall in a medium resisting as the square of the 
velocity. 

10. Two particles are subjected to each other’s attrac- 
tion ; prove, from the principle of areas, that the line 
joining them will continue during the motion parallel to 
a fixed plane. 

11. Investigate the equation which connects the 
velocity of the governor of a steam-engine with the 
divergence of its balls. 

12. If the forces acting on a rigid system be equi- 
valent to X, Y, Z, L, M, N, find their moment round 
the line 

“ 0 r 

13. Throe equal and' uniform beams are jointed at 
top, and stand as a tripod on a rough horizontal plane ; 
given the co-efficient of friction, find the limiting position 
in which they can stand with their feet equidistant. 

23 rd September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Mixed Mathematics. 

Examiner, John Stevellg, ll.d. 

1. Describe the precession of the equinoxes, and men- 
tion the dynamical cause to which it is to be referred. 

2. Describe the apparent motions of stars in different 
quarters of the heavens due to aberration, and point 
out the difference between these apparent motions and 
those which would result from annual parallax, if it 
were sensible. 

3. Describe and account for the phenomenon of the 
harvest moon. 

4. Show that the mass of a planet may be deduced 
from the periodic time and distance of a satellite. 

5. Prove from the law of universal attraction, that 
Kepler’s third law is very nearly true of the planets 
of the solar system, and point out why it is not rigor- 
ously true. 

6. Explain why the attraction of the sun on the moon, 
though greater than that of the earth, does not draw 
the moon away from circulating round the earth. 

7. Investigate the longitudinal spherical aberration 
of Lord Rosse’s great mirror of 6 foot aperture and 54 
foot focal length ; and determine how much the figure 
which corrects it deviates from a sphere at the rim of 
the mirror. 

8. Show that the relative index of refraction between 

any two media is equal to the fraction obtained by 
dividing the absolute index of the second, by the abso- 
lute index of the first. . 

9. Show that the index of refraction of the material 


of a prism may be determined by observing the devia- Appendix H. 

tion of a ray incident perpendicularly on one of its faces. 

Explain the process. Examination 

10. A small divergent pencil of rays is incident 
nearly perpendicularly on one side of an isosceles prism, 
and, after reflection at the base, emerges at the other 
side ; find the conjugate focus of the emergent pencil. 

11. Investigate the relations of position and magni- 
tude of the object and image formed by a spherical 
reflector. 

12. A ship enters a river from the sea (the specific 
gravity of whose water is, say 1-026) : it is found to 
sink 2 inches deeper in the fresh water; but upon dis- 
charging 12,000 lbs. of its cargo, it has again risen 1 
inch; determine the weight of the ship anil cargo. 

13. The specific gravity of pure gold is 19 -3, and of 
copper, S'8. What is the specific gravity of standard 
gold, which is an alloy of 1 part copper to 11 pure 
gold, supposing no penetration to take place when the 
gold is alloyed 1 

23rd September, 1857. — Morning. 

Physics. — Examinee, John Strrelly, ll.d. 

1. Compare the quantity of electricity which will pass 
from one cell, through an apparatus whose resistance is 
50, with that which will pass from two cells ; the re- 
sistance of each cell being 10. 

2. If a magnet be so mounted that it can revolve 
freely on it3 longitudinal axis, a current of electricity 
transmitted along half its length will cause it to rotate; 
show that this is a consequence of the ordinary laws of 
electro-magnetism. 

3. In the electrotype process the strength of the solu- 
tion in the decomposing cell may be maintained constant ; 
state the arrangement which will effect this, and enume- 
rate the chemical actions which will then take place in 
the cell. 

4. Deduce from Ampere’s Theory of Magnetic Cur- 
rents the circumstances under which closed currents 
attract or repel each other. 

5. If a wire, which forms part of a closed circuit, be 
parallel and close to a wire connecting the ends of a 
voltaic battery, state the phenomena of induction which 
can be made to appear in each circuit. 

6. Describe how the law of escape of electricity, from 
a small insulated conductor, may be determined empy- 
rically. 

7. What led the early electricians into the mistake of 
supposing that conductors were always non-electrics 1 

8. One end of a long insulated conductor is brought 
near a ball charged with positive electricity ; show that 
if it be now touched with a finger, whether at the 
farther, the nearer, or the neutral part, on removing the 
finger it will be left charged with negative electricity. 

9. Describe the process for charging a gold leaf elec- 
troscope by induction, and explain why, if an uncharged 
conductor be then brought near the plate of the electro- 
scope, the leaves collapse. 

10. Assume the ordinary law of magnetic attraction, 
and that induction is, exteris paribus, as the co-efficient 
of intensity of the inducing magnet ; and, hence, show 
that two magnets of the same size, but of. unequal 
strength, placed successively in the same position, re- 
latively, to a piece of soft iron, will attract it with forces 
which are to one another as the squares of the strengths 
of the two magnets. 

11. Why is it necessary to provide the needles of a 

ship’s compass with sliding weights! 

12. State the points of difference in the behaviour of 
iron and steel as magnetic bodies. 

13. Light bodies floating on liquids sometimes ap- 
proach and sometimes recede from one another ; point 
out the conditions under which these effects will re- 
spectively take place. 

23rcZ September, 1857 .—Afternoon. 

Physics. — Examiner, John Stevellg, ll.d. 

1. In examining the diffraction fringes from a narrow 
bar, at different distances, what law connects the in- 
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Ari'KKDUc If. tervals observed between any given stripe (say the third) 
— — . and the central stripe 1 

Examination 2. Mention the various ways in which light may be 
^ r B onors decomposed ; and state the difference between pure and 
compound colours of the same tint. 

,3. Point out the cause of the black cross which is 
seen in some sections of uniaxal crystals placed in a 
polariscope, and the circumstances under which it will 
be seen. 

4. What exception is there to the presence of this 
cross when the other rings are seen ; and what explana- 
tion of this exception does the hypothesis of circular 
polarization supply? 

5. Reconcile with the wave theory the rectilinear 
propagation of a beam of light. 

6. If v be the velocity of light in a vacuum, and o' 
its velocity in glass, show that the index of refraction 

of glass will be or — according as you adopt the wave 
■o' 1 

or emission theory : and describe an experiment by 
which one of these results has been verified. 

7. Show that the field of view of the common astro- 
nomical telescope may be increased by substituting for 
the eye-piece, consisting of a single lens, another, con- 
sisting of two lenses separated by an interval, and which 
together magnify to the same extent. 

8. Explain the use of the large size of the photogra- 
phic landscape lens, when the opening in the diaphragm 
in front of the lens is much smaller. 

9. What is meant by the co-efficient of expansion of 
a gas 1 Is this co-efficient exactly the same for all gases ? 

10. State the modification which Reguanlt’s experi- 
ments made in the law, according to which the sum of 
the sensible and latent beat of vapours was considered 
a constant quantity. 

1 1. At what temperature is the tension of a gaseous 
vapour equal to the pressure of a column of mercury 30 
inches in length ? 

12. Give a general description of the principal methods 
of determining the dew point. 

13. Explain the meaning of the terms diathermanons 
and athermanous. 

14. A spirit thermometer may he used to determine 
temperatures somewhat above the boiliug point of spirit 
of wine. Explain why this is possible. 

15. What properties in heat. correspond to properties 
of light of different colours ? 


24<7t September, 1857. — Afternoon 
Crystallography. 

Examiner, Thou. TI. Roicney , ph.d. 

1. Define the six crystalline systems by their 

form™" 11 " by id .Si, 


3. Describe the dodecahedron of the regular 

and give the formula of its faces. ^ m ’ 

4. In what manner is the tetrahedron derived from 
the regular octahedron ? 

5. Explain the terms, bevelment and truncature 


Heat, &c. 

1. Describe the construction and graduation of a 
thermometer. 

2. Give the differences between the chemical and 
physical properties of matter. 

3. Give the law of elasticity of gases. 

4. Explain the difference between heat and tem- 
perature. 

5. Describe the method of obtaining solid carbonic 
acid. 

6. Explain the formation of dew. 


25th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Zoology. — Examiner , Professor W. Smith, f.l.s. 

1. Define the terms homology and analogy, as rightly 
employed in the description of animal organization, and 
give examples of tlic use of each. 

2. Describe, briefly, and show the conformity to a 
general plan existing throughout, the process of digestion, 
as seen in the several, classes of the animal kingdom. 

3. Refer the following animals to their respective 
families, orders, and classes, viz. : — Xipliias gladius, 
Tardus mcrnla, Cltelonia imbricata, Castor fiber, Ho- 
niarus vulgaris, and Ostrea odnlis, and give the popular 
English name of each. 

4. What is meant by a representative form in the 
distribution of animal life ? Give illustrative examples 
in Qnadrumana, liuiniuaiitia, I’acliydermata, and Mar- 
supialia. 

Botany. 


24 th September, 1857. — Morning. 
Chemistry. — Examiner, Thus. II. Roicney, ph.d. 

1. Explain the terms, metameric, polymeric, and 
isomeric. 

2. Explain Gerhardt’s theory of the amides. 

3. Describe the process for the ultimate analysis of 
an organic compound, containing carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. 

4. Describe the process by which Williamson formed 
the double ethers. 

5. Describe the lactic acid and viscous fermentations. 

6. Explain Liebig’s theory of the formation of ether. 

7. An organic acid, by combustion, gave C CG 66 ; 
II 11*11 — 0 22-23. A baryta salt of the acid yielded, 
by ignition, BaO, CO„ 46-59. What is the rational and 
empirical formula of the acid, and to what homologous 
series does it belong ? 

0=6; H=l; 0=8; Ba=68-6. 

8. Describe the preparation and properties of chlorine. 

9. Give Graham’s views of the constitution of the 
phosphates. 

10. By what method may zinc, in solution, be distin- 
guished from alumina, lead from.bismutli, and magnesia 
from lime ? 

11. Give, in symbols, the action of ammonia on the 
compound ethers, and mention the constitution and pro- 
perties of the compounds produced. 

12. Give a short account of phosphorus ; its propa- 
ration, properties, uses, and the different conditions in 
which it may exist. 


1. Give a summary of the opinions that have been 
advanced regarding the mode of formation of the starch 
granule. 

2. State the differences that exist between growth 
by gemination and increase by reproduction, and give 
examples. 

3. Give a sketch of tlio facts at present ascertained 
regarding reproduction in the plant, and harmonize the 
results 'as they appear in the different classes. 

4. Give the principal diagnostic characters of the 
natural order Palfnellacete ; montion some of its more 
important genera, the limits of their distribution, and 
the economic uses of somo of the more important species. 


25 th September, 1857 .—Afternoon. 

Geology and Physical Geography. 

Examiner, Professor William King. 

1. Give a synoptical table of the various sedimentary 

rocks, grouping them in three columns; — the first to 
contain the “classes” into which they are divided, 
the second, the “ systems and the third, the forma- 
tions.” , 

2. Name some of the characteristic fossils of e 

various “systems.” .. . 

3. Name the principal British and Irish localities 
where the various “formations” occur. 

4. Describe the origin and general diameter 0 
igneous, metamorplric, and sedimentary rocks; aw 
give examples of the principal kinds of each. 
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5. Account for the low temperature which prevailed 
in this region during the glacial period. 

6. On what grounds do you explain the climatic dif- 
ferences between the eastern and western shores of the 
North Atlantic? 


definite” judgments? Why has their introduction into Aim-exuix II. 
logic been objected to ? - = 7 — . 

11. The pre-eminent power of the First Figure is ^ ! ”"onon— 
shown in two features. Define and illustrate the pro- 
cess of “ Reductio per impossibile,” and show its con- 


State what you know respecting the jointed struc- elusiveness. Reduce the following Conditional syllogism 


to a Categorical : — “ If the Stoics are right, pain is no 
evil ; but pain is an evil ; therefore, the Stoics are not 
right.” 

12. The two kinds of Illicit Process are not fallacies 
lying equally deep. Define and illustrate the fallacies, 
“Plurium Interrogationum,” “Ignoratio Elenchi,” and 
“ Arguing in a Circle.” How are these fallacies to be 
severally obviated ? 

13. Criticise the following arguments : 

(I) . — “ What happens every day is not improb- 
able ; some things, against which the 
chances are many thousands to one, hap- 
pen every day : therefore, such things 
are not improbable.” 

(II) . — “ A body must either be in the state A or. 
tlie state B j it cannot change in the state 
A ; it cannot change in the state B : 
therefore, it cannot chauge at all.” 

(III) . — “He to whom it is impossible to act 
otherwise is not a free agent; correct 
foreknowledge implies impossibility : 
therefore, man, whose actions are fore- 
seen, is not a free agent.” 

iu vi uuv r - Id. Define “ Petitio Prineipii.” What Aristotelian 

thin 5 as- to the order in which scientific laws would 'be expression does it profess to render? Discuss thealle- 
discoveved. What was Bacon’s “capital error?” gation that every syllogism involves a “petitio priuci- 

4. Very different views have been entertained as to pii.” By what distinction does Mill propose to obviate 
the province and limits of Logic. What was Bacon’s this objection ? What — 


ture of rocks, and. the fissility of slates. 

26 th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Logics. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 

1. Investigate the relation of Logic to Psychology. 
What are the ultimate laws of thought which are con- 
cerned in the process of reasoning ? 

2. State the law of Contradiction, and the law of 
Excluded Middle. How are these laws enunciated by 
A ristotle ? What is the law of the Sufficient Reason ? 
Has it a logical significance. ? It rests ultimately, accord- 
ing to Leibnitz, on the law of Contradiction. 

'3. What is the history of the preservation of the 
works of Aristotle? Give an outline of the Organon, 
and show that there is no antagonism between it and 
the Novum Organum. Show that neither did Aristotle 
ignore Induction, nor Bacon Deduction. What are the 
axiomata infima, media, and generalissimo, of Bacon? 
What a, re the corresponding terms of dednetioe logic ? 
Bacon asserts that the axiomata media of every science 
principally constitute its value ; why ? The actual 
progress of the sciences has not confirmed his anticipa- 


What v 

conception of its office? Hobbes’? Kant’s? Wliately’s? 
The well-known sarcasm of Locke against the syllogism, 
that “ it was not loft to Aristotle to make men rational,” 
proceeds on what erroneous assumption? Locke is 
inaccurate in ascribing to Aristotle the invention of 
syllogisms. 

5. Each of the great schools of modern philosophy 
has had its representatives in the department of Logic ; 
show this in the schools of Bacon, Descartes, Locke, and 
Leibnitz, respectively. How did tlie French Sensa- 
tional School regard Logic? What logical treatises 
have emanated from that school ? 

G. Explain the following passage “The principh 


the real logical antecedents 
or premises in a syllogism, according to Mill ? 

15. What is meant by Inductio per simplicem enume- 
raiionem ; and in what consists the characteristic dis- 
tinction between it and the Baconian method ? Why 
is a single instance, in some cases, sufficient for a com- 
plete induction, while in others myriads of concurring 
instances, without a single exception known or pre- 
sumed, go a very little way towards establishing a uni- 
versal proposition ? Can you give any example of a 
general law of nature inferred from a single instance ? 

16. What is WhewelTs definition of Induction ? Mill’s 
definition excludes several operations to which the name 
of Induction is commonly applied. How far did Kepler’s 


of decamp developed by modern philosophy, would lead process of discovery illustrate genuine Induction ? How 
to the logic of Kant ; those of Scotus, almost to the do Whately and Mill differ with respect to the ground 
: .. ... Tf.) ; .1 1 JVTont.imi nrincmal uoillts 01 illffer- 


logic of Hegel.” What is the general character of 
Kant’s logic ; and what is the fundamental principle of 
Hegel’s? _ . 

7. Explain the following criticism 1 he mam 
error of Hobbes does not lie, as is sometimes said, i 


of Induction ? Mention the principal points of differ- 
ence between Whewell and Mill as to the nature of 
Induction ? 

17. State and illustrate the method of Residues. 

18. The doctrine of the proportionality of effects to 
eir causes must he carefully limited. What is meant 


his theorv of notions, but in that of judgments. Ho has their causes must he carefully . 

overlooked the fact, that apprehension is primarily the by the mechanical, and. what by tlie chemical, action of 
analysts *of judgments, not judgment the synthesis of causes? Why ,s Mechanics a deductive science and 
apprehensions. In what consist Truth and Falsehood, Chemistry not? Have we any groundsforexpecting 
accordin'^ to Hobbes • and wlmt is the source of his that the latter will ult.mately become deductive? On 
according to noooes , an what „ roun d s has it been asserted that Deduction must 

*? Assuming alternately the truth and the M.ehood henceforth be the predominating method in ecientiio 

j r -,— das.ai;-.isi 

judgments are the law, of So 3,ZL bypotbeei. o? th. Yortic.e t 

iSfanV^hl^jn^nts is of fundamental 20. What U the soienttfie, and what is the ordmnry, 
• . -—a— How is it related to the 


importance in Kant’s system. — - . 

distinction of d pdori and h posteriori knowledge? 

10. Hamilton deduces his doctrine of the Quantifica- 
tion of the Predicate from the “ fundamental postulate 
of logic." State your opinion as to the value of this 
contribution to logic. How does this doctrine affect 
the Conversion of propositions ? How does Hamilton 
justify against objections his enlarged table of judg- 
ments? Wliat are “plurative” and numerically 


sense' of Analogy ? To wliat formula may all analogical 
reasoning be reduced ? What cautions are necessary to 
be observed in reasoning by it? How is an analogical 
argument to bo distinguished from an inductive one ? 
wlien can analogy be used to establish a positi.ee con- 
clusion? _ . _ , 

21. What is an empirical law? Define Chance and 
Probability; and mention some of the principles em- 
ployed in the estimation of probabilities. 
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Appendix II. 22. Distinguish necessary from contingent truth. 

- — . Examine the following passage : — “ It has been rightly 

forffimors— remar ked by Dugald Stewart, that mathematical propo- 
A.b. sitions are not properly true or false, in the same sense 

as any proposition respecting real fact is so called. 
And, hence, the truth (such as it is) of such propositions 
is necessary and eternal, since it amounts only to con- 
formity with the hypothesis you set out with." State 
your opinion as to the foundation of mathematics, and 
give the views of Locke, Stewart, Whewell, and Mill, 
respecting the functions of axioms and definitions in 
mathematical reasoning. On what does mathematical 
science depend for its validity, according to Descartes 
and Kant, respectively ? 

23. Write down any classification of the sciences 
which you may prefer. 

24. The abstract idea of Plato was not identical witli 
the abstract idea of the Common Logic. Define the 
doctrines of Nominalism and Realism, and name the 
most eminent advocates of each. How does Cousin 
explain the rise of these antagonistic doctrines ? He 
seems, however, to have misapprehended the point of 
the controversy. Who founded the sect of the Coneep- 
tualists ? Point out the defects of their doctrine. Who 
were the Ultra-Nominalists 1 


26 th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 
Metaphysics. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 

1. Explain what is meant by the “Inductive philo- 
sophy of the human mind and name some writers 
who have professed to exhibit this philosophical method 
in the departments of Psychology, Ethics, Ac. How 
does Bacon express his determination to apply bis 
method to the mental us well as the material sciences? 
Mention the principal successive steps of the Baconian 

Induction ; and state to what extent — if any this 

process is exemplified in Locke’s Essay. 

2. State tho grounds on which Mill concludes that 
Deduction must he the predominating method in mental 
philosophy and social science. What is the logical form 
of the argument by which he arrives at this conclusion ? 
What remarkable instance does he give of the extensive 
scope that exists for deductive investigation in mental 
science? What celebrated philosopher of tbo seven- 
teenth century would you uame as the typo of the 
demonstrative or deductive metaphysician ? 

3. On what assumption is the argument from “ Com- 
mon Sense” founded ? When a difference arises respect- 
ing first principles, what are the means of substantiating 
them? “ Common Sense is like Common Law howl 
What was Kant’s and Reid’s criterion of fundamental 
principles of thought ? The same test ha.l been applied 
by earlier philosophers. The appeal to Common Sense 
has been sanctioned by Berkeley ; where? Hamilton 
illustrates the argument by reference to the “ very car- 
dinal point of philosophy.” 

4. From what centre do the various paths of the 
great modern philosophical movement diverge? Enu- 
merate the several theories of Perception that illustrate 
this divergence ; state the fundamental principle, and 
name the most eminent representative of each. 

i /' preservative from representative know- 

ledge. What are the representative faculties ? Distin- 
guish the three forms of the representative hypothesis ■ 
and state the views of Leibnitz, Berkeley, Kant, and 
Reid, respectively, on this subject. What is the great 
argument of the Representationists ; and to what di- 
lemma is it obviously exposed ? According to Hamil- 
ton, tins system violates all the conditions of a legitimate 
hypothesis. Is it just to attribute to Locke any form 
of this hypothesis ? 

6. Name the most eminent representative of the 
Scholastic age in France ; and give some account of his 
philosophical career. What two names stand at the 
head of the brench philosophical movement of the 
seventeenth century? Indicate the most remarkable 
phases of French speculation from that period until the 
present, with their respective representatives. 


7. With whose name does the great pm ; « 

sopbical history of Germany open? «>pi n , 1 ® phiJa- 
vigorous metaphysicians of England first • “ d 
the speculative movement of modern Germn » T actlon 
this by tracing the influence of the dootrineZf 
greatest metaphysicians. °four three 

8. State Bacon’s division of the “WanM.; ™ 

What did he assert to he the true aim of ^ ilsr “ a ” 
What did he mean by “ forms?” TW V 1 . 1 ? 
be defined in modern philosophy? What f tprm 
of the expression “ prmrogati vee instantiarum r T 
principle of Bacon s prerogative instances seems tn lT u 
in our investigations of historical and legal grid™, h ° H 

9. ‘ Existence is neorassiy i„ p.rfec&n ; t , 
perfect being cannot he conceived without 
existence.” The substance of this argument Taf” 7 
pained under different forms at different periods 3 2 
losophy ; examine its validity. Enumerate tlif !.- P • 
pal articles of the Cartesian philosophy. P 

10. “Spinoza’s philosophy,” said Leibnitz, “is ex 

treme Cartesianisin. In what principle of the Carte 
sum philosophy do wo find the germ of Par.fl>*; i 
Wl,« was Spinoza's famous dileSin pS rfTj 
unity of Substance, and how is it refuted 1 What * 
fundamental fallacy of Spinozism? the 

11. Indicate the principal points of agreement and 
difference between the systems of Descartes and Leibnit, 
^hat was the great aim of the philosophy of Leibnitz ? 
What, in his judgment, was the capital error of the 
Cartesians? How did he regard Space? How was 
this view connected with his theory of Monads? Ex' 
plain this theory. “ Each Monad,” he says, “ is a mir- 
ror of the universe how has this been understood ? 

12. Ilow do you understand the remark, that “the 
Essay on tho Human, Understanding is a work of Psy 
cbulngy, not of Ontology I" Compute Locke's metliid 
with that of Kant. State generally the subjects of the 
several books 0 f the Essay. What, according to Cousin, 
are the principal merits of tho Essay; and what is the 
source of all its errors? Enumerate the several ideas 
which, in his opinion, Locke’s theory is inadequate to 
account for. How would Loeko have replied ? 

13. Who is the father of modern Sensationalism ; and 
in whose doctrines did this system attain its utmost 
limits? What is tho perpetual error of tho Sensation- 
alists ? Ilow is Locke's system distinguished from that 
of the French Sensational school? ' Explain Wliewell’s 
remark, that “Ideas arc not Imwsfonned, but informed 
Sensations.” What arc tho viows of the Ideologists? 
Name the most eminent representatives of this school. 
Ilow do they attempt to account for the Memory, At- 
tention, &c. ? Examine this system critically. How 
would you modify the formula — “ In Intellectu nihil 
cst quod non prius fuerit in Sensu,” according to the 
views of Loibuitz and Kant ? 


14. Distinguish absolute from relative Space. Locke’s 
views on the subject of Space havo been misunderstood. 
Plow does the Infiuito differ from the Indefinite ? What 
is Locke’s account of tho former idea ? Some philoso- 
phers attempt to provo that we have a positive idea of 
the Infinite ; on what grounds ?■ 

15. “La VolontC cst la mesure primitive du Temps,” 
On what grounds has this proposition been maintained ? 
What is Kant’s conclusion .as to the nature of Time; 
and what are his premises ? Do you think his argu- 
ment conclusive ? 

16. “ La solidity n’ impliquo pas en soi quo cette soli- 
dity soit etendue.” What theory is alluded to in these 
words ; and what is its defect ? What classification of 
the qualities of Mattor do you adopt? The primary 
qualities aro devolopoil by Hamilton from a single 
datum. . What is his complete classification ; and nnder 
what sciences does ho rank his three orders ? State 
and examine Berkeley’s argumentim ad hominem in re- 
ference to the qualitios of matter. How are the pri- 
mary qualities regarded in Kant’s system ? 

17. What is the ground for believing that “every 
change must have a cause ?” Give an exact definition 
of Cause ; and point out the defect of Brown’s theory. 
Locke seems to vacillate with respect to the origin of 
this idea. What words of Locke seem to have suggested 
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De Biran’s theory ? The word induction used by De 
Biran seems inappropriate, whether used in its Aristo- 
telian or Baconian sense ; why ? “ According to this 
theory,” says an eminent critic, “anthropomorphism 
becomes a universal law of human thought examine 
this criticism. 

IS. What philosophers, in ancient and modern times, 
have attempted to give an accurate enumeration of the 
principles of Association ? Mention some of the pro- 
posed classifications. What are the Secondary laws of 
Association ? 

19. It is often said that Locke’s account of Knowledge 
leads to scepticism ; and the history of philosophy is 
appealed to in proof of the allegation : examine the 
grounds of this charge ; and state your opinion as to its 
justice. 

20. Expose the fallacy of the vulgar objection against 
the natural existence of moral distinctions. Show that 
Locke has been treated with injustice by some of his 
critics in reference to this subject. How does Locke 
endeavour to establish a similarity between moral and 
mathematical truth? 

21 . Give an exact definition of Immaterialism. What 
is the great argument of the Immaterialists 1 What is 
Nature; and what are Laws of Natnre in Berkeley’s 
system? “This tenet” (belief in an external world) 
says Berkeley, “ will be found to depend on the doc- 
trine of abstract ideas trace the connexion ? How is 
the Idealism of Fichte different from that of Berkeley 1 
On what grounds may these systems be impugned ? 

22. What question is the centre of Hume’s philoso 
phi zing ? Give a summary of his premises and conclu- 
sions with respect to human knowledge. How has his 
scepticism been met? 

23. What is the point of the celebrated comparison 
between Copernicus and Kant? What question does 
Kant place at the head of his whole Critick ? What 
does he mean by saying that the Mind, in perception, 
knows phenomena only? Is he justified in asserting 
that the objects of our intuition are not in themselves as 
they appear to us? 

24. What is the office of the Understanding ; aud 
what that of the Reason in Kant’s system ? What emi- 
nent poet-philosopher of England has maintained a 
similar distinction of faculties? How are the laws of 
the Understanding applied to sensible phenomena ? 
State precisely the functions which Kant ascribes to 
Time in this process. How is its nature adapted to 
these functions ? What was Kant’s conclusion from 
the Antinomies ? What is the bond between the specu- 
lative and the practical sphere in Kant’s system ? 
Whence did he infer a self -determining power in man ? 
Point out the main defects in Kant’s metaphysics. 

25. What was the Platonic meaning of the word 
Idea ? The ambiguity of the term led to much contro- 
versy between Descartes and Gassendi. In Locke it 
performs two incongruous functions. 

26. Various opinions have been entertained as to-tlie 
nature of Consciousness. If it be a special faculty, 
what are its objects ? 

27. Define and distinguish Sensation and Perception. 
What constant relation exists between them, according' 
to Hamilton? Does Perception afford real or apparent 
truth ? 

28. Can we reason without language? What was 
Leibnitz’s distinction of intuitive and symbolical cogni- 
tions ; and liow was it applied ? 


28th September, 1857. — Morning. 
Jurisprudence. 

Examiner, D. Canlfcild Heron , ix.d. 

1. Distinguish Jurisprudence, Political Economy, and 
Ethics. 

2. There are five principal rules concerning the 
method of codifying laws. . 

3. Define utility. 

4. Bcntbam enumerates four sanctions. 


5. Should the principle of “ limited liability” be ex- 
tended to — 

(") Banking Companies. 

(6) Partnerships of more than six persona engaged 
in manufactures or other wholesale trades. 

(c) Partnerships of more than six persons engaged 
in the retail trade. 

(d) Ordinary wholesale or retail merchants or 
traders. 

State, concisely, the reasons for the propositions 
which you adopt. » 

6. What is the use of the workhouse system in the 
relief of the poor? What are the objections to the sys- 
tem of out-door relief? 

7. The ^relief works in Ireland, during the famine 
1846-1847, were unproductive. What function did 
they really discharge ? 

8. What is the meaning of the “parliamentary title” 
conferred by the Incumbered Estates Commissioners ? 
What change in the law does it imply? What are the 
advantages and risks of extending the system of the 
Incumbered Estates Commission to estates not incum- 
bered 1 

9. Sir James Mackintosh states the natural order to 
be followed in a treatise on Jurisprudence. 

10. Sir James Mackintosh sketches a course of Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence. 

11. On what basis does Sir James Mackintosh rest 
the rights of acquisition, alienation, and transmission, 
of property ? 

12. Upon what principles is based the rights of in- 
heritance? In legislation, liow far should absolute 
freedom of bequest he limited ? 

13. Define the following terms : — Common Law, Sta- 
tute Law, Equity, Civil Law, Criminal Law, the Consti- 
tution. 

14. Explain the doctrines of the positive and the 
negative community of things. By what jurists were 
those doctrines respectively held ? 

15. Explain the functions of government. 

16. Explain the terms, justitia attributrix, jugtitia 
expletrix, jus naturals, jus gentium, jus civile. 

17. Obscurity in law, according to Lord Bacon, 
derives its origin from four things. 

18. What does Lord Bacon state to be the foundation 
of private law? 

19. Bentham, Hume, and Paley, have committed the 
same error with respect to inoral'philosophy. 

20. Reddie states the principal causes of vagueness 
and obscurity ol thought amongst modern jurists. 

21. In the reform of the statute law, proposed by 
Lord Bacon, there are four objects to be kept in view. 

28f/t September, 1857. — Morning. 

Jurisprudence. 

Paper, No. 2. 

Examiner, D. Caul/cild Heron, ii.D. 

1. Lord Bacon says, in omitted eases a three-fold 
remedy or supplement is employed. 

2. Explain the terms Courts Prcetorian and Censorial. 

3. Lord Bacon states the true method of digesting the 
Statute Law. 

4. There are five methods of expounding law and 
solving doubts. 

5. Lord Bacon states the correct method of reporting 
the judgments of the courts. 

6. The auxiliary books of law are six in species. 

7. What are the causes of the instability of judg- 
ments? 

8. Reddie characterizes the advantages of method in 
the study of law. 

9. There are two modes of framing new statutes. 

10. Almost all the relative duties of human life arise 
out of two great institutions. 

11. What refinement in the science of jurisprudence 
is denoted by the term philosophy oj' law as opposed to 
the term jus natural'? 

12. There are three classes of human actions which 
do not come within the cognizance of justice. 


Appendix IL 

Examination 
for Honors — 
A.B. 
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28 th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Political Economy. 

Examiner , D . Cai/feiid Heron, ll.d. 

1. Whether does the free importation of foreign pro- 
ductions increase or diminish the general demand for 
labour in a country 1 Prove the proposition which you 
adopt. 

2. Mr. Senior discusses seven opinions inconsistent 
with the proposition, that the proximate cause deciding 
the rate of wages is the extent of the fund for the main- 
tenance of labourers compared with the number of 
labourers to be maintained. Enumerate them. 

3. State, concisely, the true law regulating the rate 
of wages, and illustrate it by the rate of wages and the 
price of provisions in Prance, the United States, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Connemara, Iiindostan, and China. 

4. The gross profits of any trade may be divided iuto 
three distinct parts, the amount of which is determined 
by different laws. State the principle of division, and 
thence explain the fact stated by Mr. Mill, that the 
same article may have two prices at the same time, and 
in the same place. 

5. Adam Smith enumerates four trades, which it is 
possible for a J oint Stock Company to carry on success- 
fully without an exclusive privilege. What are they? 
The development of society has produced other such 
trades since the time of Adam Smith. En nmerate them. 
Describe, briefly, the species of business which can be 
carried ou successfully by a Joint Stock Company. 

6. What are Adam Smith’s four maxims on taxation 1 
State, with regard to each of the following taxes, the 
extent to which they conform to Adam Smith’s four 
maxims : — 

(а) . The penny postage stamp. 

(б) . The penny receipt stamp. 

(c). The duty on paper. 

(cl). The excise duties on home-made spirits. 

(e). The duties on foreign wines. 

(/). The duties on tea and sugar. 

(p). The duties ou fire and life insurance. 


7. What effect is each of the following circumstances 
calculated to have upon the price of the 3 per cent 
consols, and why? ^ cent " 

(a) . A had harvest. 

(b) . A government loan. 

(c) . A sensible fall in the value of gold. 

(d) . The payment of the public dividends. 

S. Sketch the history of tlio Income Tax in the United 
Kingdom, from its first enactment to the present time 

9. Reduce the currencies of England, France, and the 
United States into one decimal currency. 1 

10. In what reigns, severally, were shillings, crown- 

pieces, half-crown pieces, guineas, and sovereigns first 
coined in England ? 6 

11. Enumerate the five different species of bills pre- 
sented to a bank for discount. 1 

12. What are the chief points in which a JointStoek 
Bank di tiers from a private hank ? 

13. How were the issues of the Bank of England 
regulated — 


(a) . During the suspension of cash payments? 

(b) . From 1819 to 1844? 

(c) . Since 1844 1 

14. What is the use of a currency? 

15. What is the most simple and perfect form of cur- 
rency ? 

16. “ Consols for money opened at 901 to f, whence, 
owiug to purchases on the part of the public, they went 
to 90{; to f. There was then a decline to 90§ to i. 
which was the last official quotation. For the 9th of 
September they left off at 90£ to g. Bank Stock closed 
at 214^ to 215£- ; reduced, 91 ; new three jier cents., 91-J : 
India Stock, 210 to 213 ; India Bonds, 20 s. to 16s. dis- 
count ; and Exchequer bills, 4s. discount to par." — Times. 
August 28, 1857. 

Explain the different technical terms marked in 
Italics, in tlio above quotation from the Times. 

17. State, concisely, tlio economic advantages of the 
system of appointment by competitive examination tc- 
tho civil and military services of the State. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF LL.B. 


23rd September, 1857. — Morning. 

Law of Property and Principles of Convey- 
ancing. — Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. What is the rule in Shelley’s case ? 

2. If lands are given to a man and his wife, and the 
heirs of their bodies, and they are divorced a vinculo 
matrimonii ; what estates do they respectively take in 
the lands as well before as after such divorce ? 

3. Lands are granted in joint-tenancy to husband and 
wife, and a third person. In what shaves do these 
parties take the lauds ? 

_ d. In what respects does an estate in co-parceDary 
differ from an estate in joint-tenancy? 

_ 5- An estate is granted to A and his heirs, to hold to 
him for life ; what estate does A take? 

6. Freehold estate is limited to such uses as A may 
appoint. A appoints to B and his heirs, to the use of 
C and his heirs, in trust for D and his heirs. What 
estates do B, C, and D respectively take ? 

7 . What is the effect of a devise to an alien? 

8. Is an alien capable of taking lands by descent? 

9. What are emblements. Has there been any, and 
what recent alteration, in the law relating thereto ? 

10. In a settlement on marriage, certain freehold 
lands were settled upon the husband for life, and after 
his decease upon trust for all and every the child and 
children of the marriage, and their issue, equally to ho 
divided between and amongst them, as tenants in com- 
mon, and his, her, or their respective issues. At the 
death of the husband there were three children and one 

. grandchild, the only child of a deceased child ; what 
estates do the children and grandchild respectively take ? 


23rd September, 1857. — Morning. 

Jurisprudence. 

Examiner, D . Caulfeild Heron, ll.d. 

1. There arc three principal causes of obstruction t( 
the progress of the scientific cultivation of law. 

2. What is the marked distinction of the virtue of 
justice from the other virtues ; and who first pointed 
out the distinction ? 

3. Savigny states tlio essence of tlio historical view of 
the science of law. 

4. Savigny gives three proofs that the law arises from 
the common consciousness (gemeinsamen bewusstseyn ) of 
the people. 

0. In the formation of language, what class bears au 
analogy to the class of lawyers in the formation of law ? 

6. Savigny defines “ the State.” 

7. What is the true line of damarcation between 
private and public law ? 

8. There arc two classes of actions which show them- 
selves in a pre-eminently efficacious manner in both the 
respects in which custom is important as the distinguish- 
ing mark of positive law. 

9. Savigny states tlio danger of compiling a complete 
statute hook or code. 

10. “ Every man feels himself called upon to the ex- 
ercise of the power of control and disposal over unfree 
nature ; but we must equally recognise the same voca- 
tion and power in every other man ; and from this 
opposite reciprocal recognition there arises, through the 
numerous and extensive points of contact among indi- 
viduals, a want or necessity for an equal arrangement 
or accommodation, which at first sight appears an m- 
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terminable one, and can only find satisfaction and 
tranquillization in a determinate restriction and limita- 
tion. Now, the satisfaction of this want of accommoda- 
tion follows, or is effected by means of the community 
in the state, through Positive Law. If we here ascribe 
to the state the common dominion over unfree nature 
within its own boundaries, individuals appear as parti- 
cipators in the common dominion, and the problem 
consists in this,-*— to find a definite rule, according to 
which the apportionment amongst individuals may be 
carried into effect. Per such a division and apportion- 
ment three ways are given, which must not be con- 
templated in an exclusive relation to each other, but 
may rather, in some measure, come to be employed and 
applied in practice simultaneously.” — Savigny : System 
des heiitigen Romischm Redds , s. 55. What are the 
three ways here designated ? 

11. Bentham says, that all the operations of judica- 
ture range themselves under two great heads, — first, 
a violated right; secondly, a disputed right. Explain 
this. 

12. There are four well marked degrees in a juridical 
cause. 

13. Whence does the necessity for the number and 
distribution of tribunals in a country arise ? 

14. There are four great advantages attributed to the 
English system of circuits. 

15. There are three inseparable inconveniences at- 
tached to circuits. 

16. Bentham draws two inferences from the history 
of courts consisting of a number of judges. 


23rd September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Equity. — -Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1 . Is an executor justified in paying a debt which is 
barred by the Statute of Limitations ? 

2. What is meant by part performance of a contract, 
and what acts are considered as part performance, so 
as to take a case out of the operation of the Statute of 
Frauds ? 

3. Will a Court of Equity, in any and what cases, 
relieve against the forfeiture of a lease occasioned by tho 
breach of a contract contained in such lease? 

4. Have the judgment creditors of a bankrupt any 
and what priority over other creditors in bankruptcy ? 

5. Are there any and what settlements made by a 
trader before his adjudication as a bankrupt, which are 
deemed not valid 1 

6. Explain what is meant by the cypres doctrine, as 
applied to charitable bequests ? 

7. Money is devised to trustees to be laid out in the 
purchase of lands, which lands are to be settled upon 
A and his heirs. A desires to have the money in specie. 
Will the trustees be justified in paying A ? 

8. Suppose A, in the preceding question referred to, 
to have died before the money is paid to him ; to whom 
will such money belong? 

9. What are legal assets, and what are equitable 
assets ? 

10. Does a Court of Equity adopt the same rule in 
the administration of legal assets and of equitable assets 1 

11. Will a direction for the payment of debts, in a 

will of personal estate, prevent the running of the Statute 
of Limitations? • 

12. A purchases Greenacre, and takes his conveyance 
in the name of a stranger ; subsequently A purchases 
Blackacre, and takes his conveyance in the name of his 
son. Is the legal result of the two purchases the same 
in each case ? 


23 rd September, 1857. — -Afternoon. 

Common Law and Criminal Law. 
Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. Under what circumstances may an executor retain 
for his own debt ; does the same rule obtain in the case 
of an executor cJe son tort ? 


2. Lauds are demised to A for a term of years — A Appendix II. 

dies and appoints B his executor. The demised lands — — . 

are of less value than the reserved rent. Are the assets Examination 
of A liable to the landlord, and if so, to what extent? i^Lh.R. 6 ^™ 

3. In the state of facts referred to in the preceding 
question, suppose the assets of A to have been applied 
in discharge of debts of A, existing prior to any default 
in the payment of the landlord’s rent ; how far is B, the 
executor, liable, and what course ought he adopt, if sued 
for the rent? 

4. In what cases is an infant liable for the breach of 
his contract? 

5. What are meant by fixtures ? 

6. What is the effect of a certificate being granted to 
a bankrupt ? 

7. A, seized in fee, dies intestate, -to whom do the 
emblements on his land belong — to his heir or personal 
representative ? 

8. Is the bare intention to commit a crime punishable 
by our law ? 

9. What is the Common Law offence of arson ? 

10. Must there be an actual burning to constitute the 
offence of arson? Would any degree of negligence 
amount thereto? 

11. Define the crime of treason. 

12. Can mere words spoken amount to treason ? 

13. Could larceny be committed at Common Law of 
animals fem naturee and clomitce natures ? 


23rd September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Civil Law. 

Examiner, D- Caulfeild Huron, ll.d. 

1. What were the Comitia Curiata, the Contitia Cen- 
turiata, and the Comitia Tributa ? 

2. Distinguish jus gentium horn jus civile. 

3. The jurisdiction of the Preetor was divided into 
three parts. To what were they respectively analogous 
in the Law of England ? 

4. Yinnius enumerates three species of guardianship. 

5. Legitimes tutelar were of four kinds. 

6. Explain the jus in re, and jus ad rem. To what 
are they respectively analogous in the Law of England ? 

7. What was the jus postliminii? 

8. Explain usufructus, vsus, and halitatio. To what 
are they analogous in the laws of England and Scot- 
land? 


September’, 1857. 

Pleading, Practice, and Evidence. 

Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. A feme covert dies possessed of chose in action ; 
A, her husband, after her decease, brings an action to 
recover same, without taking out administration to his 
deceased wife ; can such action he maintained? 

2. Can illegality be pleaded as a defence to an action 
on a bond ? 

3. A brings an action of covenant for rent against 
his tenant B ; B pleads his bankruptcy ; can such de- 
fence be sustained ? 

4. A and B are the joint and several makers of a 
promissory note ; may an acknowledgment of A that 
the debt is due be given in evidence in an action by the 
holder of the note against B ? 

5. Are declarations made post litem motam admissible 
in evidence, and when is the lis considered to have com- 
menced ? 

6. What is the proper evidence of the appointment of 
an assignee in bankruptcy ? 

7. Is the evidence of custom or usage receivable to 
explain the meaning of a contract in writing ? 

8. Is it necessary, in every case, to prove the execu- 
tion of a deed by the subscribing witness? Did the 
rule of law on this subject, which now obtains, always 
prevail? 

9. How is security for costs to be obtained? 

10. Within what time must an application to set aside 
a verdict be made ? 

F 
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11. Within what time must a defendant appear and 
plead to a summons and plaint 1 

12. What is meant by oyer of a document, and what 
will entitle a party to crave oyer 1 


24 th September, 1857. — Morning. 
Constitutional Law. 

Examiner, D. C'tulfeild Heron , ll.d. 

1. Define Constitutional Law. 

2. Explain the phrases cabinet and minister. 

3. State the provisions of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
31 Car. II,, c. 2. Have these provisions been modified 1 

4. When was the militia first established ? 

5. Give the dates and principal provisions of 

(a) Magna Cliarta ; 

(5) The Petition of Right ; 

(c) The Bill of Rights. 

6. Give an historical account of the abolition of 
villeinage. 


2ith September, 1857. — Morning. 
Colonial Law. 

Examiner, D. CaulfeiU Heron, ll.d. 

1. Describe the constitution and government of 

(a) British India. 

(b) Australia. 

(c) Canada. 

(i d ) Jamaica. 

(e) The Ionian Islands. 

(/) Hong Kong, 


i. bir tieorge Oornewall Lewis enumerates iK 0 j 
vantages which a dominant country is 
derive from a dependency. J “« 

3. Mention the resolutions of the Priw •, 

3d* K ” 10 “” iMKd ASH 

4. Under what modification is the Civil , , 

lished in the British colonies of Guiana Cane 
Hope, and Ceylon ? ’ pe of Good 


24 th September, 1 857. — Morning. 
International Law. 

Examiner, D* Cuuljeiltl Ileron , ll.d. 

1. Describe the principal changes in the mode in 
which International Law has been cultivated during the 
following periods: — 

(a) Prom tho age of Gvotius to Puffendorf • 

(b) Prom the ago of Puffendorf to that of Wolf and 

Moser ; 

(c) Prom tho age of Wolf and Moser to that of Von 

Ompleda and Von Martens. 

2. Wliat circumstances have led to the successful cul- 
tivation, in the United States of America, of that branch 
of International J urisprudonce relating to the conflict 
of laws ? 

3. Wliat principle of International Law was involved 
in the late Anglo-French war against Russia? 

4. What traces of the cultivation of International 
Law r do we find in Roman history ? 

5. What distinctions between maritime and land 
warfare are recognised by the existing law of nations ? 

6. Civilians have divided statutes into three classes. 


Examination 
for Honors— 
LL.B. 


EXAMINATION FOR HONORS — LL.B. 


September, 1857. 

Law oi Property and Principles of Convey- 
ancing — Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. Is there any and what limit to tho period within 
which an executory estate must arise ? 

2. Has the doctrine of perpetuity any and what ap- 
plication to personal estate ? 

3. By a will which took effect the 31st January, 
1830, a testator devised lands to A and his heirs ; but 
in case A should die under age, to B and his heirs ; can 
B, during the infancy of A, dispose of his expectant 
interest ? 

4. Suppose the will in the preceding question re- 
ferred to, to bear date the 31st of January, 1850, would 
the same result follow? 

5. Devise to trustees to the use of A for life, remain- 
der to the use of the first and other sons of A and in 
default of such issue, over ; what estate does A take ? 

6. Devise to trustees to the use of A and his heirs ; 
but in case A should die without issue, or such issue 
should die under twenty-one, then over ; what estate 
does A fake ? 

7. Devise to A and B and their heirs, equally to be 
.divided between them ; and in case they happen to die 
without issue, then over: what estates do A and B 
tdke? 

_ 8. A husband covenants to settle any property which 
his wife or he in her right might subsequently acquire ; 
does such covenant embrace property given to the wife 
for her separate use ? 

9. A agrees to purchase an estate from B ; and upon 
the estate being conveyed, to grant a life annuity to B, 
to be secured by bond ; has B any lien on the estate for 
the purchase-money ? 

10. In wliat cases is a purchaser, when dealing with a 
trustee, required to see to the application of his purchase- 
money i and when not ? 

-IL Lands are devised to the use of a married woman 
for life, with remainder to her first and other sons, in 


tail male. The husband, the tonant for life, is convicted 
of felony, and transported ; who is tho protector of the 
settlement ? 


September, 1857. 

Jurisprudence. 

Examiner, D. Guid/Hld Heron, tL.D. 

1. There are throe phases in the development of law. 
Illustrate them by the history of — 

(a.) Tho Laws of Procedure. 

( b .) The Laws of Evidence. 

2. Define tho system of castes. State the principal 
countries in which castes still prevail, and, briefly, tbe 
social results. Upon what erroneous principle did Plato 
advocate the system of castes 1 

3. Tho land revenuo of British India is collected 
under three distinct systems. The Zeinindary settle- 
ment of Bengal is a. iixoil assessment made with a class 
of landholders whom tho Government of 1793 recognised 
as the legitimate owners of tho soil. The amouut pay- 
able to Government on each estate is paid in perpetuity ; 
and so long as tho Zemindar pays the fixed amouut of 
assessment punctually to the Company, lie and his 
descendants remain, at this fixed rate, in possession. 
Under the llyotwar system tho Government let the bind 
to the cultivator gcnorally on an annual lease. The 
amount of rent is increased or diminished each year ac- 
cording to tho ascertained value of the holding. The 
assessor fixes the amount to lie paid, and the Ryot 
takes it or not as suits his convenience. Tho third 
system, now in force in the north-western provinces of 
India, is a system of long leases, settlements made for 
twenty or thirty years, with different descriptions of 
tenants. The village communities have been recognised 
wherever they existed in a perfect state ; and each vil- 
lage, whether the proprietary right was claimed by an 
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individual or by a community, was made the limit of a 
separate settlement. 

(a.) Do you approve of any, and which of these 
systems. 

i h ) Suggest an approved scheme for the collection 
of the land-tax. 

4 . With respect to the election of representatives in 
Parliament, state the advantages and disadvantages of 
voting by lists, or separately for each candidate, or for 
each two, or three, or four candidates, according to the 
number of representatives the electoral division may 
have. 

5. Whether do you approve of the system of collect- 
ing the suffrages by means of the electors voting at a 
predetermined place and time, or by means of voting 
papers left at the houses of the electors, and collected 
by a public officer ? State the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each system. 

6. Whether do you consider that the electoral divi- 
sion should possess only one representative, or more 
than one representative? State the advantages and 
disadvantages of each system, especially with regard to 
the representation of the minority. 

7. It has been proposed by some publicists, that each 
elector in the community should be allowed one vote 
for one candidate, and that the requisite number of 
candidates who might have the majority of suffrages 
from the entire country should be elected. Under this 
plan there would be no electoral divisions. What 
advantages, under this system, would distinguished 
public men possess in reference to their election ? State 
briefly your opinion of such a plan. 

8. To what does Locke attribute the superiority of 
the English and Dutch Governments? 

9. Define a dependency and a colony. What are the 
characteristics of a subordinate government ? 

10. What is the rule of the English Law respecting 
the communication of the statute and common law of 
the mother country to an English colony? It produces 
two singular consequences. 

1 1. 'l'ho laws o£.a dependency are peculiarly liable to 
one objection. 

12. There is one great practical difficulty in intro- 
ducing into any country, a foreign system of judicial 
procedure. 

13. State the principal plans which have been sug- 
gested for giving a dependency efficient popular security 
against misgovernment, and for reconciling those secu- 
rities with its perfect dependence upon the dominant 
country. 

14. Sir George Cornewall Lewis remarks, that the 
leaders of a popular party in a dependency are uncon- 
trolled by the restraints under which the leaders of a 
popular party are controlled at home. What are these 
restraints? State the British colonies to which this 
remark does not now apply. 

15. Sir George Cornewall Lewis enumerates the 
means of uniting popular securities in the dependency 
with its virtual dependence. 

16. Bentliam gives four rules for measuring the de- 
pravity of disposition indicated by an offence. 

17. Mr. Mill states the importance of good laws as to 
insolvency. 

18. What are the grounds aud limits of the laisser- 
faire, or non-interference principle, in respect of govern- 
mental intervention in the affairs of society ? 

19. Lord Bacon divides preceding writers on law into 
two classes ; what objection does he make to each 
class? And in what way does he suggest that the 
science of law should be treated ? 

20. In what way may the merits of Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s works on Jurisprudence be satisfactorily tested ? 

21. Why are the sanctions of human laws vindicatory 
rather than remuneratory ? 

22. To what institution does Hallam attribute the 
uniformity of the Common Law of England ? 

23. What are the objections to hearsay evidence? 
In the law of England the rule against hearsay evidence 
has been relaxed in six cases. 

24. Define direct and circumstantial evidence. What 
species of fallibility are incident to direct, and what to 


48 

circumstantial evidence? and what caution should be Appendix II. 
adopted in the use of such evidence, respectively ? -7 — 

25. State, in your opinion, the principal circurn- Examination 
stances which led to the verdicts of the juries in the t°t. ^ onors ~ 
cases of William l’almer, Madeleine Smith, and James 

Spollen, respectively. 

26. A represented to B that he had done a certain 
quantity of work, and claimed a certain sum as due to 
him by B, in respect of such work. B paid A the 
amount claimed, although he knew that the representa- 
tions of A were untrue— [Reyina v. Mills, 3 Jurist, New 
Series, 447, Or. Cas. Ses.j Under the above state of 
facts, did A commit any. and what offence, cognizable 
by the criminal law ? or could the money he recovered 
by a civil action. W r hat ought to be the law in such a 


September, 1857. 

Equity. — Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. What are the requisites of a contract, the specific 
performance of which a Court of Equity will enforce ? 

2. Will a Court of Equity, in any case, decree the 
specific performance of a contract relating to land, when 
the agreement is not in writing ? 

3. In what cases will Equity enforce the contracts of 
a feme covert? 

4. In the administration of the assets of a deceased 
person, are all his judgment debts regarded as in the 
same priority ? 

5. In what cases will a suit in Equity for an account 
lie at the instance of a principal against his agent? 

6. In what cases will a set-off he allowed in Equity ? 
Will the mere existence of a cross demand be sufficient? 

7. State the acts which, per se, constitute acts of 
Bankruptcy. 

8. What is the doctrine of Courts of Equity with re- 
spect to double portions ? 

9. Lands are devised to trustees in trust for A for life, 
and after A’s death to be sold, and the produce paid to 
B, his heirs and assigns. B dies in the lifetime of A. 
To whom does the interest devised to B belong ? 

10. Lands are devised to B for life, with remainder 
to such one or more of his children, their, his, or her 
heirs, for such estate, and in such manner and form, as 
X shall appoint. X appoints to one of A’s grandchil- 
dren. Can such appointment be supported ? 

11. Can a suit in Equity he maintained for the specific 
performance of a contract to transfer Government Stock ? 
Explain the principles upon which a Court of Equity 
proceeds in such cases. 

September, 1857. 

Common Law and Criminal Law. 

Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. Has a landlord a right to distrain the goods of a 
bankrupt for an arrear of rent due by him ? 

2. Are emblements liable to be distrained for rent? 

3. A composition deed, between a debtor and his 
creditors, provided that those who came in under it 
should thereby release their debts. Can a creditor 
having a security by lien, first realize his lien, and then 
prove for the balance due ? 

4. What is meant by a del credere commission ? 

5. As between landlord and tenant, what fixtures 
may the tenant remove on the determination of his 
tenancy? 

6. What is meant by the term copyright, and what is 
now the duration of an author’s property in his work? 

7. A enters into a contract with E and G, who are 
partners in trade, to conduct the partnership business at 
a salary of twenty per cent, upon the net profits. Does 
such contract make A a partner? 

8. What is requisite to constitute the injury of false 
imprisonment? 

9. What is a conspiracy? Is it necessary that the 
act contemplated should have been accomplished, to 
constitute the offence ? 

F 2 
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Appendix II. 10. To what extent is a person who receives stolen 

— — , goods responsible 1 

SrHonora— H. What is meant by maintenance and champerty 1 

£X,.B. 12. What is meant by the plea of benefit of clergy, 

and when was it abolished ? 


28 th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Civjx Law. — Examiner, D. Caulfeild Heron, ll.d. 

1. Paulas says, “Juris ignorantia cuique meet, faeti 
vero ignorantia non meet,” (Pand. Lib. xxii., Tit. vi. De 
Juris et Facti ignorantia, L. 9). That general rule is 
limited by two celebrated laws of Papinian. Wliat is 
the corresponding rule in the law of England ? 

2. Explain the terms, solutio, imputatio, acceptilatio, 
novatio, delegatio, confusio. 

3. Define and distinguish, dolus, fraus, and injuria. 

4. Define and distinguish, delictum, and quasi de- 
lictvm. 

5. Illustrate from the Civil Law the different methods 
of Common Law and Equity pleading in England and 
Ireland before the recent legal reforms. State the 
names of the several written pleadings, from the com- 
mencement to the end of an action at law, and of a suit 
in Equity, with the corresponding terms in the Civil 
Law. 

6. Enumerate the different forms of personal actions 
at law in the Common Law courts. State the corres- 
ponding terms in the Civil Law. 

7. Explain the terms, pactum antichresios, and pactum 
commissoriwn. 

8 . “Leniter in spent 
Arrepe officiosus ut et scribare secundus 
Hmres, et si qnis casus puerum egcrit orco 
In vacuum venias.” — Horace: Sat. ii., v. 43. 

Explain, in technical terms, the legal forms to which 
allusion is made in the above quotation. 

9. Sketch, briefly, the history of the Roman law, from 
the XII. Tables to Justinian. 

10. Sketch the history of the cultivation of the Civil 
Law in Europe, from the twelfth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Enumerate the civilians of the principal schools. 


24 th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Pleading, Practice, and Evidence. 
Examiner , Mr. Druri/. 

1. Previous to the Common Law Procedure Act, how 
were proceedings commenced aud carried on at law ? 

2. What is the mode of commencing proceedings at 
law at the present time ? 

3. Can a party plead and demur at the samo time to 
his opponents’ pleading ; and what course must he 
adopt to enable him so to do ? 

. w hat was formerly meant hy a plea of the general 
issue ; and when was such plea abolished ? 

5. How is a record proved ? 

6. Are death-bed declarations admissible in evidence 
m civil proceedings ? 

7. Is a wife’s evidence, in any case, admissible against 
her husband? 

8. What is the difference to a plaintiff of being non- 
SU Q e 'n an<l llaTin fi a ^rdict found for the defendant? 

9. Can a defendant, in any case, now plead more than 
one plea, without the leave of the court? 

10. If a sole plaintiff at law dies, how are the pro- 
ceedings to he continued ? 

11. What is meant by a plea of nul tiel record, and 
now is such jilea tried ? 

12. In what actions can money be paid into Court in 
discharge of the plaintiff’s demand 1 


28th September, 1857.— Afternoon. 
Constitutional Law. 
Examiner, D. Caulfeild Heron, ll.d. 


1. At what time 
into two houses ? 


was the English Parliament divided 
btate Mr. Hallam’s opinion. When 


were kmghts of the shire, and when wp™ 
first returned ? - - 

2. In the reign of Henry II., the emntml , 
upon the royal authority were five iu number ° 

3. What is the earliest instance of n nr ]:‘ 

impeachment ? Parliamentary 

4. Give a short history of the Case of Shin 

5. Give an historical account of the orPmn p" 7 ! 
Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and E\V/ the 

6. What was the origin of the Cabinet? V* 
Ptanre, OM* Minder, Prifc Sfc 

When yrm they first u.cd ! '"“’““or. Pimire. 

I. What ministries iu English History are knn.n t 
the terms “ Cabal," “Coalition,” and “ All the TV , & 

8. When did the system of “goveremeu Tw , 

ariae in England ! first 

iStSSL ofe«M to E " Sl " U i. S 

th^r&^‘»SSin^ 

results of the Revolution were secured. C t e 

10. What limitations of Prerogative are 4 
in the Act of Settlement 1 ” *" 

II. Whatietho ..rliest precedent for an ineuirybv 

the House of Commons reto the eondact of i 
ofheer m military command ? ‘ 

12. Explain the customs of Tanistru , Gavelkind 
Cosher, j, and Bonaght in Ireland, in the time of Henry II.’ 


28th Septembe,-, 1857 — Afternoon. 
Colonial Law. 

Examiner, D. Caulfeild Iierov, ll.d. 

}. Sir George Cornowall Lewis defines a. dependency, a 
subordinate government, and a colony. 

2. Political powers may bo delegated in two ways. 

3. Lewis enumerates the principal classes of depen- 
dencies of European Slates iu modern times. In what 
respects did they bear the analogy of the relation of the 
Roman provinces to Romo? 

4. btate the class ot evils which arise to a dependency 
from its subjection to two governments. 

5. Lewis enumerates tho moans of uniting popular 
securities in tho dependency with its virtual depend- 
ence. 

6-. There aro two modes hy which a dependency may 
lose its distinctive character. 

7. Classify the several heads under which the law is 
administered in the Supreme Courts of the three Presi- 
dencies of British India ? 

b. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts of Judica- 
ture in British India extends over several distinct classes 
of persons in certain cases. State these, and mention 
the several jurisdictions with which these courts are 
invested. 

. 9- Mention the sources of the law as now administered 
in British India, in reference to criminal justice, evi- 
dence, inheritance, and contract. 

10. What are the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut Courts'! 

1 1. There arc two schools of Hindoo Law. 

12. What is tho ultimate appellate jurisdiction for 
British colonies ? 


28th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

International Law. 

Examiner, D. Caulfeild Heron, ll.d. 

1. What is the meaning of the phrase “balance of 
power in Europe ?” On what occasions is forcible 
intervention for its maintenance legitimate? 

2. Give a short account, with dates, of the principal 
treatises relating to the balance of power. 

3. Wheaton divides the history of the modern law of 
nations into periods. 
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4. In the late Anglo-French war against Russia, Eng- 
land and France recognised the principle that free ships 
make free goods, excepting articles contraband of war. 
(«) To what extent is this a new arrangement on 
the part of England and France? 

(b) What are articles “ contraband of war?” 

(c) What is the origin and derivation of the term 

contraband i 

(d) What effect had this arrangement on the right 
of search objected to by the United States ? 


5. State briefly the rules recognised in cases where 
the lex loci, and lex domicilii conflict — 

(«) As to real property. 

Cb) As to personal property. 

(c) As to the state and capacity of persons. 

( d) As to contracts. 


Appendix II. 

Examination 
for Honors — 
LL.B. 


C. Give a brief sketch of the history of International 
Law, with the dates and works of the principal 
writers. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DIPLOMA IN ELEMENTARY LAW. 


23 rd September, 1857. — Morning. 

Law of Property and Principles of Convey- 
ancing. — Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. Define an estate in tail general and an estate in 
tail male special. 

2. Point out the difference between an estate tail and 
a conditional fee at common law. 

3. Wbat is the meaning of the expression “ Seized 
per my et per tout? ” 

4. Lands are limited to A for life, remainder to the 
heirs of C and D. During the life of A both 0 and D 
die, but at different periods. How do the respective 
heirs of 0 and D hold, whether as joint tenants or 
tenants in common, and why ? 

5. What is meant by the term escheat, and from 
whence is the word derived 1 

6. A holds lands on lease for his life ; B holds lands 
on lease for ninety-nine years, if he should so long live. 
Are the estates of A and B in their respective holdings 
commensurate ; and if not, what is the difference of their 
interests 1 

7. Explain the difference between a remainder and a 
reversion ; between a vested and a contingent re- 
mainder ; and between a springing and a shifting use. 

8. Is there any person in whom, by the law of Eng- 
land, property will vest, whether he will or not 1 

9. A dies leaving a grand-daughter — the only child 
of his eldest son — and a younger son. Who is the heir at 
law of A 1 

10. What is meant by the term “Protector of the 
Settlement ; ” and in what different ways may a Pro- 
tector be created ? 

11. Explain the nature and effect of a common 
recovery. 

12. Real estate is granted to A simply, without words 
of limitation : by the same instrument, personal pro- 
perty is given to A in the same manner. What interest 
does A take in these two classes of property ? 

13. Lands are given by will to A and his heirs male ; 
what estate does A take ? What is the effect of the 
same words in a conveyance inter vivos ? 

14. A testator acquires property subsequently to the 
date of his will, and dies on the 1st January, 1850. 
Does such after-acquired property pass under the tes- 
tator’s will ? Did the same rule of law always obtain 1 

15. Are the same formalities required for the due 
execution of a will disposing of mere personal estate as 
of real estate 1 Was the rule of law on this subject 
always the same as it is at present? 


6. What is Mr. Reddie’s first division of law ? 

7 . How does Blackstone define Municipal Law ? 

8. What is the origin of the word international ? 

9. W hat is the proper province of coercive or posi- 
tive law ? 

10. In what does the excellence of a law consist? 

11. Upon what foundation does the authority of 
custom rest? 

12. There are two great objects to be ascertained in 
the internal private law of states. 

13. The separate cultivation of commercial and mari- 
time law has been stated to be expedient. 

14. What was the methodical arrangement of the 
component parts of private law by Gaius? 

15. The arrangement in the institutes of Justinian 
has been followed in modem times. 

16. Domat has divided the whole of private law into 
two great parts. 


23 rd September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Equity. — Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. How does a Court of Equity enforce the perform- 
ance of its decree? 

2. What is meant by an injunction ? 

3. Give some examples of cases in which a Court of 
Equity will issue an injunction 1 

4. In what cases will an interpleader suit lie in 
Equity 1 

5. What is meant by an issue of devmvit vel non ? 

6. Explain the meaning of the maxim Equitas agit in 
piersonam ? 

7. What is meant by the ademption of a legacy, and 
wherein does ademption differ from the satisfaction of 
a legacy ? 

8. When is a legacy said to be lapsed ? 

9. What words are sufficient to create separate pro- 
perty in a married woman ? 

10. Can the separate estate of a married woman be 
made liable for a husband’s debts ? 

11. What is meant by the wife’s paraphernalia, and 
from whence is the word derived ? 

12. What is the difference between paraphernalia and 
pin money 1 

13. A trustee purchases property in his own name 
with the trust funds ; can the cestuis que trust claim to 
be entitled to the property so purchased 1 


23rd September, 1857. — Afternoon. 
Common Law and Criminal Law. 


Examination 
for the / 
Diploma in 
Elementary- 
Law. 


23rd September, 1857. — Morning. 
Jurisprudence. 

Examiner, D. Gaulfeild Heron, ll.d. 

L Define Jurisprudence. 

2. Define Common Law, Statute Law, Equity, the 
Civil Law, the Criminal Law. 

3. Define jus gentium, jus naturale, jus commune. 

4. Define Procedure. 

5. State the different courts by which justice is ad- 
ministered — 

(a) In England. 

(b) In Ireland. 

(c) In Scotland. 


Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. What is the difference between property in posses- 
sion and property in action 1 

2. Explain the nature of a bond, and the rights and 
liabilities which exist between the parties thereto. 

3. How must a bill of exchange be made payable, in 
order to make it negotiable ? 

4. Has the indorser of a bill of exchange, who has - 
been proceeded against and compelled to pay by the 
holder, any and what remedy against any other party ? 

5. What is the effect of a special acceptance of a bill 
of exchange 1 

6. What is meant by a debt of record, and give an 

example 1 ,> 

7. Define a charter party. 
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Appendix II. 

Examination 
for the 
Diploma in 
Elementary 
Law. 


8. Can a surety compel 3iis principal to pay off the 
debt when it becomes due, and if so, by what means 1 

9. What 'are the provisions of the Statute of Frauds 
as to guarantees ? 

10. What circumstances will excuse the performance 
of a contract at law ? 

11. What constitutes a sale ? 

12. In what eases are sales binding; and when are 
they not binding ? 

13. What is the distinction between justifiable homi- 
cide, excusable homicide, and felonious homicide 1 

14. Explain what is meant by an accessory after the 
fact, and give an example. 

15. What constitutes the crime of burglary, and what 
is it necessary to prove in order to convict an accused 
person of that offence ? 

16. What is the offence of Praemunire, and why is it 
so called ? 

17. What is the difference between a felony and a 
misdemeanor? 

18. What effect has a conviction for perjury on the 
status of the person convicted of that crime ? 


23 rd September, 1857.— Afternoon. 

Civil Law. 

Examiner, D. Caufeild Heron , u.d. 

What were the 
and Canuleian laws ? 

. s - E *P lain tenns ‘m, iw Inonm 

jus rerum. “ 

3. Define Bailment. State the definitions whirl. T 

Chief Justice Holt borrowed from the Civil e ' 1 
Coggs v. Bernard. ^ ,n 

4. What was the corpus juris civilis? 

5. The jurisdiction of tho Pnetor was divided into 

three portions. “ 

6. What was the specification 

7. Give an example of a quasi contractum. 

8. Give an example of a quasi delictum. 

9. What was the origin of codicils ? 

10. State the principal elements in the Law of Eng- 
land borrowed from the Civil Law. 8 


Examination 
for Honors— 
Elementary 
Law. 


EXAMINATION FOB. HONORS — ELEMENTARY LAW. 


September, 1857. 


Law of Property and Principles of Convey- 


ancing. — Examiner, Mr. Drury. 


1. Freehold lease to A and his heirs. A devises his 
interest therein to B. B dies, one of the cestuis que vie 
in the lease being still alive ; to whom does the interest 
under the lease belong? 

2. A purchases lands in fee-simple, and dies intestate 
and without issue, leaving a grandfather and an uncle, 
ex parte putemd, him surviving ; to whom will the lands 
descend f 

3. Devise to the right heir of A B ; what estato does 
such heir take 1 Suppose the gift to take effect after 
the 31st of December, 1853, and that such heir after- 
wards dies intestate, to whom will the lands descend ? 

4. How many kinds of powers are {hero ? Point out 
their distinguishing characteristics. 

5. What is the distinction between a devise of lands 
to executors to sell, and a devise that tho executors shall 
sell? 

6. A testator directed his real and personal estate to 
be sold, and the produce divided amongst his sisters. 
Can the executors convey a good title to the real estate 
without the concurrence of the persons beneficially in- 
terested? 

7. An executor contracts for the sale of a chattel real 
specifically bequeathed by his testator. The purchaser 
receives notice that the debts affecting the testator’s 
estate are all paid. Can the purchaser safely pay the 
purchase-money to the executor ? 

8. A lease of lives renewable is settled upon A for 
life, with remainder to B, quasi in tail, with remainders 
over. B, in the life-time of A, and without his concur- 
rence, executes a conveyance for valuable consideration ; 
what effect has such conveyance upon the subsequent 
remainders ? 

9. A trader executes a bill of sale of all his estate 
and effects to a particular creditor. Have the general 
creditors any, and what remedy against the particular 
creditor; and what course would you advise thorn to 
pursue to enforce same ? 

10. A testator devises Blackacre to the first son of A 

who shall attain the age of twenty-one years ; and 
Whiteacre to the first son of B who shall attain the a^c 
of twenty-four years ; are these gifts, or either of them, 
valid ? ’ 


11. A feme covert dies, possessed of a chattel real, 
leaving her husband surviving; to whom does such 
chattel belong at her decease? 

12. A, B, and 0 are joint tenants ; C sells his undi- 
vided third to K ; how do A, B, and K hold in relation 
to each other ? 


September, 1857. 

Jurisprudence. 

Examiner, D. Cuulfcild Heron, ll.d. 

1. Define circumstantial evidence. In your opinion, 
state the principal circumstances which led to the 
verdicts of tho juries iu the cases of William Palmer, 
Madeleine Smith, and James Spollcn, respectively. ’ 

2. What arc the leading characteristics of the reform 
in the law effected by the Act for tho Abolition of Fines 
aud Recoveries ? Gan yon suggest any extension of the 
principles involved in that Act? 

3. What arc tho characteristics of the changes intro- 
duced^ by the Statute with respect to Wills passed in 

4. Stato the principal changes which the law has 
undergone with respect to tho alienation of entailed 
estates from Henry III. to William IV. 

6. State the principal arguments for and against the 
policy of the English law respecting the unanimity of 

6. Into what did Puffendorf, Cocccii, Heineccius, and 
Domat, resolve the Law of Nature ? 

7. What was held to be tho first principle of Natural 
Law — 


(а) by Hobbes and Spinoza ; 

(б) by Chancellor D’Aguosscau, Thomasius, and 
Pestel ? 


8. There are three principal orrors in the investiga- 
tions of modern jurists. 

9. All the virtues which are incapable of being en- 
forced by the public authority may be reduced into 
three classes. 

10. General utility is not, as a principle, peculiar to 
jurisprudence. 

1 1. What is the duty of a Court of Law ? 

12. Leibnitz censures the division of private law into 
persons, things, and actions. 

13. Leibnitz enumerates five univerd juris summa 
capita. 

14. What is the best method of improving the Com- 
mon Law ; and what arc the best means to diminish the 
accumulation of tho works of individuals and the judg- 
ments of tho courts ? 

15. Give an historical account of the origin and 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer. When was the system 
of Circuits introduced ? 

16. What are the principal distinctions between a 
trial at Nisi Prius in the reigns of George H- and Queen 
Victoria, respectively, as to the law of evidence ? 
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17. Explain the following phrases : — Cabinet, privy 
coiOncillor, the ministry, premier, cabinet minister. 

18; What are the rules for measuring the depravity 
of disposition indicated by an offence ? 


t September, 1857. 

Equity. — Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. In the case of a breach of contract, how does the 
remedy afforded by a Court of Equity differ from that 
afforded by a Court of Law ? 

2. In the construction of wills and deeds, what is the 
rule when there are two clauses absolutely inconsistent 
with each other? Which is to be preferred? 

3. In what cases is land considered and treated in 
Equity as money ? 

4. Give an example of a trust created in invitum. 

5. What is the order of administration of the different 
classes of property of a deceased person ? 

6. What is the fund primarily applicable to the pay- 
ment of the debts of a deceased person ? Can such fund 
be exonerated from such payment ; and if so, by what 
means ? 

7. What is meant by the doctrine of election in 
Equity ? Give an illustration. 

8. A at his death leaves debts due by mortgage, by 
judgment, by bond, and by simple contract ; in what 
order will A’s assets be administered in Equity ? 

9. To whom does the undisposed of residue of a tes- 
tator’s personal estate belong ? Did the rule of law on 
this subject, which now obtains, always prevail ? 

10. What is an executory devise ? Give an illustra- 
tion. 

11. Explain and illustrate the maxim Equitas sequitur 
legem, and point out the difference in the extent of its 
application in the cases of trusts executed, and trusts 
executory. 

12. A mortgages Greenacre and Blackacre to B for 
distiuct sums, and C becomes surety for one only. Has 
B a right to retain all his securities until he is repaid 
both debts ; or will C, on payment to B of the debt for 
which he became surety, have a right to the benefit of 
the particular security ? 


September, 1857. 

Common Law and Criminal Law. 

Examiner , Mr. Drury. 

1. To what extent can a feme covert bind her hus- 
band or herself by contract? 

2. Does the husband take any and what interest in 
the chattels personal of the wife, belonging to her at 
the time of the marriage or accruing to her during co- 
verture ; to whom do such chattels personal belong on 
the determination of the coverture ? 

3. A and B, partners, have a joint legal interest in a 
chose in action ; A dies. To whom does the right of 
action at Common Law accrue? 

4. What is a bill of lad iug ; state its form and effect? 

5. A is indebted to B, and being in insolvent circum- 
stances, gives his promissory note to B, as an induce- 


ment to him to sign a general composition deed. Can AppundIxIII 

B subsequently maintain any action upon such promis- 

sorynote? ' Examination 

6. A enters into a verbal agreement in the year 1853 Elemental 
to become a subscriber to an undertaking which is not Law. 

to be brought to a close until the year 1856. Can any 
action be maintained against A upon such agreement ? 

7. A and B enter into a joint contract with C. It 
subsequently appears that A is an infant. Has 0 any 
remedy, and what course ought he to pursue to enforce 
same ? 

8. What is the general rule of law as to the responsi- 
bility of innkeepers for the safety of the goods of their 
guests ; and state any exceptions to such general rule 
which exist ? 

9. A sheriff sells goods under a fi.fa., and pays over 
the proceeds to the plaintiff in the execution, in igno- 
rance of an act of bankruptcy, which had been committed 
by the defendant in the action. The sheriff is after- 
wards compelled to pay the amount levied by the 
execution to the assignee. Has the sheriff any remedy 
against the plaintiff in the execution, and if so, upon 
what principle? 

10. What is the nature of the acknowledgment which 
will be sufficient to take a debt out of the operation of 
the Statute of Limitations, and in what form must such 
acknowledgment he given ? 

11. Is the following sufficient — “ Send me in any bill 
or demand you have to make on me, and if just I shall 
not give you the trouble of going to law.” 

12. What is the nature of the offence of compounding 
a felony, and how is it punishable? 

13. What is meant by the offence of common barra- 
try ? 

14. Gould perjury be committed at Common Law by 
taking a voluntary oath ? 

15. What evidence is required to establish a charge 
for perjury? 

16. Upon the trial of a person for a misdemeanor, the 
facts given in evidence amount in law to a felony : is 
the accused party entitled to an acquittal ? 


September, 1857. 

Civil Law. — Examiner, D ■ Caul/eild Heroft, lc.d. 

1. Three things are required by the Roman law for 
prescription. Is there any difference in the law of 
England as to prescription ? 

2. Explain the phrases, possessiopro suo, and possessio 
pro )iossessore. 

3. Explain and apply the maxim, melius est non habere 
titvlum quam habere vitioswm. 

4. There are three essential characteristics of a donatio 
mortis causd. 

5. Mention the different kinds of wills recognised by 
the Roman law. 

6. Explain the phrases, queer ela inoffimsi, coll.it to 
bonorum. 

7. Invpossibilis institutio (in testamentis) pro non script, i 
haletur (Inst. Lib. ii., Tit. xiv. De Hared, iDstitueudi-). 
What is the corresponding rule in the law of England 1 

8. Wcisembech neatly expresses J ustinian’s classifica- 
tion of law. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF M.D. 


1 5th September, 1857 .—Morning. 

Medicine. 

Examiner, John C . Ferguson, a.m., m.b. 

1. What are the local complications met with in our 
typhus fevers ; and what the stimulants most used in 
their treatment ? 

• 2. Describe -the pathology of cerebral kemorrhage 
through its different stages, and the principles of treat- 
ment applicable to each. 


3. State the points of difference between the products of M.D. 
of inflammation in mucous and serous membranes. 

4. Enumerate all the causes of enlargement of the 
thoracic parietes, and the physical signs which attend 
and indicate each. 

5. Under wliat circumstances is albumen found m the 
urine ; and what importance should be attached to it in 
forming prognosis? 

6. Describe the different stages in the development 
of tubercle in the lung, and the means of determining 
the presence of each. 
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Appendix II. 7. What is the differential diagnosis of scarlatina and 
HxaiuinTtion rub , e ° la ’ fonnded 0Q tLe complications and eruption in 
for the Degree ea< l“ 

of M.D. 8. What are the leading indications and contra-in- 

dications to the use of mercury 9 


1 5th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Surgery. 

Examiner, Maurice Henri/ Collie, m.b., f.r.c.s.i. 

A. 

1. Point out the differences, local and constitutional, 
between anthrax and furuncle. 

2. Mention the various ways of treating anthrax, with 
the authorities for each, and the cases to which each is 
specially adapted. 

3. Wliat condition of urine has been said to be 
associated with anthrax ; and by whom 9 

4. Under what circumstances is anthrax generally 
fatal? 

B. 

1. Enumerate the causes that give rise to periostitis. 

2. How do the constitutional symptoms vary in the 
acute and chronic forms of the disease 9 

3. What bones, and what parts of bones, are most 
affected in rheumatic periostitis 9 

4. How would you treat simple acute periostitis, 
rheumatic periostitis, and syphilitic periostitis 9 

C. 

1. Enumerate the causes that will produce retention 
of urine. 

2. Specify, in their order, the various remedies you 
would adopt in retention from spasm. 

3. What dangers are to be feared when there is reten- 
tion, with lacerated urethra 9 and — 

4. How are these dangers to be met 9 


19tA September, 1857 .—Afternoon. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
Children. — Examiner, Dr. Harvey. 

1. Describe the menstrual discharge, noticing specially 
its nature, composition, and changes of character. State 
the points of resemblance, and of difference between it 
and the lochia. Define the extent of surface from which 
it. is derived. How do yon explain the occurrence of 
. menstruation during pregnancy 9 
.. ®® scl 'ibo the situation of the female urethra, and 
its relations to the neighbouring structures. How is the 
catheter best introduced ; and how is the operation 
modified by conditions occurring during labour, and in 
retroversio uteri 9 

3. What is a Graafian vesicle 9 Of what structures 
does ‘ t .® ons . iat ? Enumerate its contents, and state how 
they differ in their relations to it, and to ouch other in 
the immature, and in the mature state of the vesicle.’ 

4. Give an outline of the process by which the embryo 
comes to establish a connexion with the system of the 
mother j and mention those structures not found in the 
earlier states of the ovum, which are the result of that 
process. 

5. At what period of gestation does abortion most 
frequently occur? How do you explain the circum- 
stance? What precautions should betaken to guard 
against the occurrence at this time 9 

6. You are called to a lady, the subject of abortion, 
about the end of the fourth month of gestation. The 
fetus has been expelled ; the cord is broken : and the 
placenta and membranes remain in utero. No hemor- 
rhage, or other bad symptom at present. What would 

e your treatment under such circumstances : and, if it 
course 9 n0t ^ 8ucceesfulj wbafc -would be your ulterior 
circumstances, during the labour or other- 
T ^ ^ y ° U t0 sus P ect the existence of twins? 

;rtV„xr, stera tl,e ° f 


S. What is the rate of mortality of the child r . 
hug cases; and how do.es the danger arise? W 
the various precautionary steps in the tI0 “ 

such a presentation best calculated to pre'semTl^rf 
of the child. If one foot only were JeZZV 
you bring down the other or not ; aud m Ve L e g ’ WOuld 
for your choice? ° the reasui >s 

9. A lady, who is anxious to nurse her child U 
engaged you to attend her in her first confine . 
State how you would manage the breasts fiomV* T ’ 
so as to secure a healthy and comfortable lactation ’ 

- 

11. State yonr views as to tie mode in which erect 

Siren to the mother dtmng labonr, may oaue the d3 
of her child ; and give your reasons. n 

12. Describe the progress of mrasnine, its ntorhid 
anatomy, prognosis, and treatment. 


j-oc/t neptemoer, 




-■ajiernocm. 


Medical Jurisprudence. 

Examiner, Dr. Geoyheyan, Prof. r.c.s.i. 

1. Enumerate the symptoms which precede death by 
cold, and the usual post-mortem appearances ; also state 
the conditions which favour and which retard the in- 
fluence of that agent in causing death. 

2. What are the chief indirect causes of death in 
cases of wounding, and at what respective periods do 
they in general come into operation 9 

3. State the means, medical or otherwise, by which 
criminal abortion is ordinarily attempted, and their 
several modes of action. 

4. Within what respective intervals after ingestion 

do poisonous doses of Arsenious, Sulphuric, and Prussic 
Aculs, Corrosive Sublimate, and Tincture of Opium 
usually begin to manifest their general effects 9 * 

5. Describe the external conditions which have been 
observed in death by hanging, and state the combina- 
tion of them most frequently noticed in practice. 

G. How would you proceed to determine the exist- 
ence of Copper in tho tissues, and wliat exception might 
bo taken against its presence, as an indication of copper- 
2 >oisoning? 

7. Describe the effects of exposure to the fumes of 
charcoal, and tho treatment to ho adopted in such an 
emergency. 

8. Wliat are the signs of rccont delivery at the fall 
period 9 


IGth September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Materia Mudica and Pharmacy. 

Examiner, Dr. Geoyheyan, Prof. R.c.s. 1 . 

1. Define the term cathartic, and state the ordinary 
classification of cathartic medicines, explaining the 
action of each class, and giving examples. 

2. Enumerate the officinal drastic purgatives and 
their respective doses ; name the plants which furnish 
them, the part of the plant from which each is obtained, 
and their several activo principles. 

3. Describe the sensible and chief chemical charac- 
ters of tartar-emetic, and write its composition in 
symbols. 

4. How are potassa canstica, lnuar caustic, and 
chloride of zinc respectively prepared, and what is the 
modus operandi of each ns an escbnrotic 9 

5. Contrast tho composition, physical and chemical- 
properties, and doses of calomel and corrosive sublimate, 
and namo two analogous pharmaceutic compounds of 
mercury. 

6. Name the preparations of opium and of morphia 
contained in tho Dublin Pharmacopeia, and specify the 
quantity of the active ingredient in each. 

7. What are the ordinary adulterations of sulphate 
of Quina, Scammony, Iodine, Opium, and Iodide of 
Potassium 9 

8. In what respective states of combination does the 
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iron exist in the niistura ferri aromatica, mistura ferri 
coniposita, and the ferri acetatis tinctura. 

9. Explain, briefly, the mode of preparing muriatic 
acid ; describe its properties and its uses in pharmacy 
and surgery, and state the composition of the dilute 
acid of the Dublin Pharmacopeia. 

10. Name the drugs (1 to 10) placed before you, and 
state the chief physiological action of each. 

Prescriptions. 

Prescribe, in unabbreviated Latin, 1°, and 8-oz. mix- 
ture, containing Squill, Digitalis, Juniper, and Acetate 
of Potass, with full directions for use. 

2° Antispasmodic pills, directing them to be silvered, 
and two to be taken at bed-time four times a-wecb. 

Translate the following : — Recipe — Radicis Gentian® 
concism sesquidrachmam, aquas destillat® ferventis 
octarium, digere per hone quadrantem in vase opercu- 
lato et cola, deinde adde tinctura} ejusdem, sescunciam. 
Sumatur semuncia quotidie ante jentaculum. 


17 th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Anatomy. 

Examiner, Robert Harrison, m.d. 

1. Contrast a cervical, a dorsal, and a lumbar vertebra. 

2. Describe the axis, or the second cervical vertabra. 

3. Mention the boundaries of the spinal canal, and 
its form and size in the cervical, dorsal, lumbar, and 
sacral regions. 

4. Mention the normal curvatures of the spinal 
column. 

5. In what part of the spinal column is a lateral cur- 
vature usually observed ; how has this curve been 
accounted for ? When excessive, state the appearances ; 
also the deviations from the natural form, in other parts 
of the body, caused thereby. 

6. The muscles, and all other accessory parts, having 
been removed, from the spine of a fully developed 
feutus, and from that of an adult, contrast the two 
columns, and state accurately the differences between 
them, both in the general form and in the structure of 
the different segments. 

7. Describe the form and aspect of the articular con- 
dyles of the inferior maxillary bone. 

8. Describe the attachments, relations, and actions of 
the internal and external pterygoid muscles. 

9. State the attachments of the buccinator muscle, 
and the nerves which endow it with motor power. 

10. Describe the upper extremity of the femer ; 
the head, neck, and trochanters. 

11. Describe the psoas rnagnus muscle, its attach- 
ments, its several relations, and its actions. 

12. Describe the situation and relations of the pan- 
creas, and the best mode of exposing it, in situ. 

13. Describe the excretory duct of the pancreas, and 
the mode in which it opens into the duodenum. 

14. Suppose the pancreas carefully removed, mention 
the several objects that come into view, and their re- 
lative positions. 

15. Describe the course and relations of the sub- 
clavian artery in its third stage. 

16. Mention the channels and the anastomoses where- 
by the circulation of the blood in the right arm can be 
maintained, after the obliteration of the inominata or 
brachio-cephalic artery. 

17. Describe the course aud distribution of the motor 
portion of the fifth pair of nerves. 

18. Enumerate the several connexions of the portio 
dura to other nerves in the cranial portion of its course. 

19. What nerves supply the muscles of the soft palate 
and the uvula? 

17th September, 1857 Afternoon. 

Physiology and Comparative Anatomy. 

Examiner, Robert Harrison, m.d. 

1. Describe the process of ossification in a vertebra ; 
that is, enumerate the principal ossific points, and the 


epiphyses in each ; the time and order of their appear- Appendix II. 
ance, and the periods of their completion. — — . 

2. Describe and contrast the form, position, and jj^tlfe'DeTW 
development of those processes of the vertebrae, named 0 f jf.-p. g 

“ diapopbyses” and “ parapophyses,” in the cervical, 
dorsal, and lumbar vertebral. 

3. Enumerate and describe the vertebral segments 
of the cranium, as arranged and named by Owen. 

4. In what bones does the process of ossification first 
commence? 

o. Describe the process of ossification in the femur, 
the number of epiphyses, the time and order in which 
they appear, and in which they are completed. 

6. State the supposed uses of the pancreatic secretion, 
especially that ascribed to it by 0. Bernard. 

7. The “pyloric appendages” iu fish are considered as 
the analogue of the pancreas ; why ? 

8. Mention the muscles which the portio dura sup- 
plies; also those which it does not supply. 

9. In some cases of paralysis of the portio dura the 
four senses — sight, smell, hearing, and taste, are more 
or less impaired, also the process of deglutition ; state the 
several anatomical communications of this nerve which 
may, in some measure, explain tlic.se effects. In such 
cases, is the uvula ever affected, and how? 


18f/i September, 1837. — Afternoon. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Examiner, John Ste relit/, ll.d. 

1. A farmer requires to carry a load of 140 lbs., on a 
pole 12 feet long, but he wishes to load his son, who 
carries the other end of the polo, with only 40 lbs., of 
the entire weight ; where must he place it on the pole ? 

2. Two weights, one of 112 lbs., the other of 80 lbs., 
are suspended from the extremities of a uniform rod, 7 
feet asunder ; the rod itself weighs 32 lbs. ; 

a. Wliat point of the rod must be supported, in 
order that it may rest in any position in which 
it is placed ? 

b. What is the pressure sustained by the support? 

3. A wheel of 5 feet in diameter is acted on by a 
force of 20 lbs. at its circumference ; what load will 
this sustain on a compound axle, the diameter of one 
part of which is 16 inches, and that of the other part, 

14 inches? 

4. A falling pulley has two sheaves in its block, to 
which one end of the rope which reeves it is attached ; 
what weight, attached to the block, would a power of 
168 lbs. drawing the other end of the rope, sustain in 
equilibrio ? 

5. Two impulsive forces, one of which, if it acted 

alone, would impart to a certain body a velocity of 12 
feet per second ; the other, if it alone acted on the same 
body, would impart a velocity of 16 feet per second ; if 
they act together on the body, in directions which con- 
tain a right angle, wbat velocity will the body begin 
to move with, and how is the direction of the motion 
determined? . 

6. How many decimal parts of an inch must I alter 

the length of a pendulum that loses two seconds in the 
twenty-four hours, to make it go right? (The correct 
length of the pendulum which swings seconds, is, sup- 
pose, 39-1393 inches.) . _ „„ 

7. The specific gravity of wrought iron is r 78. A 
ploughshare let gently into a vessel of water, carefully 
filled up to an overflow pipe, is found to displace 114‘5 
cubic inches of the water ; what is the weight of the 
ploughshare ? 

S. Explain the i 

lighthouse. . , , 

9. Explain how the right ascension ot a heavenly 

body is observed, and the rule by which the hours, 
minutes, and seconds, shown by the clock, are converted 
into degrees, minutes, and seconds. , . 

10. In a certain liygrometric state of the air, 100 
cubic inches are found to weigh 30 - 5 grains. Explain 
how the number expressing the specific gravity o. air 
in that state is obtained ; distilled water at 60°, and 
standard pressure being taken as unity. 

(Jr 


i of the parabolic reflector in a 
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Appendix II. 11. Explain how the height of a homogeneous atmos- 
T 7- phere of the same constitution as in the preceding 
for the Degree < l uestion ™ a y 1)6 calculated, the height of the barometer 
of M.D. beiug supposed 30 inches, and the density of mercury 
13 - 6 to distilled water, 1. 

12 Explain the great accumulation of electricity ob- 
tained by charging a Leyden jar. 

13. State, clearly, the difference of action of one 
permanent magnet, when brought into the neighbour- 
hood of another; and of the same magnet when brought 
near a bar of soft iron j and explain the difference. 

14. A flask of water, when boiling freely, is corked 
up, and all ebullition immediately ceases. It is then 
plunged into cold water, when violent ebullition agaiu 
commences. Explain these facts. 


September, 1857. — Morning. 

Chemistry. 

Examiner, Thomas II. Romney, ph.d. 

1. Describe the preparation and properties of carbo- 
nate of magnesia. 

2. Give the laws of combining proportions. 

3. Describe the continuous processfor obtaining ether. 

4. Give the method of obtaining the hydrated per- 
oxide of iron. 

5. Describe the preparation and properties of calomel. 

6. Give the properties and principal sources of car- 
bonic acid. 

7. Describe the preparation, properties, and uses of 
sulphurous acid. 

®.. How is ammonia obtained, and what are its pro- 
perties'! 

9. Give the composition in symbols and systematic 
designation of calomel, corrosive sublimate, sugar of 
lead, and Epsom salts. 

Sir * e P rocess for Preparing valerianic acid. 

11. What is meant by a homologous series of com- 
pounds ? 

12. How may nric acid be detected in urine? 

13. Give the tests for phosphoric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, potash, lead, and arsenic. 

14. What is the difference between a fat and a fatty 
acid ; and how is the latter extracted from the former? 

15. How is the protoxide of nitrogen prepared, and 
what are its properties ? 


19tfA September, 1857. — Morning. 

Botany. 

Examiner, Professor W. Smith, f.l.s. 

1. Name the principal plant-tissues in the order oi 
their generality or importance, ascribe to each theii 
Nations fua ° fclons ’ and give exam P 1 es of special modi- 

P ecuL > r fractions of plant-life to 

which the direct action of light is essential 
3 Distinguish Cryptogamous from Phanerogamous 

■? r 1 “ “®“ iTe 

s»b-olM88« of the 

former, with then diagnostic characters, 
pj, botanical names of the plants yielding 

Castor oil, Colycinth, Scammony, Colchicum, and Ice- 
land moss; and refer each to its natural order. 

Zoology. 

“ f ‘ lo “™«l kingdom aecord. 

exhibit the 

S? ibat . e the class Pi8ces according to the arrange- 
ment of Agassiz ; mention the diagnostic characters'^ 
“ d Si ™ ‘“““-example, 

3. Give the characters of the class Cephalopoda, and 


the names and characters of the orders ini-, _v i ■ 
may be divided. nto whl0,i it 

and m which they correspond with the other MammalJ' 




Kjzj/ctruwcri 




Modern Languages. 

Examiner, Professor Dr Vrrknur. 

Frenoh. 

Translate into English : 

J’ai dit tout h l’heure quo dans cotte merveillo.,,,* 
construct, on do Mfice hnmain, la „„ t „„ se mbl jf”! 
fors avoir nranqnd do temps poor ael.ever cerkfo, 
parhes ; ,1 peat se fame cn diet q,,c les donx 
corps ne se Solent pns Minnies coinplctcmentdasleseS 
do la Inhre, ot quo la division nifdianepemste on 
ques points, par exemple k l'dgard do la fore suptri™ 
et alors ll en rdsulte ee qu’on nomine nil iec-folfo-. ! 
il peat se fatre aossi que Cette memo division se montr^ 
pins on arritai, et qn'ellc portage en denx moitid, celt, 
membrane delicate et mobile teudue au fond .le la bouche 
qu on nomine le voile du palais. De hi un timbre parti’ 
clarion 6 ^ V °' Xet Un vice rein arquahle de pr'mon- 

Cette dilformitd n’est point rare : de tout temps on 
lavait observde, et Lien souvent sans doute l’idee avait 
dQ vemr aux chirurgiens de chercher h y remddier par 
un procedd sernblable hcolui qu’on emploie pourle bec- 
de-Iievre, c’est-h-dire en pratiqnant qnelques points de 
suture. Mais comment aller placer des aiguilles et des 
his sur les bords fraicbemont avives d’uno membrane si 
mince et si mobile? et comment les raaintenir en i.laee 
pendant plusieurs jours ? it M. Knnx etait r&erv6 
luonneur do surmontcr toutos can difficult^, ct sou coup 
d essai fat un coup do lmvltre.— IMxw. 


German. 

Translate into English : — 

Sic Stnlagc juv ©cljtuinbfnrljt, cine ber ttamigfteit, 
loirb bar, 111 erfannt, wenit man belt eben bcfdjriebeuen S8au bee 
SBmfl unb bes JtovvciU Ijat, fccncv, luenn man uodj nidjt 8<i 3atjr 
att ift (benu nadjtjcc cutfteljt fie bci meitem nidjt fo tcicfit), wenn 
bie ©Item f^tuinbjudjtig leaven; luenu man oft pfofsU^e Mevfeit, 
ot)nc, fatarrijatifdjc Uvfadjc, befommt, fo bajj oft bciui <Syrc«^en 
bie ©tirnrne scrgeljt ; locnn man bcim ©pvedjen, \!aufeii, 'Beiqutnb 
Sreppenjlcigcn fel;v tcid)t anfiev Sltt;em fommt ; loenu man nidjt 
xeifjt tief einatfjmeu unb bit Suft an fid) flatten faun, otjne einen 
©cljutrej in bev SQvuft obev einen flleq pint .'jiiitcii jii ve fpfiren ; 
menu man feTjr votljc, gteidjfam mit Savbe Btnialte SBangen (jat, 
obev oft pU’()licI| vine folctjc Ijolje DK'ttje, juweilen mir auf oinev 
ffiange, befommt; loemt man nactj belli ©Ifeii vot^c unb Ijeipe 
SQatfen nub I;eipe ^anbe befommt ; menu man oft plbjjtiet) (iiegenbe 
©ticf;e in bev Stuift cmpftnbct ; toemi man fruf; aifovgcmt Heine 
Jtfumpctjen, loic ^ivfcfdnicv obev ftciue ©vaupen, au^nftet, wclclje 
h>ie ^afe obev Satg aiicifcljcii, unb bcim 3cvbvuifcit einen fibten 
©aucf; »ou fic'Q gebcu ; menu man bei jcbent ©tfjverfeii, 3»ni obev 
anbern Stfcct ©ctjmcvjeu in bev S8tu(l obev yuftcu befommt; 
loeun jebc <Sv^iJjung obev (Svfdttung, jebev SDiatfc^lee bcvgteicfjen 
evvegt; loeun man Ijciiifig iBvujlfatavvIg befommt, obev biefefben, 
menu fie cinmal entfianbeu fiub, gac utclg miebet anffjoren ttoftem 
Seineyft man nun gar uoclj blutigcit SluiSiouvf auo ber Cunge, 
baim i|t bie ©cfafjv bev £unqenfuet)t fetjon fcljc uafg. 

^nfelanb. 

Italian. .. 

Translate into English : — 

E il sanguo del naso era manifesto segno d’incvitabile 
morte : ma nascevano nel comincianiento d’ essa a’ 
maschi, ed alle femmine parimente o nel l’ anguinaia, o 
sotto le ditella certe enfiature, dolle qualialcune cresce- 
vano come una comunal mela, altro come uno uovo, ed 
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alcune pm, ed alcun’ altre meno, le quali i volgari 
nominavan gavoccioli. E dalle due parti del corpo 
predette infra breve spazio comincib il gia detto gavoc- 
ciolo mortifero indifferentemente in ogni parte <li quello 
a naseere, ed a venire : e da questo appresso s’ incomin- 
cib la quality della predetta infermita a permutarc in 
macehie nere, o livide, le quali nelle braccia, e per le 
cosce, ed in ciascun’ altra parte del corpo apparivano a’ 
molti, a cui grandi, e rade, ed a eui minute e spesse. 
E come il gavocciolo priinieramente era stato, ed ancora 
era eertissiuio indizio di futura morte, cosi erano queste 
a ciascuno, a cui venieno. — Boccacio. 


Translate into French, or German, or Italian : — 
Pneumonia, originating in the pulmonary capillaries, 
appears to be essentially a blood-disease, and sometimes 


comes on very suddenly, at other times more slowly ; Appendix II, 

like all diseases of this type, it is often epidemic ; it . 

sometimes supervenes on other diseases, but often at- 

tacks persons who were previously in apparently good 0 f m. D. ** 

health. The great chemical alteration which the blood 

would appear to undergo, consists in the augmentation 

of the fibrine, but this augmentation taking place, 

amongst other modes, by the conversion into it of a 

more or less considerable quantity of the albumen : we 

thas have two distinct morbid actions taking place 

within the sanguiniferous system, one consisting in the 

removal of the great nutrient or formative power in the 

blood, and the other in the sadden engorgement of the 

capillaries with a great mass of (most probably) crude 

fibrine, which, partly from depressed vital action, and 

partly from mechanical over-distension, they are unable 

to transmit . — Medical Review. 


EXAMINATION FOE HONORS— M.D. 

23rd September, 1857. — Afternoon. 25th September, 1857 Afternoon. 


Examination 
for Honors — 
M.D. 


Medicine. — Examiner, John G. Ferguson, MA., m.b. 

1. Enumerate the different terminations of pleuritis 
and their effects upon the thoracic parietes. 

2. What cause is usually productive of the greatest 
amount of combined hypertrophy and dilatation of the 
heart ; and what are the signs of its existence ? 

3. With what diseases may peritonitis he confounded, 
and how is its presence to be determined ? 

4. Prescribe a full opiate for an adult in fever ; and 
what are the indications for its exhibition 1 

5. TJnder what circumstances is phthisis supposed to 
be remediable ; and what the latest means proposed to 
effect that object? 

6. Enumerate the various sources whence air is found 
in the cavity of the pleura, and the physical signs which 
accompany each. 

7. Describe, iu the order of their occurrence, the 
changes of structure produced by inflammation of the 
brain’s substance, and the symptoms indicative of each. 

8. What do you believe to be the morbid condition 
of the nervous centres, and of the circulation in typhoid 
fevers ; and what the consequent indications of treat- 
ment? 


24 th September, 1857 .—Afternoon. 

Surgery. 

Examiner, Maurice Henry Collin, M.B., F.R.C.S.I. 

A. Sketch, carefully, the pathological changes in bone, 
from the first rise of inflammation to its termination in— 

1. Caries; 

2. Necrosis; 

3. Hypertrophy. 

B. What do you understand by the manipulatory mode 
of reducing dislocations, as proposed by Colombat, Reid, 
&c. ; and what advantages has it over extensiou and 
counter-extension ? 

0. What are the proofs of the muscularity ol the 
urethra ? 

By whom were its muscular fibres demonstrated ? 

How are they arranged, and from whence are they 
derived ? 

D. When, and by whom, were operations for cleft 

palate first performed ; and what improvements have 
since been made by Dieffenbach, Fergusson, and Mason 
Warren ? . . 

E. What division of tumors does Mr. Paget make l 

What are the external characteristics of rapidly 

growing (soft) cancer ? 

What is the least unfavourable form of cancerous 
tumor for removal ? Give your reasons. 


Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
Children. — Examiner, Dr. Harvey. 

1. Give the anatomical and physical conditions ob- 
served in the generative organs of mammiferous animals 
during the time of heat or rut ; and the points of agree- 
ment or difference between these and the phenomena 
accompanying menstruation in the human female. 

2. Describe the various conditions as to extent, situa- 
tion, structure, and general relations under which the 
ovary is found to exist iu the different orders of verte- 
brated animals. Are the same Component structures to 
be found throughout the series i 

3. Contrast the well-formed female pelvis with the 
variety known as the “ masculine pelvis ;” and also with 
that in which development has been arrested. How 
would yon expect labour to be modified by each of 
these conditions? 

4. State the symptoms, early and late; progress, 
termination, and pathology, of uterine hydatids. What 
treatment may be required towards the end? 

5: A young woman, hitherto healthy, has been 
suffering for some months from headache, with monthly 
aggravations. There is a distinct ovoid abdominal 
tumour occupying the hypogastrium, which has been 
gradually increasing, and the breasts are luller than 
formerly. It is stated that she has never “ been nnwell,” 
but pregnancy, notwithstanding, is suspected. IIow 
would yoa proceed to determine the question, and what 
view do yon take of the case? 

6. How does the allantois originate ? To what class 
of membranes would you refer it ? What purposes does 
it serve in birds, and what in the mammalia ? 

7. A woman has just been delivered, after a rather 

severe labour, which has left a well-marked “ caput 
succedaneum" on the bead of the child ; and the seeun- 
dines have been preserved uninjured. From these data, 
can you determine the position and progress of the 
child in the labour ; and the situation of the placenta ; 
and how ? . 

8. Describe the most usual mode of aggression of 
puerperal mauia. What iB the prognosis, as compared 
with that of mania arising under other circumstances ? 
What should be the general character of the bodily 
treatment in this disease ? 

9. What are the principal points of evidence that a 
woman has been delivered of a child ; and that she has 
been recently delivered ? 

10. State, in outline, the circumstances under which 
ergot is indicated iu uterine licemorrbage ; and those 
under which opium is required. Is there any general 
rule affecting the dose of opium borne in these cases? 

11. In accordance with what general law affecting 
eruptive febrile diseases, does cow-pox protect the sys- 
tem from the attacks of small-pox? Are you aware of 
any series of experiments which prove that the law in 

G 2 
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' Appendix II. question applies as strongly to this case as to that of 
„ ~ — .. eruptive diseases generally ? 

Examination J . 

for Honors— .'’hat is the pathology of puerperal convulsions, 

M.D. according to the latest investigations? 


2Qth September, 1857. — -Afternoon. 

Medical J urisprudence. 

Examiner, Dr. Geoghegan, Pro/., r.c.s.i. 

1. Enumerate the causes of pseudo-morbid appear- 
ances in the dead body, anil give an illustration of the 
action of each ? 

2. If appearances of latent disease of a serious kind 
should be discovered in the body of a person who had 
been the subject of violence shortly defore death, what 
inquiries would you institute in order to determine 
which of these causes had produced the fatal result? 

3. Contrast the phenomena of Strychnia-poisoning in 
the human subject, with those of tetanus, and describe 
the ordinary and exceptional post-mortem appearances 
of the former, both external and internal. 

4. Describe the static and hydrostatic tests, as applied 
to the investigation of cases of suspected child-murder, 
and state the principles on which they are founded. 

5. In reference to charges of rape, describe the mor- 
bid conditions of the female genital organs (both in the 
child and adult), which are liable to be confounded with 
the results of violation j and state the circumstances on 
which you would found your diagnosis. 

6. Describe the methods of Rcinsch, Davy, and Marsh 
for the detection of arsenic, and state the rationale of 
each. 

7. "What is meant by viability, and what is the 
earliest period at which, according to satisfactory evi- 
dence, a child has been born viable ? 

8. Describe the symptoms, and morbid appearances 
of an ordinary case of arsenical poisoning. 

9. What physical conditions (external ajul internal) 
would lead you to infer, on examination after death, 
that a child had completed the full period of intra- 
uterine life? 

10. What conditions of the Cranium, and its envelopes 

in the newly-born child, have been confounded with the 
effects of violence, and how may they bo distinjmishcd 
from the latter 1 b 

11. Describe the various ways in which Alcohol may 
cause death, and state in what organs the poison has 
been discovered— through what channels it is eliminated 
and, when decomposed in the blood, what alterations 
it is believed to undergo. 

12. By what criteria would you seek to distinguish 
a case of feigned from one of real insanity? c 


26th September, 1857 —Afternoon. 

Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Medical 
J urisprudence. 

Examiner, Dr. Geoghegan, Prof., r.c.s.i. 

H ° w , is Chloroform prepared ? State its composi- 
tion and chief properties, the density of its vapour! the 
tests of its purity, and the precautions to be observed in 
its administration. 

2. Enumerate the causes of pseudo-morbid appear- 
ances in the dead body, and give an illustration of the 
action of each. 

3. Hippemme. of latent disease of » serious kind 

should to discovered in the body of a person who 1, J 
been the subject of violence shortly before death, udiat 
S* ,r' d institute in older to determine 
lrbicli of these causes lied produced the fatal result < 
Matin, “‘f®’ ““‘“'y- U>« Process of levigation, clu- 
«d™£™ d Jr. ‘lispktcement, and elate the 

advantages and defects of the latter. 

P 1 '?™” 1 " principles peculiar to 
t£sTv£ ln 3"" hl »e lie b “n from the neutral), and 
iuiee. and i 10 11 °lto vegetable 

if Mini 


6. What quantities of the carbonates and hi . 

of Potass and of Soda, and of the ses,ui and bi-c5“ Z 
of amnion,, are severally necessary to Saturn, S 
an ounce of lemon j nice (about 16 grains of citric , eid » 

7. Describe and explain the process by which “ 
monn sulpliuretum prccipitatum” (D.P.) i s obtain . 4 
state how it differs from Kernes mineral and fr^ 

Antinionii sulpliuretum proparatum.” rom 

8. What is the weight, avoirdupois, of 3 fluid a? 
rectified spirit, sp. gr. 0'840 (fluid oz of dint f 
437 - 5 grs.) and what the fluiil meagre 0 f 2 0 z a S* 

dupois, of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1-500 ? ' lr ' 

9. Contrast the phenomena of Stiyobnia-poisonb. i„ 
the human subject iv.tb those of t. uumatic let,;,” 
and describe the ordinary and exceptional post-mortem 
appearances of the former, both external and internal 

10. Describe the metbodsof Rcinsch, Davy, and Marsh 
each deteCt ‘ 0n ° f ar3Cul0 > and the rationale 'of 

1 1 . Describe and explain the process by which Pulvis 
Antimonialis (D.P.) is prepared, and state the precise 
composition of James’s powder. 

12. Enumerate the modes of applying frictional and 
galvanic electricity for medical purposes, and state 
briefly then- relative advantages and defects. 


26th September, 1857 Afternoon. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy. — Junior Class. 

Examiner, Dr. Geoghegun, Prof, r.c.s.i. 

1. Detail the process by which sulphate of Quinais 
obtained, and state its rationale. 

2. Enumerate the medicines which enter the urine 

distinguish lngtbose which undergo alterations in transits 
and specifying the changes which they respectively 
sustain. J 

3. State tho advantages of evaporation in vacuo, as 
applied to tho preparation of extracts, and name some 
°* drugs to which this process is peculiarly appli- 

4. What are the usual contaminations of sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acids, and how may they be 
detected and removed ? 

5. How is Croaso to prepared? Describe its properties 
and adulterations, and stato tho most suitable mode of 
prescribing it in tho fluid form. 

6. What are tho respective weights (in grains) of the 
troy and avoirdupois ounco j of tho drachm and scruple 
(Dub. Pharin .) ■ and of a fluid ounce of distilled water 
(at 62° P.) ? 

7. In what menstrua are tho following substances 
soluble and insoluble : — gum, starch, resin, extractive 
matters, chlorophylle, and vcgetablo albumeD ? 

8. How is the Emplastrum saponis compositum (D.P.) 
prepared ? What is its synonymo, and wliat its chemical 
constitution? 

9. How is proof spirit olitainod? State its specific 
gravity, and tho several densities of absolute alcohol, 
rectified spirit, and sulphuric ether. 

10. Rhubarb, — enumerate its botanical sources, and 
natural family ; detail, succinctly, its varieties, and their 
relative value ; its proximate principles, physiological 
actions, and pharmaceutic preparations, with the res- 
pective constituents of the latter. 

11. How do tonics and stimulants, narcotics and se- 
datives, respectively differ in physiological action? 

12. How are essential oils obtained ? Describe their 
chemical composition and leading properties. Name 
those which are heavier than water, and those which are 
semi-solid at ordinary temperatures. 


28th September, 1857. — Morning. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

Senior Class. 

Examiner, Robert Harrison , M.v. 

1. In the development of the vertebrata, symmetry as 
to form and size, on the right and left sides of the median 
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line, or spinal column, is tlie prevailing rule; can you 
state any remarkable exceptions 1 

2. Contrast the bones in the limbs of the elephant, 
the pig, and the horse. 

3. Mention the principal peculiarities in the skeleton 
of the bird. 

4. Describe the phenomena observed during the 
coagulation of the blood. 

5. Mention some reasons in support of Mr. Hunter’s 
opinion, that “ the coagulation of the blood is an opera- 
tion of life,” or a process of organization. 

6. Explain the appearance of inflammatory blood, 
And the cause of the “ Buffy coat.” 

7. Contrast the red and white globules of the blood. 

8. Do the globules present any peculiar appearance 
in inflammatory blood, or do they appear to have any 
influence in forming the buffy coat 1 

9. What is the form of the red corpuscles in mammalia, 
aves, reptilia, and pisces 1 

10. State the general character of the blood corpuscles 
In the invertebrata. 

11. Describe the peculiar arrangements for the cir- 
culation of the blood in the foetus in utero. 

12. Describe the situation, the boundaries, and all 
the relations of the femoral or crural ring or canal ; also, 
state the use or design of this passage, and contrast its 
appearance in the child, in the adult male, and female. 


28 th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
Senior Class. 

Examiner, Robert Harrison, m.d. 


4. . Describe the portal vein ; its origin, course, and Appendix II. 
function. — — . 

5. Describe the brachial plexus of nerves ; and enu- fo^Yloiwrs^ 
merate the branches into which it divides. ji.D. 

C. What nerves supply the upper extremity with 

■* ml 


7. Contrast the dissection of tlie dorsum of the foot 
with that of the dorsum of the hand. 

8. Describe the the mylo-hyoid muscle ; its relations 
and use. 


28 th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Junior Class. 

Examiner, Robert Harrison, m.d. 

1. Describe the external and internal inguinal ring3 
in the adult male. 

2. Mention the boundaries of the axilla, the several 
parts contained therein, and their relations. 

3. Describe the anterior annular ligament of the 
carpus ; mention all the parts which pass beneath it ; 
also those which are superficial to it. 

4. Describe the situation, the relations, and structure 
of the gall bladder : mention its use. 

5. In birds, as there is no <! ductus communis chole- 
doclius," describe the course which the bile pursues, 
into and out of the gall bladder to the intestine. 

6. Mention the boundaries of the internal malleolar 
region, the parts contained therein, and their relations. 

7. Describe the superior radio-ulnar articulation and 
its ligaments. 

S. Describe the inferior radio-ulnar articulation, and 
contrast the motions allowed in these two joints. 


1. The peculiar colour of the hcematine in the red 
corpuscles of the blood has been supposed to depend on 
the iron it contains ; has this been denied ; if so, by 
whom, and on what grounds 1 

2. The change of colour in the blood during respira- 
tionbas been ascribed to a change in the state of theiron in 
the hiumatine produced by the contact of gases with the 
blood ; how has this opinion been refuted, and to what 
other cause has this change in colour been attributed 1 

3. Describe the course, and mention all the relations, 
of the left common carotid artery, from its origin to its 
division. 

4. Mention the structure of “ muscle,” and the mi- 
croscopical appearances of the “ fibre.” 

5. Contractility of muscle is by some considered a 
“vis insita ;” by others, a “vis nervosa.” Which of 
these opinions is most generally approved of at the 
present time 1 and state the reasons why it is so. 

6. Describe the arterial inosculations in the mesocolon 
from one iliac region to another. 

7. Mention the principal differences between the 
cheiroptera and the aves, both structural and func- 
tional 

8. Describe the process of dentition in the elephant ; 
and state the differences between the teeth (proper) 
and the tusks. 

9. Describe the course and relations of the external 
iliac artery. 

10. Describe the digastric muscle, its relations and 
actions. 


28 th September, 1857 .—Morning. 

Junior Class. 

Examiner, Robert Harrison, m.d. 

1. Trace the peroneal artery from its origin to its 

termination. Mention its relations and anastomoses; 
also describe a variety, in its size and course, of frequent 
occurrence. • , , 

2. Describe the heart and arterial bulb or peckcle ot 

the fish. . . 

3. Mention the course of the circulation of the blood 
in fish. 


23rcf September, 1857. — Morning. 
Natural Philosophy. 


Ea miner, John Slerelly, ll.d. 

1. Two spheres, whose radii are respectively r and r, 
aud their weights are w and w, are placed in contact ; 
find their commou centre of gravity. 

2. The launching ways of a ship have an inclination 
of one foot in sixteen ; what force should be exerted 
upwards, parallel to the ways, to prevent a ship of nine 
hundred tons from sliding down 1 

3. A ship sails along her course at the rate of ten 
British miles per hour ; find how many feet she moves 
over each second, and explain why a person who leaps 
up from her deck is not left that distance behind, if he 
be a second without any support from the vessel. 

4. What remarkable relation is there between the 
spaces described in successive equal intervals of time by 
a body moving from rest under the influence of a uniform 
accelerating force ? 

5. Two fluids, whose specific gravities are p and p , 
and which have the volumes v and v, are mixed, and 
the volume of the mixture is found to be diminished by 
J-th part of the original volumes ; what is the specific 
gravity of the mixture ? 

6. Dive an account of the different methods which 
have been employed to measure temperatures superior 
to the boiling point of mercury. 

7. Describe the method of obtaining the density of 


8. Describe tbe electrical condenser, aud investigate 
;lie limit of tlie condensation which its collecting plate 
jau effect. 

9. The fundamental formula of Ohms llieorem is 

/■_ JL. ■ explain this formula, and illustrate its appli- 
cation to one or two simple cases of voltaic combi- 
nation. ... 

10 Why are not the changes of temperature which 
take place in the pulses during the propagation of 
sound, from the alternate condensation and rarefaction 
of the air, observable by the thermometer 1 

11. Explain tbe distinction between left-handed and 
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Appendix II. right-handed circular polarization, and by what obser- 
Examination ® abstancos possessing each are distinguished, 

for Honors— 12 ; *j ow has tl,ls property, as possessed by certain 
M.D. liquids, been turned to practical account in some of the 

arts? 

13. Explain the optical contrivance by which the 
lenticular stereoscope is made to unite the corresponding 
points of the two pictures in the single image, as seen 
through the instrument. 

14. Explain the distinction between homogeneous 
and compound light, and the discovery of Newton of 
the composition of solar light. 

15. Describe the manner in which Sir David Brewster 
considers the solar spectrum to be composed, and the 
method of analysis of solar light resorted to by him, 

24</i September, 1857. — Morning. 
.Chemistry. -ExAminer, Tim. H. Ro,tmt s , ph.d. 

1. Give the test for strychnine. 

2. Describe Reinsch’s test for the detection of arsenic, 
d. Give the general characters of albumen, and show 

how it may be detected both in acid and alkaline urine 

4. Give a short description of the constitution, pro- 
perties, and uses of the atmosphere. 

5. What change does benzoic acid undergo in pass in » 

through the human system. r b 

form DeS ° ribe the P ro P arafcion and properties of chloro- 

7. Give the different views of the constitution of 
alcohol and ether. 

^ 8. Give an explanation aud some examples of cata- 
9 What is the constitution of the salts called alums ? 

pro ” sa f ” piep ” i " s Sohode ’ a 

1 o' ^. 1Ve l be , tests ^ or Sll s ar in diabetic urine. 

U. Give Graham’s law for the diffusion of gases. 

Isomerim ,lam Uam, Metl,meric > Polymori^ and 

« oSSi 8 memt 1,7 “ “ m f on ” d a™ 


juaque sur lea pluagroa , a i ssea „ ,, . . 

ton d tin tout petit ppocddd neuf quant d i'dditf ^ 
sous L dgido duquel on vent passer b Ia nostfirits f ?> ** 
le but on on a eat ppdoocnpd d'atteindp,' 
fends du probleme, on s est aDesantl i 0 ,^ eant le 
la thfirapio de 1'anoTpyamo eafpoatde liprle 1 < i t 
name et an cap, nee dn liasard ; anasi dlnone dtl ' Pl ' 
coupue aup cette voie, eat-elli marqj Zr TT 
etranger a la science, ou par un suc<-A« n " m 

mbme—La/lemand. ° btenu V»»d 

II. 

1. Explain the following expressions : turner, ' 

S! 1 m “ 

let vmtrmte r„jo rgeaient i, 

lei. SStT™ S ’ Smfi “ t,0nS 

3. Mention aome of the tronis and eipresaiona rfu 

LTlanXe f ““ ““ “ ‘"* 2 

- * h * >- 

5. Say what yon know of Ainbroise Par6. 
GERMAN. 

Translate : — 

®iue Sreube, eiu gtbeuSflennf, wobci man vufiia an ben -rot 
benftn faun, ijl genu* unfdjulbig. 3|1 man ge 0 en jemanb aufae, 
biadjt ebev mifigun|% obev befommt until Sufi fi<6 meqen euiev 
angclljancn SJcfcibiguitg gu vat^cu, — uuv an jene ©tuube gebadit 
nub an baa «evl)d(tnig, \m bovt cntflrtjcn n»icb, unb id) t i e £, e 
bafuv, bap icuc nupgiaipigeu ober mcufdjeuf<inblt(fien3bcen fcafei* 
Bctf^iniubcn loevoeu. Sic Uvfadjc i|t, met! bnrd) biefe ibeefeftung 
befi <S(jjanWa&r<3 atfc jeue flciul'idjcn unb fclb(lfurf;tiaen fflucfftcfiten 
aufgeljobeu luerbcit, bic uinlfo geluofjn(id) &c[Hmmcii; aflea CeFomint 
mit eiuent 3Rale fciucii maljmt <SJcfirf;taymtft, fetn SBetljiile 
nip, bic Sftnfdjnitfl fcfjUiiitbet, baa iUJcfciitlicfje blci&l. 

II. 


•25th September, 1857.— Morning. 

Bot m-Emmum-, Pn/ernr IF. Smith, p.r.s. 

use in reference to plants of the British Flora. 

„ er tLe plants before you to their natural orders 

S2&ZSZ? *** ”■ “ d “ dd w* 

Zoology. 

26fA September, 1857 —Morning. 

Modern Languages. 

Examiner, Professor Do Vericour. 

FRENCH. 

Translate : — ^ 

Qu’on liso tout ce qui a 1 . 

on retrouvera partoutlns ir.lt ®° Ut Su les a'^vrysmes, 

d> anttoTr^SeptrS 


r n '• wb * cb tbo syllalilca docs the accent regularly 
fall m German ? e> j 

2. What is the sign of the past participle in German, 

and when is it omitted? 1 * 

3. Name the most celebrated works of Schiller. 

4. Give the signification and otymology of the fol- 
lowing words : — niagev, Wafa, (;ccti«Sf;, JUfjciu, fflatf, @ti^. 

5. Gomparo tho Gorman laugungo with the Greek, 
wi i roieronce to the faculty of forming compound 
words. Givo numerous examples in both languages. 

ITALIAN. 

Translate : — 

Volcteprc venire i dclitti? fate che i lumi accompag- 
mno la iibcrtii. I mali clio nascono dalle cognizioni, 
sono in ragione inversa della loro diffnsiouc, e l beni lo 
sono nella diretta. Un ardito impostore, che b sempre 
! m uoino non volgare ha lo adorazioni di un popolo 
ignoranto, e le fischiate d’un illmninato. Le cognizioni, 
mcilitando i paragoni degli oggetti, e moltiplicandone i 
punti di vista, contrappongono molti sentimenti gli uni 
agh altn, che si modificano vicendcvolmente, tanto piu 
tacumonte quanto si provoggono nogli altri le medesime 
vistc, e le medesime rcsistenzo. In faccia ai lumi sparsi 
con profusiouo nella naziono, tacc la calunn iosa ignoranza 
e trema 1 au tori til disannata di ragioni, rimanendo im- 
mobile la l'igorosa forza dollc loggi, pcrclih non v’b uomo 
llluimnato clie noil ami i publici, i cliiari ed utili patti 
della comuno sicurczza, paragonando il poco d’inutil 
libcrta da lui sacrilicata alia somuia di tutto le libertA 
saenfiente dagli altri uouiini, chosenzaloleggipotevano 
divenire cospiranti contro di Ini. Chiunque ha un’ 
anima sensibilo gettando uno sguardo su di un codioe di 
loggi ben fatte, e trovando di non aver perduto, che la 
funesta liberty di far male altrui sarh costretto a 
benedire il trono, e chi lo occupa. — JSeccaria. 
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IT. 

1. Translate and explain fatto ch' ebbe; parlato ch' 
ebbe. 

2. Give the present of the indicative of udire. 

3. Explain tlie difference between furono, errano 
and erano. 

4. Give the present indicative and preterite of volgere 
and volere. 

5. Explain the general character and derivation of 
the Italian technical terms in medical science. Give 
numerous examples, and comparisons with those in 
French and English which are totally dissimilar in their 
origin or etymology. 

Translate into French, or German, or Italian : 

Another illustration of the fallacious substitution of a 
theory for a fact in causation, is afforded in the current 
theory of the rapid spread of the epidemic poison which 
excites the group of phenomena termed influenza. It 
is highly characteristic of a strictly infectious agent ; 
and but for the circumstance that an insidious unper- 
ceived theory takes the place of fact in the considera- 
tion of the question, would suffice to establish its infec- 


tious character. Sosoon as the mind addresses itself Appendix II. 

to the question of causation, it instinctively compares 

the spread of influenza with its knowledge of the mode Examination 
of the spread of other epidemic diseases that are known ™ r E° nor3 
to be infectious, as the exanthemata. But it finds that 
the identical characteristic of influenza, which to an 
unbiassed judgment would most strikingly indicate its 
infectious character — namely, its rapidity of spread — is 
wholly different from these. They require many months t 

to infect an entire population ; influenza never requires 
as many weeks. This dissimilarity being noted, and 
no other facts as to influenza being brought into com- 
parison, the infereuce is drawn, that the diseases are 
really dissimilar as to tlio contagious element, and that 
the influenza spreads too rapidly to be caused, like them, 
by an infectious agent. Then, as the mind cannot rest 
satisfied without a cause being assigned for the rapid 
spread, the agent nearest the apprehension — namely, 
the atmosphere — is selected, and so it is concluded that 
influenza spreads in consequence of some change or 
unusual “influence” in the atmosphere. This false 
theory of epidemic causation is not peculiar to influenza ; 
it is the most common, as well as the most mischievous 
of the epidemiological fallacies. — Dr. Ley cock. 


EXAMINATION FOR DIPLOMA IN ENGINEERING. Examination 


16 Ih September, 1857. — Morning. 

Engineering and Architecture. 

Examiner, Mr. Jack. 

1. How would you set out the side widths of a cutting 
or embankment in side sloping ground? 

2. Reduce and plot the accompanying observations, 
draw a formation level, beginning 5 feet below the sur- 
face, rising 1 in 450 for 600 feet, and then falling 1 in 
300 for 400 feet, and calculate the quantities of earth- 
work, taking side slopes of H to 1, and a base of 32 
feet — 


13. S. I 
320 | 

P. S. 1 
246 | 

Dials. ill feet. 
100 

484 1 

312 

200 

735 

485 

300 

485 

304 

400 

508 

386 

500 

690 1 

453 

600 

453 ‘ 

584 

700 

332 

625 

800 

258 

487 

900 

385 

625 

1000 


3. "What are the different cross sections which have 
been proposed for common roads ? and what reasons 
have been advanced in support of each? 

4. What are tlie different modes of construction which 
have been made use of for such roads ? 

5. Give the cross section and plan of a retaining wall 
of stone, 10 feet high, the soil being a gravelly clay ; 
give a specification and estimate for the same, mention- 

, ing the prices of labour, <fcc., on which the estimate- will 

! depend. 

0. Give the same, if the material to he used were 

I brick. 

7. Design a cast-iron girder, of 25 feet long, to carry 
a load of 8 cwt. to the foot run, specifying the iron; 
and state what you would expect it to cost at present. 


for Diploma 

8. What weight may be placed on a cast-iron pillar, ing. ^ ^ 
14 feet high, and 4J inches in diameter? 

9. Width of weir=12 feet. 

Width of stream=18 feet. 

Depth over weir =4 inches ; 

calculate the discharge. 

10. Calculate the discharge from a circular pipe of 2 
inches in diameter, and having a fall of 1 in 80. 

11. Give a short description, with the proportions, 
of the principal parts of the Grecian Doric order of 
architecture. 

12. How would you describe the volute of the Ionic 
capital ? What change was introduced in the later ex- 
amples of this capital, and why was it introduced 1 

13. Describe, shortly, the most characteristic features 
of the perpendicular English style of architecture. 


18 th September , 1857. — Afternoon. 

Motive Power and Machinery. 

Examiner, Juhu S/ereUy, I.D.D. 

1. From what depth will an engine of six horses’ 
power raise 4 tons 16 cwt. of coals per hour ? 

2. What horse-power is expended in working a forge 
hammer which weighs 2 cwt., and makes sixty lifts per 
minute, each lift being two and a-half feet. 

3. Explain what engineers mean by tlie “effective 
pressure” of the steam— (a) iu liigh-pressure engines ; 
(6) in condensing engines. 

4. Explain clearly what engineers mean by the 
“ modulus” of a machine, and give the moduli, as they 
have been determined, of as many as you remember of 
the commonest machines. 

5. A train which weighs 80 tons travels up an incline 
of one in sixty at the rate of sixteen miles an hour, the 
friction is that usually found to oppose motion on a well- 
made railway ; what must be the effective horse-power 
of tlie engine ? 

6. Explain the manner in which steam is used expan- 
sively ; show the advantage obtained by so using it, and 
the kinds of work to which it is most applicable. 

7. A beam, sixteen feet long, is supported at both 
ends, a load of 15 cwt. is placed at six feet from one end ; 
find the strain which this exerts on a sectiou of the beam 
five feet from tlie other end, and explain the general 
rule. 
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Examination 
for Diploma 
in Engineer- 


16«/i September, 1857. — Afternoon. 
Surveying and Mapping.— Examiner, Mr. Jack. 

1. Describe the common surveyor’s cliain. What are 
the advantages gained by its peculiar length ancl sub- 
division ? 

2. How would you carry on an ordinary chain survey ? 

3. Describe the pentagraph and its uses. 

4. What instruments are ordinarily used by the sur- 
veyor for. measuring angles? State in what kind of 
work each instrument is used. 

5. How are the different elevations of the different 
parts of a country indicated on a map ? 

6. How would you lay down a circular curve in the 
field, to connect two straight lines — 

(a) By the chain and offset ? (b ) By the chain 
and theodolite ? 

7. Describe the common level. 

8. If a level were completely out of adjustment, how 
would you, by means of it, obtain three level points ? 

9. How would you make a section of a given line ? 
Show that the custom of taking several sights from the 
one position of the level, does not introduce any ap- 
preciable error. 

1 5th Septembe)', 1857. — Afternoon. 

Drawing and Geometry. — Examiner, Mr. Jack. 

1. Construct a scale of perches at the rate of six 
inches to a mile. 

2. Construct a scale of feet at the rate of 4'S4 feet to 
one inch. 

3. Give the span aud rise of a circular arc ; how wonld 
you construct it by points ? 

4. How wonld you convert a square into a regular 
octagon ? 

5. If a regular pentagon lie in a plane making given 
angles with the horizontal and vertical planes of pro- 
jection, one side of the pentagon being horizontal, draw 
its projections. 

6. A hexagonal pyramid stands with its axis vertical, 
and a diagonal of its base perpendicular to the vortical 
plane of projection, draw the projection of a section of 
o* “ • b y a vertical plane, which makes an angle of 
30°, with the vertical plaue of projection, aud docs not 
pass through the axis of the pyramid. 

. 7 - Draw projections of the section of a vertical 
circular cone, cut by a plane perpendicular to the vertical 
plaue ot projection. 

8. Draw the projections of the intersection of two 
equal cylinders whose axis intersect, the axis of one 
being vertical and that of the other horizontal, and 
D o t? 45 " vertical plane of projection. 

9. How would you place in isometrical projection a 
curve lying in one of the three principal planes ? 

17 th Sq-itember , 1857. — Hominy. 
Mathematics. 

Examiner , George Boole, ll.d., f.r.s. 

1. Hind a fourth proportional to 2\, 3> and 41- ; and 
express, in its simplest form, the value of each of the 
ratios involved, m the complete proportion. 

2. What description of vulgar fractions admits of 
being reduced to finite decimals ? Reduce the following 

” d -<* 

«' t ," 1 " 0 of 13 "*■ 2 

preMiSST 10 * Mt " mpIl “ l tk » algebraic ex- 
3«+« *+2<i 

t"” T 1 Pe'Pexdieeto of a rigtemgled 

S“fii,siS p 65 ,est> “ d ’™>“ 

Tho lroc and perpendicular of a riekPan-led 
triangle are rn the ratio of 7 to 8, and the hyjjothemise 


H,e ° f tl « >»» 

7. Solve the equations — 

v / l+# 2 + V 1 —X 1 = a 

5=lt-25_a 

Vx — 4 

8. Solve the simultaneous equations 

_.y =a 

y x 

y 2 x 2 

9. Solve the more general system 


y"‘ +l ®’" +1 

10. Two sides of a piano triangle being « b and th<> 
contained angle 0, deduce an expression for the on*. 
Show hence, that when two sides of a triangle and if, 
area are given, the angle included between the sides will 
>n general, admit of two values. What i. the exception! 

11. norm the equation of which 1,-1, 2 + 3 v/_j 

and 2-3y_l are the roots Find also all the roots of 
the equation, o*-3 a *+7x-5=0, it being given that 
one of the roots is unity. h h at 

12 Investigate a formula for the solid content of a 
conic frustum m terms of the height h, the radius of the 
base R, and the radius of the top r ; apply it to the case 
m which a ==12 feet 11=5 feet, r= 3 feet. 

13. Two sides of a parallelogram are a and 6, and the 
ratio which one diagonal bears to the other diagonal is 
r ; find hence the area of the parallelogram. 

17th S'ptember, 1857. — Afternoon. 
Examiner, George Boole, li.D., p.r.s. 

1. Prove that tho interior angles of any quadrilateral 
figure arc equal to four right angles. To what further 
condition are they subject when tho quadrilateral admits 
ot being circumscribed by a circle ? 

2. Required to describe a circle about a given equi- 
lateral aud equiangular pentagon. 

3. Required to doseriho a rectilineal figure, which 
sfiall be equal to ouo and similar to another given recti- 
lineal figure. 

.. If from the vortical angle of a triangle a straight 
line be drawn perpendicular to the base, the rectangle 
contained by the sides of the triangle is equal to the 
lectangle contained by the perpendicular, and the 
diameter of the circle described about the triangle. 

5. Given the perimeter and the angles of a triangle ; 
required to construct it geometrically. Required also 
an expression lor its area in terms of the given elements. 

6. Provo that tan. 2 A= ^_ tilll - A. and hence de- 

1 — tan. 2 A 

duce an expression for tan. 4 A in terms of tan. A. 

7. Provo the truth of tho equations — 

cot. (45°-|-A)= /} -f-siu. 2 A 
\/ 1 — sin. 2 A 

4 sin. A sin. (G0 n + A) sin. (G0°-A)=ain. 3 A. 
o. Investigate an expression for the tangent of half an 
angle of a piano triangle in terms of the sides. When 
would such an expression ho more advantageous than 
tho formula expressing tho sino of half an angle of a 
triangle in terms of the sides ? 

_9. Investigate corresponding formal® for [spherical 
trigonometry. 

10. Demonstrate the relation which exists between a 
spherical triangle and its polar triangle. 

11. Find all the roots of tho equation — 

tan. «=sin. 2a. 

Also solve, completely, tho equations— 
sin. 0+cos. <p=a, 
cos. 0-j-sin. <p=b. 

12. Define, astronomically, the different parts of that 
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triangle in the celestial sphere, ■whose angular points 
are formed by the poles of the equator and ecliptic, and 
the sun ; hence deduce some possible problems of spheri- 
cal astronomy. 

13. Give a definition of similar curves. Prove that 
all parabolas are similar curves. 

14. Defining an ellipse by means of its property 
relative to a focus and a directrix, deduce thence the 
equation of the curve, and prove that the sum of the 
focal distances of a point in the curve is invariable. 

15. Show how to generate the parabola by continuous 
motion. 

16. Define a dihedral and a trihedral angle, and 
explain the different modes in which they are measured. 


18<7i September , 1S57. — Afternoon . 

Examiner, John Stevelly , ll.d. 

1. Give a clear analysis of Duchayla’s proof of the 
Parallelogram of Forces, without, going through the 
proofs of the several propositions. 

2. Four weights are placed on a horizontal lever : 
one of 14 lbs, at 10 inches from its fulcrum ; one of 
20 lbs. at 7 inches ; one of 11 lbs. at 15 inches ; and 
one of 36 lbs. at 5 inches ; and all at the same side. 
What force, acting at two feet and one inch distance 
from the fulcrum, would produce equilibrium ? 

3. On the same supposition as the last, state the two 
points at which the equilibrating force, if it act up, or 
down, in a vertical line, must be applied ; and give the 
pressure which the fulcrum sustains in each case. 

4. A wheel of 5 feet in diameter is acted on by a 
force of 20 lbs. at its circumference; what load will 
this sustain on a compound axle, the diameter of one 
part of which is 16 inches, and that of the other part, 
14 inches? 

5. Prove that if a body move from rest under the 
action of any uniform force, aud if it acquire the velocity, 
v, in the time t ; then the space described, s=- * l . 

6. By the Act of Parliament which determines the 
Weights and Measures of Great Britain, the length of 
the pendulum which swings seconds in London is de- 
clared to be 39-13929 imperial standard inches. Explain 
fully, how, from that fact, we obtain the measure of the 
dynamic force of gravity at Loudon, in feet per second ; 
but do not go through the arithmetic operations. 

7. What height would a musket bullet rise to from the 
earth which was shot upwards vertically, with a velocity 
of 1,640 feet per second, supposing it not to be resisted 
by the air? 

8. The specific gravity of wrought iron is 7-78. A 
ploughshare let gently into a vessel of water, carefully 
filled up to an overflow pipe, is found to displace 1 14'5 
cubic inches of the water; what is the weight of the 
ploughshare ? 

9. Explain the total reflexion of light which takes 
place at the boundary between a denser and a more 
rare optical medium ; and give the relation between 
the limiting angle at which it takes place, and the 
indexes of refraction. 

10. Explain how the distance of a heavenly body, 
from the centre of the earth, and its parallax, are 
related ; and explain by what observations the distance 
of the same body can be determined at successive times. 

11. In a certain hygrometric state of the air, 100 
cubic inches are found to weigh 30’5 grains. Show 
how the number expressing the specific gravity of air 
in that state is obtained, distilled water at 60°, and 
standard pressure being the unit. 

12. Explain how the height of a homogeneous atmos- 
phere of the same constitution as in the preceding ques- 
tion may be calculated, the height of the barometer 
being supposed 30 inches, and the density of mercury 
31 *6 to distilled water, 1. 


13. Explain the great accumulation of electricity Appendix II. 

obtained by charging a Leyden jar. . — — . 

14. State, clearly, the difference of action of one per- 

manent magnet when brought into the neighbourhood j n Enginecr- 
of another ; and of the same magnet when brought near ing. 
a bar of soft iron ; and explain the difference. 

15. A flask of water, when boiling freely, is corked 
up, and all ebullition immediately ceases. It is then 
plunged into cold water, when violent ebullition again 
commences. Explain these facts. 


18th September, 1857. — Morning. 

Chemistry. 

Examiner , Thou . H . Rowncy , ph.d. 

1. Describe the method of taking the specific gravity 
of a body heavier than water. 

2. Give the laws of combining proportions. 

3. Describe the preparation and properties of sodium. 

4. Give a description of DanielPs pyrometer. 

5. Give an explanation of the term latent heat. 

6. What influence has atmospheric pressure on the 
boiling point of water? 

7. Give a description of water, its composition, pro- 
perties, and the forms in which it exists. 

8. Give the properties and some of the principal 
sources of carbonic acid. 

9. Explain the terms rich or fat lime and poor lime. 

10. Describe the method oi obtaining quick lime. 

11. Describe the preparation and properties of hydro- 
chloric acid. 

12. Give the formulas, with water of crystallization, 
of the following sulphates : — alum, sulphates of baryta, 
lime, zinc, copper, manganese, and nickel. 

13. Mention the tests for the following metals: — 
potash, soda, lime, alumina, iron, cadmium, and silver. 

14. How is hydrofluoric acid prepared, and to what 
uses is it applied ? 


19th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. 

Examiner, Professor William King. 

1. Describe the principal kinds of igneous rocks. . 

2. Explain the prevailing view as to the conditions 
under which granite has been formed. 

3. Describe the principal kinds of sedimentary rocks ; 
and explain the origin of some, leaving out of considera- 
tion the “ drift.” 

4. Describe the principal kinds of metamorphic rocks ; 
and account for their present condition. 

5. Describe quartz, orthoclase, augite, hornblende, 
calcite, mica, gypsum, gold, iron pyrites, and galena. 

6. Give a tabular view of the various sedimentary 
rocks divided into “ systems and name some of the 
characteristic fossils of each. 

7. Explain the generally received view as to the 
origin of the “ drift.” 

8. Give the meaning of the terms “ strike” and “ dip,”' 
as applied to stratification. 

9. Name the principal deltas of the globe ; andexplain 
the formation of any particular one. 

10. What are isothermal lines ? 

11. Name the principal active and extinct volcanoes. 

12. Make diagrams representing a synclinal and an 
anticlinal valley, each showing jurassic, cretaceous, and 
eocene beds at the surface. 

13. Represent a transverse section of a mountain 
range, with a granitic axis, that has undergone uphea- 
val during the eocene, miocene, and plciocene periods. 

14. Explain the principle of the artesian well. 

H 
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“* “-*"*>■ . J- Ho* We the present tuce of f„™ u . 

,nd been bred • wtm 01 . arm “°rses in I re . 


land been bred ; wha^t 

3. How may a farmer beat obtain by bre T* 8 * 

ir f “* h “’ r * «•*£.£££,■ 


Science of Ageiculture. 

Examiner, Professor Ski/lint/. 

. !• Wi *at are the principal constituents, organic and --, „* 

inorganic, elementary and compound, of all soils ? What 4. What are the true principles of k. j- 

do we mean by the terms, active soil and subsoil? of farm stock? " ee “ ln g all kinds 

E xp!ain the difference. 5. Name the most highly prized hr^i , 

. x* I s m ? st common and best classification tl‘« present day, and give your renso.fJ i° f < T lttle of 
soils in Ireland, and how are the constituents arranged, considered so. 3 w “y they are 

6. Also of sheep. 

7. Likewise of pigs. 

fi Wl,..:. 


» . t common ana oest classification 

of soils in Ireland, and how are the constituents arranged, 
so as to give each class its proper designation ? 

° U ^ ^ ie c l*® iren l processes you would recom- 
mend or adopt for improving each of the classes of soils, 
chemically and mechanically. 

4. What do you consider the best manure for general 
purposes; bow is it best obtained, managed, and applied? 

5. State the chief uses of lime in agriculture ; how 
and under what circumstances it should, and should not 


6. Likewise of guano and bones, how they should be 
applied. 

7. Explain fully the process of vegetation and growth 
of farm plants, from the deposition of the seed until the 
maturing of the crops and seed again. 

. 8 - Wlrnt are the various kinds of food, organic and 
inorganic, necessary for plants; from what sources de- 
rived ; in what condition absorbed ? Point out the pro- 
cesses of absorption and assimilation. 

. Enumerate and name the principal proximate prin- 
ciples of agricultural plants, their several uses as the 
lood ot animals, and the crops mo3t favourable for their 
. production. 

10. What is the acknowledged best theory of a rota- 
tion of crops ? 

15th September, 1857.— Aft*- noon. 

Practice of Agriculture. 

Examiner, Professor Skilliuff. 

1. Describe the leading features of the agriculture of 
the ancients, from the Egyptians down to the Romans. 

A Point out the distinguishing characteristics of 
Belgian agncu ture. the lessons we have received or may 
receive, from their admirable system. J 

in Yk ‘J 6 , a . dvant ?€ ea of green-crop cultivation 

m regard to the feeding of stock, the condition of the 
land, and the prosperity of the farmer ? 

4ST WEgtras? p, " ta ” f 
** “ the — 

V tom ;- ST , e .’ “ J “ rotation 

suitable for a farm of medium soil, under the present 
circumstances of the country. " 

7. Name the usual cultivated green fallow crons 

ble’S’r'iih' rtf’’ “ ‘ h8 sail suitL’ 

be for each * the proper time of sowing, quantity of seed 

CVTud lhe ave ^ T* advantageous modefof cul- 
ture, and the average returns per acre. 

,UeSfi °”’ “ a “ “* *> fl '« 

eentilT P“ ses “ d olovets at pre- 

sent most esteemed, their value for soiling and hav the 

wL”, ’T 4117 . ° f S " 1 p,r ‘“ ute 

m cases ot laying down to permanent pasture the best 
natural grasses to be sowed with them. ’ 

10. Particularize some of the best agricultural im 

1 “7 <“ hibi “. tried, 
u ouna really efficient m modern times. 

18B7.— Morning. 

Hmioex Am > Diseases of Farm Ahihals. 
Examiner, Professor Skilling. 

merits otZfk breed ' K, ° Sl ™ : “» “»I>»r.tive 


8. What is the usual and most simple 

of all cattle! Name the different kinds h, tbl w " 
tive classes. 1 lueir respec- 

9. Also of sheep. 

10. What are considered the true urineinW 

mg, and the benefits derived therefrom? ^ * 0r033 ' 

16th September, 1807 .—Afternoon. 
Surveying and Mapping. 


Examiner, Mr. Jack. 

1. Describe the common surveyor’s chain. What are 

S°kk,n“‘ , “' SM S "'" !ed by il ’ I’oeuliar length and sub- 

2. How would you carry on an ordinary chain .urrev! 

3. Describe the peutagrapli and its uses. y 

4. What instruments are ordinarily used by the 
surveyor for measuring angles ? State in what kind of 
work each instrument is used. 

5. How are the different clovatious of the different 
parts of a country indicated on a map ? 

6 How would yon lay down a circular curve in tie 
held, to connect two straight lines— (a) By the chain 
and offset? (b) By tho chain and theodolite? 
i . Describe tho common level. 

8. If a level were completely out of adjustment, how 
would you, by moans of it, obtain three level points? 

9. How would yon make n section of a given line? 

bhow that the custom of taking several sights from the 
one position of the level, does not introduce any appre- 
ciable error. " 

17th September, 1857. — Morning. 
Arithmetic. 

Examiner , (leortje Boole, IX.D., p.r.s. 

1. What is the cost of mowing 10 acres, 2 roods, 15 
perches of wheat, at 10s. 6d. per acre? 

.j" “ ® men earn j£ 2 lGs. Od. in 5 days, how much 
\”“ len eam in 15 days at the same rate ? 
f ionn ra * e °f interest is obtained by purchasing 
a ^ aU ystato Producing £72 10s. per annum ? 

4. Express 3 roods, 29-£ perches, as a decimal fraction 
ot an acre, and compute its value, when the value of an 
acre is £75. 

5. From a rectangular plank, whose breadth is 2 feet, 
scinches, it is required to cut off a square yard; at 
W a* „ lstance from the end must the section be made? 

6. The liypothcnuso of a right-angled triangle mea- 
sures 54 yards, and its base measures 46 yards ; find an 
approximate value of tho perpendicular. 

7. The base of a triangular field measures 2,850 links, 
and the content of the field is 28 acres, 2 roods, 32 
perches ; required the length of tho perpendicular. 

“■ sides of a triangular Hold are 351, 468, and 
*>85 links respectively ; determine its area in acres, 
roods, and porches. 

9. State and exemplify tho ride for measuring un- 
squared timber. 

10. A field, in the form of an equilateral triangle, 
contains 2 acres ; what is the length of each side ? 

■j 11- ■^■.ktock of stone, in the form of a regular four- 
sided prism, weighs 2 tons. If its length be 3 feet, 
breadth 2 feet 6 inches, and thickness 2 feet, determine 
the specific gravity of the material. 
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12. Define tbe geometrical solid called a wedge, and 
show how to determine its solid content. Give also 
a rule for finding the solid content of a frustum of a 
wedge, and mention some case in which the necessity 
for such a rule practically arises. 

13. The dimensions of an irregular circular haystack 
are as follows, viz. : — girt, or circumference of the base 
or first section, 50 feet ; second section, 60 feet ; third 
section, 65 feet ; fourth section, 60 feet ; fifth section, 

62 feet ; the common distance of these sections is 3 feet, 
and the height of the cone of which the fifth section 
forms the base, is 12 feet ; required the content of the 
haystack. 

14. Show how to bisect a triangular field by a straight 
line drawn from a given point in one of its sides. 

15. Give an example of the mode of keeping the 
accounts of a farm. 

18th September, 1857. — Afternoon. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Examiner , John Steve lit/, ll.d. 

1. A farmer requires to carry a load of 140 lbs., on 
a pole 12 feet long, but he wishes to load his son, who 
carries the other end of the pole, with only 40 lbs. of 
the entire weight ; where must he place it on the pole ? 

2. Two weights, one of 112 lbs., the other of 80 lbs., 
are suspended from the extremities of a uniform rod, 

7 feet asunder ; the rod itself weighs 32 lbs. : 

a. What point of the rod must be supported, in 
order that it may rest in any position in which 
it is placed ? 

b. What is the pressure sustained by the support? 

3. A wheel of 5 feet in diameter is acted on by a 
force of 20 lbs. at its circumference; what load will 
this sustain on a compound axle, the diameter of one 
part of which is 16 inches, and that of the other part, 
14 inches? 

4. A falling pulley has two sheaves in its block, to 

which one end of the rope which reeves it is attached ; 
what weight, attached to the block, would a power of 
168 lbs. drawing the other end of the rope, sustain in 
equilibrio? .... 

5. Two impulsive forces, one of which, if it acted 
alone, would impart to a certain body a velocity of 12 
feet per second ; the other, if it alone acted on the same 
body, would impart a velocity of 16 feet per second; 
if they act together on the body, in directions which 
contain a right angle, what velocity will the body begin 
to move with, and how is the direction of the motion 
determined ? 

6. How many decimal parts of an inch must I alter 
the length of a pendulum that loses two seconds in the 
twenty-four hours, to make it go right ? (The correct 
length of the pendulum which swings seconds, is, sup- 
pose 39-1393 inches.) 

7. The specific gravity of wrought iron is 7-78. A 

ploughshare let gently into a vessel of water, carefully 
filled up to an overflow pipe, is found to displace 114-5 
cubic inches of the water ; what is the weight of the 
ploughshare? . 

8. Explain the use of the parabolic reflector in a light- 
house. ... , 

9. Explain how the right ascension of a heavenly 
body is observed, and the rule by which the hours, 
minutes, and seconds, shown by the clock, 

into degrees, minutes, and seconds. , 

10. In a certain liygronietric state of the air, iuu 
cubic inches are found to weigh 30-5 grains. Explain 
how the number expressing the specific gravity a1 ^ 
in that state is obtained; distilled water at 60 , and 
standard pressure being taken as unity. 

11. Explain how the height of a homogeneous at- 
mosphere of the same constitution as m the preceding 
question may be calculated, the height of the barometer 
being supposed 30 inches, and the density of mercury 
13 - 6 to distilled water, 1. 

12. Explain the great accumulation of electricity 
obtained by charging a Leyden jar. 

13. State, clearly, the difference of action of one per- 


manent magnet when brought into the neighbourhood Appendix II. 
of another ; and of the same magnet when brought near — — _ 

a bar of soft iron ; and explain the difference. j?“™* nat ' on 

14. A flask of water, when boiling freely, is corked Diploma in 
up, and all ebullition immediately ceases. It is then Agriculture, 
plunged into cold water, when violent ebullition again 
commences. Explain these facts. 


18<& September, 1857. — Morning. 
Chemistry. — Examiner, Thus. H. Romney, ph.d. 

1. Give the laws of combining proportions. 

2. How is ammonia obtained, and what are its pro- 
perties ? 

3. Give the properties and some of the principal 
sources of carbonic acid. 

4. Describe the method of taking the specific gravity 
of a body heavier than water. 

5. Give a description of water, its composition, pro- 
perties, and the forms in which it exists. 

6. What is the average composition of Peruvian 
guano ? 

7. How may starch he converted into sugar ? 

8. Prom what source do plants obtain their earbon ? 

9. What is the action of lime upon soils in general 1 

10. How may the nitrogen of guano be determined? 

11. Give the tests for phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, 
potash, lime, magnesia, and alumina. 

12. Explain the term, latent heat- 

13. How is hydrofluoric, acid obtained, and to what 
uses is it applied ? 

14. Mention the chief inorganic constituents of plants. 


l9</t September, 1837. — Morning. 

Zoology. — Examiner, Professor W. Smith, e.l.s. 

1 . Name the animal tissues in the order of their im- 
portance or universality. 

2. Point out the distinctions that exist in the ali- 
mentary qualities of ordinary animal and vegetable food, 
and show what special ends are subserved by them in 
the animal economy. 

3. Describe the special arrangements of the digestive 
organs which occur in Ruminantia, and the structural 
peculiarities of the dental, metatarsal, and phalangal 
bones which usually are associated therewith. 

4. To what stock is common sheep usually referred ? 
Where is the species found in its wild state ? 

5. Refer the ox, hog, goat, horse, oat, and rabbit, to 
their respective orders ; give the generic and specific 
name of each. 

Botany. 

1. Mention the chief sources and constituents of plant 
food, and describe the organization by which it is ap- 
propriated and assimilated. 

2. Distinguish between Exogens, Endogens, Acrogens, 
and Thallogens, in aspect, mode of growth, and internal 
arrangement of tissues. 

3 What are the essential distinctions between a root 
and' a stem ? To which do you refer potatoes, turnips, 

onions, and Jerusalem artichokes? , . 

4 Give their botanical names, and refer to their 
natural orders, the carrot, turnip, mangel-wurzel, wheat, 


converted and potato. 


19 th September, 1857 .—Afternoon. 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. 
Examiner, Professor William King. 

1. Describe the principal kinds of igneous rocks. _ 

2. Explain the prevailing view as to the conditions 
under which granite has been formed. 

3. Describe tbe principal kinds of sedimentary rocks ; 
and explain tbe origin of some, leaving out of considera- 

t '°4. ^Iteacribethe principal kinds of inetamorphic rocks ; 
and" account for their present condition. 

M 1 
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5. Describe quartz, orthoclase, augite, hornblende, 
calcite, mica, gypsum, gold, iron pyrites, and galena. 

6. Give a tabular view of the various sedimentary 
rocks divided into “systems;" and name some of the 
characteristic fossils of each. 

7. Explain the generally received view as to the 
origin of the “ drift f and the relation of this deposit to 
tlie soils overlying it. 

S. Give the meaning of the terms “ strike” and “ dip ” 
as applied to stratification. 


9. Name the principal deltas of tlm „i„i. 

pkin the formation of any particular^ ^ ex ' 

10 . What are isothermal lines ? 

11. Name the principal active and , 

12. Make diagrams representing a synclJaf^T 5 ' 
antidmai valley, each showing Jurassic S 1 and an 
eocene beds at the surface. J ’ clet aceous, and 

13. Represent a transverse section of i , . 
range, with a granitic axis, that has undervoL?°. Untam 
Jurng tl„ eocene, Miocene, and pleioeene pe,iS“ T “ 


Examination 
for Honors— 
Agriculture. 


EXAMINATION FOR HO 

26th September, 1857 Morning. 

Practice of Agriculture. 


NORS-AGRIOULTURE. 


Examiner, Professor S/dllirng. 

1. Compare and estimate the merits of manual labour, 
spade, fork, &c., with horso labour, plough, Ac., &c. ; 
detail the advantages of each, under what circumstances 
either can be judiciously and economically applied, or 
both together ? 

2 Suppose you take on lease 100 acres of land, the 
whole formerly mismanaged, the greater part wet 
shallow, poor, and foul; the soil a medium clay with 
a calcareous and siliceous subsoil ; the landlord agrees 
to erect suitable farm house and offices ; the situation 
.convenient to a railway not far from a good market 
town : how shall you proceed to permanently improve 
it and get the land into high condition ? Explain the 
different operations, and estimato the cost per acre • 
state what course of cropping you will incline to follow! 
ancl how long it may be from the commencement until 
you get into your rotation ? 

3. What are the differences, the advantages, and 
disadvantages, of the small farm system, and the lai"e 
out? SySt6m ’ k° tl1 erectly and economically carried 

4. Say you take a farm of 200 acres, onc-half good 
pasture land the other half light peaty soil and cut-out 
. °o : /°* you best improve and manage the wliolo 
in order that one part may assist and benefit the otlior, 
and return fair profits upon the whole ? 

5 On a small farm, say twelve statute acres, of foi, 
9 »ahty, what would bo the best course of cultivation 

sho«uWT‘ ; ,' , !‘“f I"* " <1 9“% Mo* 

should be kept; wbat implements used; what would 
bo the average annual cost of labour ; and wbat might 

d«c“£ aS ° TOlTO ° f S™» 1»°- 

6 Under present circumstances, and rates of markets 
for farm produce, stock and crops, what do you consider 

la .""!"'”™ 1 eyetem for ,L former to 
pursue whereby he may realize the greater profits at 

you prefer' tilko'p 6 ? h “ ^ “ P \ n LigU conditk >» » Do 
contmrv? A S ° pasture and stock timing, or the 
contrary ? Give your reasons for your opinions, 

23rd September, 1857— Afternoon. 

Science of Agriculture. 

Examiner, Professor Skillinff. 

podiiorfS an‘.Tm ‘ ?m th8 bcst «m- 

lr «.il, euitaSTI SSSS ££ 
tbo^oessaryelemeutar, and oompoaud .ubta “ 

to insure the greaSfertUHy? 1 ^ ^ “ ° rder 
“ "J Pl-f. organic 


5. How many separate books do you think 

to be kept? Explain the nature and conS* < f ea 7 
on the Dr. and Or. sides. contents of each 

6. What kind of stock-book would y on prefer , j 
how would you arrange it, so as to exhibit $ S ’ d 
mals of the farm, their breeds, ages, and seven, 1 ?, am ; 

7. On wbat principle wouid^p 

tillage laud in general 1 Estimate the SeSL . "'"t 
of per acre sufficient for .be p roper 

proper amount of capital per acre for eacii oli 1 B?' 
does posture and tillage land differ ns to flTn cJL Z 
sk. 1 in management, the expenses of snob, and th?*f 
mate profits to tbo farmer ? e ultl ' 

26(7. Sytcmber, mj.—Aftcrmtm. 

Histoky and Diseases of Faeai Animais. 

Examiner, Vrofenm- Skilling. 

home d* " tl °! 1 * llC im P M 'fonl good points of a saddls- 

them’so J 8 1, °™’ Mid your reasons for thinking 

!i„?“ l T t i“’’ lom , i “ 1 ' c,tI o“ l “»Mituteun.onndness 
m the horso i Name tlio local seats of them, and the 
causes that may produce such. 

JLI"S a -r C0,nm ° a '1'scasos incident to the 
simple r.SS t "“’ “ 4 - 

4. Wbat aro tbo best points for a good milch cow ; 
and fat? 1 ' 08 ' f ° n “’ aml ooudition for laying up muscle 

E x n " nierat0 point out the most common diseases 
tliat cattle are snhjoct to, with the best modes of preven- 
tion and cure. 

G Name the important good points of the improved 
reo s of sheep, tlicir qualities that render them superior 
to the other common breeds. 

7- Mention the most common diseases that sheep are 
su iject to ; the best modes of prevention and cure. 

o. Among farm animals, what is the difference be- 
tween a race and a breed? 

9. In the United Kingdom, during the last twenty 
years, name the persons who have been distinguished as 

l n tt edera of catt,e an,i shee P- 
0. Upon the whole, taking all matters into cousider- 
a ion, what do you consider the more profitable stock 
tor the tanners in general to breed and keep? Give 
your reasons in detail. 


2Ath September, 1857. — Afternoon. 
Surveying. — Examiner , [Mr. Jack. 

1. In a chain survey, what checks have you on the 
accuracy of (1) the plot ; (2) the calculated acreage ? 

A Calculate the acreage of a piece of ground from the 
accompanying observations. 

tions ^ 0t a aeCt ' 0n f rom tke accompanying obserra- 

4. What checks have you on the accuracy of your 
numerical work in No. 3 ? 
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28 th September, 1857. — Morning. 
Mathematics. 

Examiner, George Boole, ix.d., f,r.s. 


1. Reduce the following fractional expressions to 
their simplest forms, and find the actual values when 
the unit is one acre, viz : — 


,f9 ' 3 4 + : b<4“4 


2. Define the terms ratio and proportion, and state 
the difference between simple and compound proportion. 
What is meant by “ continued proportion V 

3. If 6§ yards of cloth, yard wide, cost £5 las. 6 d., 
what will be the cost of 16$ yards of cloth, 1^ yard 
wide, at the same rate 1 ? 

4. Explain the terms “greatest common measure” 
and “ least common multiple,” and state in what kinds 
of problems they are of use. 

5. Give the meanings of the terms square root and 
cube root. Extract the square root of 12345 - 4321, and 
the cube root of 7'529536. 

6. Exemplify the use of the rules for the extraction 
of roots in the following problems, viz. : — 

1st, What is the radius, expressed in links, of a 
circle whose area is 3T416 acres ? 

2ndly, The length, breadth, and depth of a pit in 
the form of a parallelopipedon are in the ratio 
of 4, 3, and 2, and its content is 3000 solid 
yards ; find the actual dimensions. 

7. An imperial gallon contains 277'274 cubic inches ; 
how many gallons will be contained in a cylindrical 
cistern whose diameter is 4 feet and depth 5 feet ? 

8. Compare the actual rule for the measuring of un- 
squared timber, supposed to be cylindrical, with the 
rigorously exact rule, and determine in what ratio its 
results are in excess of the true results. 

9. The perpendicular of a right-angled triangle mear 
sures 900 links, its hypotkenuse measures 975 ; what 
is the length of its base, and what is its area expressed 
in acres 1 

10. The standard rod of brickwork being 272J- 
square feet, and the standard thickness three half bricks, 
find the cost of building a wall 99 feet long, 5 feet 
C inches high, and 2-h bricks thick, at £4 4s. for the 
standard rod of standard thickness. 

11. A farmer buys 70 sheep at £1 11s. 6d. per head, 
and of these, after six months’ pasturage, he sells 25 at 
£2 1 0s., 30 at £2 5s. 6 d., and 10 at £2 2s. per head ; 
the rest he loses by disease. Now, supposing the pas- 
turage and attendance to have cost him 7s. 6d. per head 
on all the sheep that were finally sold, and 10s. per head 
on those which perished, what was his total gain, and 
by how much did it exceed or fall short of the interest 
which he would have obtained by putting out the cost 
price of the sheep at interest at 5 per cent, per annum, 
for the given time 1 

12. Find, also, what was the gain per cent, on the 
original outlay in the above case. 

13. Exhibit, too, the whole transaction in a series of 
debtor and creditor accounts, under the heads, Stock, 
Cash, Profit and Loss, supposing the date of the original 
purchase to be March 1st, 1856. 

14. IIow many solid yards of earth must be removed 
in the excavation of an open drain, whose length is 40 
yards, and whose cross sections, supposed trapezoidal, 
and taken at successive intervals of 10 yards, are ex- 
hibited in the following table, viz. : — 



First j 
Section/ 

Second 

Section. 

Third 
Section. | 

Fourth 

Section. 

Fifth 

Section. 

Breadth at top, 
Breadth at bottom, . 1 
Depth, . 

Ft. In. 

I 12 0 i 
8 0 
6 0 

Ft. In. 
12 6 
7 6 
5 9 

Ft. In. 
12 0 
7 9 
6 2 

11 6 i 
8 6 
5 9 

Ft. In. 
12 0 
8 O 
6 O 


15. In what respect would the necessary measure- 
ments and calculations differ from the above, if the 
sections were not trapezoidal ? 


16. A square field, whose content is 10 acres, is to 
be under-drained by laying pipes in rows parallel to one 
side, the distance between any two consecutive rows, 
and between the end rows and the hedges, being 22 
yards; find the number of pipes required, supposing 
the length of each pipe to be 1 foot. Find, also, the 
cost of laying down the pipes, at the rate of Is. l\d. for 
11 yards. 


23rd September, 1857. — Morning. 

Elements of Physics. 

Examiner, John Stevdly, ll.d. 

1. What should be the weight of a cannon ball, 
moving at the rate of 1,600 feet per second, that it 
should strike with the same force as one of 30 lbs. 
moving. with a velocity of 2,400 yards per minute? 

2. Explain the fact that icebergs, though moving 
with almost imperceptibly slow motion, exercise such 
crushing effects upon ships which they nip. 

_ 3. Two equal and perfectly elastic balls meet with 
given velocities, and strike, the centre of each, moving 
in a line which passes through the centre of the other; 
prove that they will reciprocate their velocities after 
collision. 

4. Describe the instrument invented by Professor 
Oersted for determining the compressibility of water 
and other fluids, and give some of the results which he 
obtained. 

5. If you hold a tuning fork, when vibrating, near 
your ear, and turn it slowly round, in one position, the 
sound will appear loudest ; in another, no sound at all 
will be heard ; and in intermediate positions, sound 
varying between the loudest and none will be heard. 
Explain these facts, and distinguish these positions. 

6. Explain the optical contrivance by which the 
lenticular stereoscope is made to unite the corresponding 
points of the two pictures in the single image, as seen 
through the instrument. 

7. Explain the distinction between homogeneous and 
compound light, and the discovery of Newton of the 
composition of solar light. 

8. Describe the manner in which Sir David Brewster 
considers the solar spectrum to be composed, and the 
method of analyais of solar light resorted to by him. 

9. Give an account of the different methods which 
have been employed to measure temperatures superior 
to the boiling point of mercury. 

10. How are temperatures determined about and 
below that at which mercury assumes the coherent or 
solid state? 

11. Describe the method of obtaining the density of 
vapours. 

12. Describe the electrical condenser, and explain its 

13. Describe the three kinds of electrometers and 
magnetometers used by Sir W. Snow Harris. 

14. When an electric current is passed over a freely 
suspended magnetic needle, explain the law according 
to which the needle is deflected. 

15. Explain the action of an induction coil. 


24 th September, 1857. — Morning. 
Chemistry. 

Examiner, Thomas H. Rowney, ph.d. 

1. Give a short description of the constitution, pro- 
perties, and uses of the atmosphere. 

2. Describe the process of malting barley. 

3. Explain the difference between heat and tempera- 

4. Give the general characters of chemical affinity. 

5. Explain the formation of dew. 

6. Give Graham’s law for the diffusion of gases. 

7. Contrast the principal functions of plants and ani 
mals. 


ArpusDixlI. 

Examination 
for Honors — 
Agriculture. 
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Examination 
for Honors — 
Agriculture. 
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be appiicaHs to a " > a »*, tte 

3. On what principles would you explain a, . 
resulting from a “ rotation of crips” upm a, tS? 
growth of the plants concerned? 1 P the healthy 

4. Arrange the structures and organs of clan is m 

relative order of thoir imnortancn in o n the 


8. Describe the artificial formation of nitre. 

9. (Jive a short description of the manufacture of 
starch. 

10. What is the composition of coprolites ? 

11. Describe the preparationand properties of oxygen. 

12. What rule is followed in naming the compounds 
formed by the union of oxygen with other elements ? 


25th September, 1857. — Morning. 


ofclMsiScotion! f im P 0rto “ “ • “teal system 
5. Name the grasses on the table, and r 
relative values to the agriculturist. 


1 mention their 


Zoology. 

Examiner, Professor W. Smith , f.l.s. 

1. Explain the mode in which animal heat is gene- 
rated, account for the influence of different kinds of food 
upon its more or less rapid development, and show its 
relation to vital activity. 

2. Describe the successive developments which take 
place in the history of a Lepidopterous insect ; in what 
state are such insects usually most directly injurious 
to the agriculturist? Give examples in illustration. 

3. Give the names of the orders included in the sub- 
classes of osseous and cartilaginous fishes, respectively, 
with an illustrative British species under each order. 

4. Describe the differences of structure and homo- 
logical relations which characterize the “ horns” of the 
Ruminantia in different families, and give examples of 
each. 


Botany. 

1. Mention some of the organic arrangements by 
which the dissemination of seed is secured. 

2. How would you ascertain the age of an elm or oak 
by examining its internal structure ? Would the same 


25th September, 1857.— Afternoon. 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography 
Examiner, Pnfamr William Kin g. 

1. On what grounds do you explain ^ . 

rzTiss a,c cMt ™ Md 

2. Name the principal table-lands of the 

esp oeially those within the tropic possessing ca pahilE 
suitable for British agriculturists. ^ 

3. Explain the origin of recent lake marl 

4. Explain the mode of decomposition 'of granitic 
and basaltic rocks, stating, at the same time, the deposits 
resulting therefrom, and their agricultural value. 

6. Name any stratified deposits of value as a fertilizer 

6. Explain the origin of carbonaceous deposits • and 

account for the differences between peat, coal’ and 
anthracite. 1 

7. State what you know respecting the jointed struc- 
ture of rocks in general, and the fissility of slates. 

8. Name atid describe the axial systems of minerals 

mentioning a mineral type for each. ’ 

9. Describe the process of warping. 


Appendix 

III. 


Appendix III. 


Degrees, 
Diplomas, and 
Certificates. 


DEGREES, DIPLOMAS, AND CERTIFICATES CONFERRED, 18J7. 


1. Degree of Doom in lam. 4. of £i jr,. 

n n Name. 

D. Oaulfeild Heron, ll.d., University of Dublin, Pro- T. O’B. O’Fcoly . 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in J. D. Parker, . 
the Queen s University, ad eundem. R. Seeds, . 


College. 

Galway. 

Galway. 

Belfast. 


2. Degree of Doctor in Medicine. 


Name. 

J. Colahan, . 

J. W. Collins, 

M. J . Crean, 

A. Dunlop, . 

P. J. Kelly, . 
W. M'Cormac, 

E. D. Mapotber, . 

J . M'Crevey, 

M. O’K. Morris, a.b,, 
D. B. O’Flynn, a.m., 
D. M. O’Sara, 


College. 

Galway. 

Cork. 

Galway. 

Belfast. 

Galway. 

Belfast. 

Galway. 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 


3. 


A. G. Bartley, 
J. Corkey, 

J. Gibson, 

C. lane, 


J. Moorhead, m,: 
R. O’Leary, 

E. T. Palmer, 

W. A. Watts, 

W. T. Whan, 


Master in Arts. 


Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Belfast 

Cork. 


f Galway & 
1 Belfast. 
Cork. 
Cork. 


Galway. 

Belfast. 


5. Degree of Bachelor in Arts. 
R. Bateman, ... 

J. Black, 

M. Breen, ...... 

J. Breen, 

T. Danu, ...... 

J. Davidson, ..... 

T. Davidson, ..... 

E. Gardner, ... 

M. Gould, 

W, Haynes, 

A. Henry, ... 

J. W. Henry, 

J. D. Houston, . 

H. Kyle, . 

T. Lloyd, ....I. 

G. Macloskie, 

J. Mark, . . 

A. R. B. M‘Cay, 

R. Meares, ..... 

G. R. Moore, 

J. Munro, 

W. O’Connor, ..... 

S. Patton, 

T. H. M. Scott, ..... 

R. Seeds, 

W. Starkey, ..... 

C. Townsend, 

J. Wilson, 


Galway. 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

Galway. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 

Galway. 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

Belfast: 

Belfast. 

Belfast 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Galway. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 

Belfast 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 
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6. Diploma in Elementary Law. 


Name. 

C. Hooper, a.m., 

College. 
Cork and 
Galway. 

7. Diploma in Engineering. 


D. Tierney, a.b., .... 

Galway. 

8. Diploma in' Agriculture. 


G. B. Bradshaw, .... 

Galway. 

9. Certificate of having passed first Medical 
Examination. 

W. J. Busteed, .... 

E. Dann, 

M. Pagan, 

R, E. Heath, 

P. Luther, 

W. M'Cloy, ..... 

J. M'Crea, 

D. Taggart, 

H. W. Thompson, .... 

J. Wall, 

T. H. White, 

Cork. 

Cork. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

Cork. 


Distribution of Prizes. 

M.D. HONORS. 

1. First Prize in Medicine. — Ordinance of 1850. 
A medal and an exhibition of £20, E. D. Mapotlier. 

2. First Prize in Medicine. — Ordinance of 1852. 
A medal and an exhibition of £10, W. M'Cormae. 

Second Prize in Medicine. 

An exhibition of £20, H. Dunlop. 

A.M. HONORS. 

Ancient Classics. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, R. O’Leary. 


LL.B. HONORS. 

Law. 

A medal and an exhibition of £10, T. OR. O’Feely. 

A.B. HONORS. 

First Prize in Classics. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, J. Davidson, 

English Language and Literature. 

A medal and an exhibition of £10, A. R. B. M‘Cay. 

Logics and Metaphysics. 

An exhibition of £15, A. R. B. M'Cay. 

First Prize in Modem Continental Languages. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, M. Gould. 

Natural Philosophy, Mixed Mathematics. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, M. Gould. 

Second Prize in Pure Mathematics. 

An exhibition of £10, M. Gould. 

First Prize in Pure Mathematics. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, W. O’Connor. 

Natural Philosophy, Physics. 

A medal and an exhibition of £10, R. Bateman. 
Chemistry. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, S. Patton. 
Natural Sciences. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, G. Macloskie. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, J. Munro. 

Celtic Languages. 

A medal and an exhibition of £10, J. Breen. 

Second Prize in Classics. 

An exhibition of £10, J. "Wilson. 

Second Prize in Modern Continental Languages. 
An exhibition of £10, T. Davidson. 


AppvHurx 

UI. 

Degrees, 

Diplomas, and 
Certificates. 


English, Logic, and Metaphysics. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, J . Gibson. 


IN ELEMENTARY LAW. 

A medal and an exhibition of £10, C. Hooper. 


Mathematics, Pure and Mixed. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, E. T. Palmer. 


IN AGRICULTURE. 

A medal and an exhibition of £10, G. Bradshaw. 


Experimental and Natural Sciences. 

A medal and an exhibition of £15, J. Moorhead, m.d. 


MEDICINE, AT FIRST MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 

An exhibition of £10, J. M'Crea. 


Appendix IV. 


ORDINANCE regulating the Conditions, Forms, and Subjects of the DECREE, DIPLOMA, 
and HONOR EXAMINATIONS, for the Year 1858. 


Ordinance for 
the Degree, 
Diploma, and 
Honor Exa- 
minations. 


General Regulations. 

The Examinations of the year 1858 will commence 
on the last Tuesday in September, and will be carried 
on in the order prescribed in the annexed Tables. 

The Pass Examinations will be principally by printed 
papers, with such vivd voce interrogation as the Ex- 
aminer may deem necessary. The Honor Examina- 
tions will be solely by printed papers. 

The following Pees to the University are to he paid 
by the respective Candidates to the Secretary, before 
the Examination ; they will not be returned in case of 


rejection, but are not required again for re-examina- 
tion : — 


LL.D., 
M.D., . 
A.M., . 
LL.B., 
A.B., . 


Diplomas. 

Engineering, . £3 
Elementary Law, . 2 
Agriculture, . 2 


The Examiners shall select from among the success- 
ful candidates at the Pass Examination those whom, 
they consider deserving of being examined for Honors, 
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Appendix and shall return their names to the Secretary, with the 
^ , result of the Pass Examination. None others shall be 
Ordinance for entitled to compete for Honors, save for those in the 
tlie Degree, Celtic, Sanscrit, or Arabic Languages, for which any 
Diploma, and Candidate who has passed for a Degree may present 
Honor Exa- himself* 

mina ions. Students passed for the Degree of A.B., may be ex- 
amined for Honors in more than one department. 

The Examiners are to recommend for Honors solely 
on the ground of absolute merit. If, consequently, 
Honors shall be withheld in any one branch of study, 
the Senate may, on the recommendation of the Exa- 
miners apply the amount to increase those in any other 
department. 

Candidates must furnish to the Secretary, through 
the Registrars of their respective Colleges, on or before 
the 1st of September, the several Certificates required 
by the Ordinances ; for this purpose they will be sup- 
plied by the Registrars with proper Forms and Sche- 
dules. 

All Degrees and Honors are conferred at the Public 
Meeting of the University. 


translate from two Modern Authors, in the 1 „„ 

selected, ad to translate an exorci.e from 

the same language. “gush into 

in C ’~ IU Mathematics the Can «lidate will be examined 


the Definitions of ’the 5th Book. 8 ° ‘ Euclid ’ ani1 >a 
Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal 
Algebra, fuel ailing the «3 mta, 

sSmiSr™' * nd ,h ° 

Plane Trigonometry. 

d .~: In the Examination in Natural rhiiosonK 
Candidate will be expected to be able to Z’JS 
mathematical proots in reference to any , u e,ii on " „ 

eo“me“ ” , “ y “ iathenaSi 

A— In tlie Examinations npon the subjects of it. 
groups selected by the Candidates, the object of So 
Exam, nor w, 1 be to ascertain the extent aid.ce.mey 

tL t Candid”‘te t ''°' y iidS ° ° f °“ h aul !' eot bessesseil by 


Faculty of Arts. 


The special Courses and 
branches are as follows : — 


regulation* of the Honor 


Examination for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts, 
and for Honors with that Degree. 

Every Candidate will bo required to answer for the 
Degree of A.B. in the subjects included in the Group A. 
of the following Table, and also to answer in the subjects 
of some one of the remaining three groups marked B. C. 
D. respectively. 

1. Group A. — Required from all Candidates. 
a (The Latin Language and Literature. 

(.The Greek Language and Literature, 
o A Modern Foreign Language, 
c Mathematics. 


2. e Special Groups, in one of which the Candidates 
must Answer. 

Group B. 

English Philology and Criticism. 

Logic. 

Me ^ h rf C ,r ? r A n i?v“ °f Metaphysics, at the option of 
the Candidate) Political Economy and Jurisprudence. 


Group C. 
Chemistry. 

d Natural Philosophy. 


1.— Ancient Classical Languages and Literature. 


1st Honor; 
2nd Honor ; 


Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value 
an Exhibition, value £10 


The Candidates for Classical Honors will be 
aiuined in the following course : — 

Horace — Odes, Satires, and Epistles. 

Virgil— Aineid, Books 1 to 8. 

Cicero— 1 Xusculan Disputations. 

Du Oratorc. 

Actiones Verrimc. 

.Tuvenal — Satires, 1, a, 8, 13, 14. 

Tacitus — Annals, Book 1. 

Histories, Book 1. 

Livy— Books 4 and 22. 

Terence — Adclphi and Phormio. 

Plato— Apologia and Crito. 

Thucydides — Book 1. 

Herodotus— Book 1. 

Tlisohylus — Prometheus Vinctus. 

Sophocles— (Edipus Coloncus. 

Homer— Iliad, 20 to 24. 

Odyssey, 12 to 18. 

Euripides — Medea, Alcestia, and Orestes. 

Greek and Latin Composition in Prose and Verse. 

2. — English Language and Literature. 
Honor: a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £15. 


Group D. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Physical Geography. 


i ^ L y in and Greek Languages every Cam 
date will be allowed to select for his examination 
each language the works enumerated below of some tv 
of the following Classical Authors : — 


Virgil— First Six Books iEneid. 

Sallust — Satires ' E P istles > and Art of Poetry. 
Terence— A delphi and Phormio. 

Cicero— Orations against Cataline. 

Tacitus— Agricola and de Moribus Germanorum. 


Greek. 

Xenophon— Anabasis, Books, 2, 3. 
Homer— Iliad, four first Books. 
Herodotus— Book X. 

ASschylus— Prometheus Vinctus. 
Euripides— Medea. 

Lucian— Walker’s Selections. 


Modern Languages the Candidate will 1 
allowed to select for his examination the French tl 
German, or the Italian language, and will he required i 

* Candidates for Honors in the Celtic, Sanscrit, or Arab 
ar \ r , jested to give their Names to theSeereta 
as soon as possible after the Degree Examination. 


The Candidates will be examined in the History, 
Philology, and Grammar of tlie English language, at 
various periods, and in the principles of Literary and 
Grammatical Criticism, as exemplified in its application 
to various Authors in Engl ish Literature. 

3. — Modern Continental Languages. 

1st Honor: a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £15. 

2nd Honor : an Exhibition, value £10. 

Candidates will be oxainincd in the. History, Philology, 
and Grammar of the following Modern Languages, viz. : 
— The French or German, or the French and German, or 
the French, German, and Italian, as the Candidate may 
think proper. lie will ho required also to translate 
from. English into the languago or languages selected 
by him for examination. 

4. — Pure Mathematics. 

1st Honor: a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £15. 

2nd Honor : an Exhibition, value £10. 

The Candidates will bo examined in the following 
Course : — 

Euclid Books— l, 2, 3, 4, 6, and the definitions of the 
5th Book. 

Algebra, including its Application to Questions of Prob- 
abilities and Annuities, tlie Theory and Solution of 
the Higher Equations, the Theory of Logarithms, 
and the Construction and Use of Logarithmic 
Tables. 
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Plane Trigonometry, including Demoivre’s Theorem 
and its Applications, and the Construction and Use 
of Trigonometrical Tables. Spherical Trigonome- 
try and its Application to Astronomy. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, including Differen- 
tial Equations. 

The First three Sections of the First Book of the Prin- 
cipia. 

Conic Sections. 

Co-ordinate Geometry, of Two and of Three Dimensions. 

5. — Natural Philosophy — Mixed Mathematics. 

Honor : a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £15. 
Subjects of Examination — 

Mechanics. 

Optics. 

Astronomy. 

G. — Natural Philosophy — Physics. 

Honor : a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £15. 

The Examination will be conducted in accordance 
with the Courses of Instruction in Physics given in the 
Queen’s Colleges. 


7. — Chemistry. 

Honor : a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £15. 
The Subjects of Examination will be — 

Chemical Philosophy. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 
Crystallography. 


Course 3. — Mathematics, Pure and Mixed, including the fol- Appendix 
lowing subjects : — IV. 

Algebra, including the Theory of Equations, and 

the Theory of Probabilities. Ordinance for 

Trigonometry, Plain and Spherical. the Degree, 

The_ Differential and Integral Calculus, including Diploma, and 
Differential Equations. Honor Exa- 

Analytical Geometry. minations. 

.Statics and Dynamics, including Hydrostatics, 

Hydraulics, and Pneumatics. 

Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 

Astronomy. 

COURSE 4 . — Experimental and Natural Sciences, including the 
following subjects : — 

Experimental Physics. 

Laws of Chemical constitution and combination, 
and the general properties and preparation of 
Organic and Inorganic bodies. 

Structure, Functions, and Classification of Ani- 
mals. 

Structure, Functions, and Classification of Vege- 
tables. 

Zoological and Botanical Geography. 

Elements of Geology, including Palaeontology. 

Elements of Physical Geography. 

Elements of Mineralogy, including Crystallo- 
graphy. 

A Gold Medal, and an exhibition of £15, will be 
conferred by tlie Senate upon any Candidate who shall 
obtain the first place in any one of the above four 
Courses of Study, if he be recommended as possessed of 
sufficient absolute merit. 


8. — Natural Sciences. 

Honor: a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £15. 

The Subjects of Examination will be — 

The Principles of Animal Structure and Classification. 
The Principles of Vegetable Structure and Classification. 
The Elements of Geology and Physical Geography. 

The Laws of Geographical Distribution of Plants and 
Animals. 

9. — Logics and Metaphysics. 

Honor: a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £15. 

The Examination will be conducted in accordance 
with the Courses of Instruction in Logics and Meta- 
physics given in the Queen’s Colleges. 

10 Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

Honor : a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £15. 

The Examination will he conducted in accordance 
with the Courses of Instruction in Jurisprudence and 
in Political Economy given in the Queen’s Colleges. 

11. — Celtic Languages. 

Honor : a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £10. 

The Examination will include the Critical History 
and Philology of the Hiberno-Celtic language, with 
translations of passages from Authors of different 
periods, and re-translations from English. 

12. — Sanscrit. 

Honor : a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £10. 

13. — Arabic. 

Honor: a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £10. 

Regulations for the Examination of Candi- 
dates for the Degree of A.M. 

A Candidate may proceed to obtain his Master’s 
Degree by examination in anyone of the four following 
Courses of Study, viz. : — 

Course 1 The Greek and Latin Classic Authors; Prose 

Composition in Greek, Latin, and English; 
French, German, or Italian. 

Course 2.— English Philology and Criticism. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics, or (in place of Metaphysics, at the 
option of the Candidate) Political Economy 
and Jurisprudence. 


Regulations for the Examination of Candi- 
dates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering 
or in Agriculture. 

1. — Engineering Diploma. 

1. The Mathematical Examination of Engineering 
Candidates will include — 

Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Algebra, to the end of Quadratic Equations. 

Euclid, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Books. 

Mensuration. 

Plain Trigonometry. 

Elements of Spherical Trigonometry. 

Construction and use of Logarithmic and Trigonometri- 
cal Tables. 

Conic Sections. 

Descriptive Geometry. 

2. The Examination in Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, and Geology, will be conducted with 
special reference to Engineering. In Natural Philo- 
sophy the Candidate will be required to supply in his 
answers all such mathematical proofs as may be within 
the Mathematical Course above specified. 

Every Engineering Candidate will be required to 
produce one of his own drawings of each of the follow- 
ing kinds, viz. : — of Bridges and Roads, accompanied 
by Plans and Sections ; Topographical Maps, with the 
Eield-books and observations from which the whole 
were constructed. Candidates are recommended to 
produce Architectural drawings and drawings of Ma- 
chinery. These drawings must be certified by the 
Teacher of Drawing in the College as having been bond 
fide executed by the Candidate. 

Candidates will be furnished with data for a project 
of Constructive Engineering or Architecture, and will 
be required to furnish detailed propositions for carry- 
ing same into effect, with estimates and specifications. 

2. — Agricultural Diploma. 

The Examination will include — 

Arithmetic, with Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Mensuration, practically treated. 

Principles of Natural Philosophy (without Mathematical 
proof.) 

and all the other subjects of the Course for the Agricul- 
tural Diploma specified in the Ordinances, considered 
specially in their applications to Agriculture and' Land. 
Improvement. 
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Appendix 

IV. 

Ordinance for 
the Degree, 
Diploma, and 
Honor Exa- 
minations. 


The Candidate is recommended to produce any Sur- 
veys or Maps, with the Field-books from which they 
were constructed, which he may have prepared during 
his term of instruction in Surveying. 

The Candidate will be furnished with data for a pro- 
ject of Farm Improvement, and required to furnish a 
detailed proposition for carrying the same into effect, 
with estimates and specifications. 

The Candidate will be required to exhibit and explain 
a plan previously arranged by him for keeping Farm 
Accounts. 


Honor Examination in the Department of 
Engineering and Agriculture. 

Engineering — Honor : a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value 
£10. 

The Examination in Mathematics will include the 
following additional Course : — 

The Higher Algebra. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, Differential Equa- 
tions. 

Co-ordinate Geometry of two and of three dimensions. 

Spherical Trigonometry, and its applications to Astro- 
nomy and Geodesy. 

The first three Sections of the First Book of the 
Principia. 

In the examination in Natural Philosophy and in the 
theory and construction of Machines, the subjects will 
be mathematically treated. 

Agriculture — Honor : a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value 
£10. 


Faculty of Law. 

For the Degree of LL.D. 

Candidates may present themselves for Examination 
for the Degree of LL.D. two years after having obtained 
the Degree of LL.B., and will be examined in the Laws 
of the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts of England 
and Ireland, in addition to the subjects of Examination 
for the Degree of LL.B. 

For the Degree of LL.B. 

Candidates will be examined in the Law of Property, 
and Principles of Conveyancing, Jurisprudence, Equity, 
Common and Criminal Law, Civil Law, Pleading, Prac- 
tice, and Evidence, Constitutional, Colonial, and Inter- 
national Law. 


LL.B. Honor Examination. 

Honor: a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £io. 
For Diploma in Elementary Law. 


Daw ol Property, and Principles of Conveyance 

c“v'7w ,n,ly ' 0 °™”° “ d C, ™»S K; 

Honor Examination in Elementart Law 
Honor: a Gold Medal, and an Exhibition, value £,o. 


A’AUULTY OF MEDICINE. 

Regulations for the Examination of Candidates fnr 
Degrees and Honors. 

Candidates for 4e Degree of M.D., proceeding „„d„ 
the Ordinance of 30 th Juno, 1850, must in 
the subjects of the Course prescribed by that Ordinance 
Candidates proceedmg under the Ordinance of 15th 
March 1852 may present themselves for cither one or 
both ol the Examinations thereby prescribed. 


Honor Examination in the Faoulty of Medicine. 


Honor : a Gold Medal, and \ 
an Exhibition, value 
£15, . . j 

1st Honor: a Gold Medal,' 
and an Exhibition, 
value £15, . • 

2nd Honor: an Exhibition, 
value £10, 

Honor : an Exhibition, ( 

value £10, . . j 


For Candidates proceeding under 
the Ordinance of June, 1850. 

For Candidates in the second ex- 
amination under the Ordinance 
of 15th March, 1852. 

For Candidates in the first ex- 
amination under the said Ordi- 
nance. 


By Order, 

0. J OUNSTONK Stoney, Secretary. 
The Queen’s University, Qth November, 1857. 


Carlisle. 

I, Qeorge William Frf.derick, Earl of Car- 
lisle, Lord Lieutonant-Goucral and General Governor of 
Ireland, do hereby approvo of the foregoing Ordinance. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

Tuos. A. Larcom. 


[Order 
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Appendix Provisional Order of the A.ftT., Law, and Honor Examinations in the Queen’s Univfrsttv 
Ireland, for the year 1858 * m 


Ordinance for 
the Degree, 
Diploma, and 
Honor Exa- 
minations. 


A-M. Degree and Honors. 

Group 1. 

Greek — Wednesday, 6th October, Morning and After- 
noon. 

Latin — Thursday, 7th October, Morning and After- 

English Composition — Friday, 8th October, Morning. 
Modern Continental Languages — Saturday, 9th Octo- 
ber, Morning. 

Group 2. 

English Philology and Criticism — Friday, 8tli Octo- 
ber, Morning and Afternoon. 

Logic — Saturday, 9th October, Morning. 

Metaphysics — Saturday, 9th October, Afternoon. 
Jurisprudence — Monday, 11th October, Morning. 
Political Economy — Monday, 11th October, After- 
noon. 

Group 3. 

Mathematics, Pure and Mixed : — 

Mixed Mathematics — Wednesday, 6th October, Morn- 
ing and Afternoon. 

Pure Mathematics — Monday, 1 1th October, Morning 
and Afternoon. 

Group 4. 

Experimental and Natural Sciences : — 

Chemistry — Thursday, 7th October, Afternoon. 
Zoology and Botany — Friday, 8th October, Morning. 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography — 
Friday, 8th October, Afternoon. 

Physics — Saturday, 9th October, Morning. 

A.B. Honors. 

1. Ancient Classical Languages and Literature : — 
Greek — Wednesday, 6 th October, Morning and 
Afternoon. 


Latin— Thursday, 7th October, Morning and After 

noon. 

2. English Language and Literature— Friday 8th 
October, Morning and Afternoon. 

3. Modern and _ Continental Languages— Saturday 

9th October, Morning. 

4. Pure Mathematics — Monday, 11th October Morn- 
ing and Afternoon. 

5. Natural Philosophy— Mixed Mathematics— Wed- 
nesday, 6th October, Morning and Afternoon. 

6. Natural Philosophy— Physics— Saturday, 9th Oc- 
tober, Morning and Afternoon. 

7. Chemistry— Thursday, 7th October, Morning and 
Afternoon. 

8. Natural Sciences: — 

Zoology and Botany— Friday, 8th October, Morn- 
ing. 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography— 
Friday, 8th October, Afternoon. 

9. Logics and Metaphysics : — 

Logics — Saturday, 9th October, Morning. 
Metaphysics — Saturday, 9th October, Afternoon. 

10. Jurisprudence and Political Economy: 

Jurisprudence — Monday, 11th October, Morning. 
Political Economy — Monday, 11th October, After- 

noon. 

1 1. Celtic Lauguages|- — Saturday, 9th October, After- 
noon. 

12. Sanscritf — Saturday, 9th October, Afternoon. 

13. Arabic! — Saturday, 9th October, Afternoon. 


* In the event of a Candidate for Honors in the A.B. Course 
being recommended in two subjects here set down for the same 
hour, an alteration of the above may be necessary. 

t Candidates for other Degrees than that of A.B. may also 
compete for the Honors in the Celtic, Sanscrit, and Arabic 
languages. 


Faculty of Law and Honors in Medicine, Engineering, and Agriculture. 





HONORS IN 


FACULTY OF LAW. I 



MEDICINE. 

ENGINEERING. 

agriculture! 

Diploma ov 
Elementaux Law. 

The Decree or 
LL.D. 

The Deoeee or 
LL.D. 

Wednesday, 
6th Ocx.. 

Morning, 

Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

Elements of 
Physics. 

Law of Proporty, 
and Principles of 
Conveyancing. 

J urisprudonco. 

Law of Property, 
and Principles of 
Conveyancing. 
Jurisprudence. 

Law of Property, 
and Principles of 
Conveyancing. 
Jurisprudence. 


Afternoon, 

Medicino. 

Practical Mecliau- 
cs, Motive Powers. 

Theory of Agricul- 
tural Finance and 
Farm Accounts. 

Equity, Common 
and Criminal 
Law. 

Civil Law. 

Equity, Common 
and Criminal 

Civil Law. 

Equity, Common 
and Criminal 

Civil Law. 

Thursday, 
7xh Ocx. 

'Morning, 

.Afternoon, 

Chemistry. 

Surgery. 

Chemistry. 

Surveying and 
Mapping. 

Chemistry. 

Surveying and 
Mapping. 


Pleading, Practice, 
and Evidence. 
Constitutional and 
Colonial and 
International Law. 

Pleading, Practice, 
and Evidence. 
Constitutional ami 
Colonial and 
International Law. 

Friday, 

'Morning, 

Botany and 

Civil Engineering. 

Zoology and 

Time 

to bo fixed l>y Examiners. | 


.Afternoon, 

Midwifery, and 
Diseascsof Women 
and Children. 

Mineralogy, Geo- 
logy, aud Physical 
Geography. 

Mineralogy, Geo- 
logy, and Physical 
Geography. 

Honor 
Examination. 
Law of Proporty, 
and Principles of 
Conveyancing. 
Jurisprudence. 

Equity, Common 
and Criminal 

Civil Law. 

Honor 
Examination. 
Law of Property, 
and Principles of 
Conveyancing. 
Jurisprudence. 

Equity, Common 
and Criminal 

Civil Law. 
Pleading, Practice 
and Evidence, 

“Colonial ami 
International Law 

Admiralty 

Laws. 

Saturday, 
9th Oct. 

'Morning, 

.Afternoon, 

Modern 

Languages. 

Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy, and 
Medical Jurispru- 
dence, 

Architecture, Engi- 
neering Finance. 

Drawing, Descrip- 
tive Geometry. 

Practice of Agri- 
culture — Farm 
Improvements. 

History and Dis- 
eases of Farm 
Animals. 

Ecclesiastical 

Monday, 
1 1th Oct. 

-Morning, 

Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

Mathematios. 

Arithmetic. 




.Afternoon, 

Anatomy, human 
and comparative. 

Mathematics. 






SiSaS tl» 1311. October, » 10 o'cleek, ».m, -1 *»• 

The Public Meeting will probably take place ou Friday, October 15th. 
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Appendix V. 


Returns of Students attending the following Medical Schools and Hospitals have been 
received during the year ended June, 1858. 


Medical Schools or — 
■Cecilia-street. 

Original Peter-street. 
■Richmond. 

Queen's College, Belfast. 
•Queen's College, Cork. 
Queen's College, Galway. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Lying-in Hospitals. 
Belfast. 

Cork. 

Rotundo. 


Hospitals. 

Belfast. 

City of Dublin. 

Galway Infirmary and Fever 
Hospital. 

House of Industry. 
Jervis-street. 

Meath, 

Mercer’s. 

N. and S. Infirmaries, Cork. 
Steevens’. 

St. Vincent’s. 


Students who intend to present themselves for exa- 
mination for Medical Degrees in the Queen’s University, 
should ascertain that their names are returned for any 
Medical Lectures they may attend, lest in consequence 
of such returns not having been supplied, their qualifi- 
cations should be deemed insufficient when they so 
present themselves ; and lecturers who are willing to 
make the required returns, and who have not received 
the necessary forms through the Registrars of the respec- 
tive institutions, should cause application to be made 
for them. 


Returns of 

Students 

attending 

Medical 

Schools and 

Hospitals. 


Appendix VI. 


An Estimate of the Sum that will probably be 
University in Ireland, for the 
Two ThousandTliree Hundred and Twenty-three Pounds. 

Salaries op Examiners. £ s. d. 

1 . In Greek, 

2. In Latin, 

3. In Modern Languages, 

4. In Celtic Languages, 

5. In Mathematics, 

6. In Logic and Metaphysics, 

7. In Chemistry, 

8. In Zoology and Botany, 

9. In Natural Philosophy, 

10. In English Literature, 

11 . In Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geo- 

graphy, .... 

12. In Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 

13. In Theory and Practice of Medicine, 

14. In Theory and Practice of Surgery, 

1ft. In Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Medical 

Jurisprudence, .... 

16. In Anatomy, Physiology, and Comparative 
Anatomy. 


required to defray the Expenses of the Queen’s 
year ending 31st March, 1859. 

£ ». d. 

17. In Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and 

Children, . . . . . 75 0 0 

18. In Engineering and Surveying, . . 50 o 0 

19. In Agriculture and Farm Management, . 50 0 0 

20. In Law, . . . . . 40 0 o 


VI. 

Estimate of 
the Sum 
required for 
the Queen's 
University. 


Office Charges. 

Secretary’s Salary, .... 350 0 0 

Incidentals, Office Expenses, Postage, Messen- 
gers, Advertisements, &c„ . . 180 0 0 

Exhibitions, Prizes, Medals, . . . 475 0 0 

£2,455 0 0 

Probable amount of Fees, (being the sum received, 

1856), . . . . . 132 0 0 

Total Sum required, . . £2,323 0 0 


Appendix VII. 

Cash Account of the Queen’s University, for the year ending 20th J une, 1858. 


To Balance of Account, June, 1866, 
,, Parliamentary Grant, 1855, 1856, 
,, Fees on Degrees and Diplomas, 


By Salaries of Examiners and Secretary, 
,, Incidental Expenses, 

,, Medals and Exhibitions, 

,, Balance in Bank, 


£3,070 16 8 


Cash Account 
£ a. d. of the Queen’s 
1,812 10 8 University. 
156 14 10 


£3,070 16 8 


Greet — Charles Mac Douall, LL.D., Professor, Q.O., 
Belfast. 

Latin . — Richard Blair Bagley, A.M., Professor, Q.C., 
Galway. 

English Literature.— WiHiiaxa Rusliton, Esq., Pro- 
fessor, Q.C., Cork. 

Logic and Metaphysics. — Rev. James M'Oosli, LL.D., 
Professor, Q.O., Belfast. 

Mathematics . — George J. Allman, LL.D., Professor, 
Q.C., Galway. 

Natural Philosophy . — John Stevelly, LL.D., Professor, 
Q.C., Belfast. 

Chemistry . — Thomas H. Rowney, Ph.D., Professor, 
Q.C., Galway, 

Anatomy and Physiology . — George Ben. M Dowell, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.I. 

Zoology and Botany .— William H. Harvey, M.D., 
Professor T.C., Dublin. iif _ ^ 

Modern Languages . — Augustus Bensbach, M.D., Pro- 
fessor, Q.O., Galway. 


Appendix VIII. Appendix 

Examiners Elected 19th July, 1858. Examiners 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography . — elected. 
William King, Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy. — D. Caulfeild 
Heron, LL.D., Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

Law . — Echlin Molyneux, A.M., Professor, Q.C., 

Belfast. 

Civil Engineering and Surveying . — James Thomson, 

A.M., Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Agriculture . — Thomas Skilling, Professor, Q.C., 

Galway. 

Celtic Languages . — Owen Connellan, Esq., Pro- 
fessor, Q.C., Cork. 

Medicine . — John C. Ferguson, A.M., M.B., Professor, 

Q.O., Belfast. 

Surgery. — M. H. Collis, M.B. 

Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Medical Jurispru- 
dence. — T. Geogliegan, M.D. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Childrm . — 

Jos. R. Harvey, A.B., M.D., Professor, Q.C. Cork. 
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Appendix IX. 

of the Sra«i for the period of this Report in the Office of the University Dublin Q,«l 

H- *-* —erne, herd ^ 

ssr as* 


j-uc iBjtMiuwi, jouiu uuaucouur joraay, vys< 

The President of Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of Queen’s College, Cork. 

The Vice-President of Queen’s College, Galway. 
Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d, 

G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m., Secretary. 

Public Heeling, October 3, 1857. 

Present : 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Right Hon. Francis Blaekhurne, Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

Sir Philip Crampton Bart., m.d. 

The President of Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of Queen’s College, Cork. 

The Vice-President of Queen’s College, Galway/ 
Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Lieut-Colonel Larcom, b.e., ll.d,, 

James Gibson, a.m. 


G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m., Secretary. 

7th January, 18 58.— Stated Meeting. 

Present : 

S'S 1 " rd ““ 110 < lI l«r Brady, rice-Chamelltr. 
Sir rlnlip Crampton Bart., m.d, 

The President of Queen’s College, Belfast. 

■Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. 

G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m., Secretary. 

10th April, 1858. 

Present ; 

The Right Hon. Maziero Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

His Grace Richard, Archbishop of Dublin. 


- — a vuuege, 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., ll.d. 

G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m., Secretary. 

28th May, 1858. 

Present : 

Tl.c Right l ion Musicro Brady, rice ChmcOor. 

The President of Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of Queen’s College, Galway 
Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., w,.d. 

Robert Andrews, x,l.d. 


G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m., Secretary. 

21st June, 18 58.— Stated Meeting. 

Present : 

Tko KigM Hon. Francis Blaokbnrne, lord Jo»ti w „f 
Appeal, in. the Chair. 

The President of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
the President of Queen’s Colloge, Cork. 

Lieut-Colonel Larcom, b.e., o.b. 

Janies Gibson, a.m. 

G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m.. Secretary. 

1 Oth July, 1858. 

Presen t : 

HiB Oimo Koliard, Archbishop of DnUin,i»«r Chair. 
I no Right Hon. Irancis Blackbunio, Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

The President of Queen’s Colloge, Belfast. 

The President of Queen’s Colloge, Cork, 
lhc Vice-President of Queen’s College, Galway. 
Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

G. Joliuatono Stoney, A.H., Secretary. 
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